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PREFACE. 

I  PROPOSE  in  the  present  work  to  describe  the  most 
characteristic  and  remarkable  Fossil  Remains  of  Mammals 
and  Birds  that  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  British 
Islands;  to  deduce  therefrom,  by  Physiological  com- 
parisons, the  living  habits  of  the  extinct  species,  to  trace 
out  their  Zoological  affinities,  and  to  indicate  their  Geo- 
logical relations. 

The  special  researches  which  have  enabled  me  to  ftiliil 
in  any  degree  these  intentions,  were  begun  by  the  desire, 
and  have  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  liberal  aid,  of  the 
British  Association  ;  and  this  work  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  principle  of  the  combination  of 
individual  efforts  towards  the  advancement  of  science, 
which  is  embodied  in  the  Association. 

In  adopting  the  octavo  size  and  wood-cut  illustrations, 
I  have  been  actuated  by  the  desire  to  cooperate  with 
some  esteemed  friends  and  fellow-cultivators  of  Zoo- 
logy in  carrying  out  Mr.  Van  Voorst's  laudable  design 
of  publishing,  in  a  uniform  series  of  works,  a  complete 
Zoology  of  the  British  Islands.  That  this  scheme  ought 
to  embrace  a  history  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present 
races  of  British  Animals,  is  as  obvious  as  the  necessity  of 
knowing  the  whole  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  a  part ; 
and  will  be  especially  manifest  by  the  light  thrown  by 
the  remains  of  our  ancient  Mammalia  upon  the  origin 
and   relations   of  the   small   remnant   of  the    indigenous 
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members  of  that  clasH  wliich  still   exists  in  the   British 
ilsles. 

To  those  who  cooperate  in  the  progress  of  Palaeontology 
by  collecting  and  preserving  the  Fossil  Remains  of  Mammals 
and  Birds,  I  trust  that  the  present  work  will  be  found 
useful  as  an  aid  in  determining  their  acquisitions.  I  have 
heard  the  wish  for  such  a  work  expressed  by  many  Collect- 
ors, to  whom  the  great  works  on  general  Palaeontology,  Os- 
teology, and  Geology,  including  figures  and  descriptions  of 
British  Fossils, — as,  for  example,  the  ^  Ossemens  Fossiles  ^ 
of  Ouvier,  the  '  Ost^graphie '  of  Professor  De  Blainville, 
the  '  Beliquiae  Diluvianae ''  of  Dr.  Buckland,  and  the  '  Or- 
ganic Remains^  of  Parkinson, — were  with  difficulty,  if  at 
all,  accessible ;  not  to  speak  of  Memoirs  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  British  and  Foreign  Societies,  in  which,  hereto- 
fore, the  descriptions  and  figures  of  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds  could  alone 
be  found. 

The  present  summary  will  by  no  means,  indeed,  preclude 
the  necessity  of  studying  the  valuable  works  above  cited, 
in  order  to  gain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  our 
extinct  animals ;  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  it  may 
frequently  give  such  an  indication  of  the  value  and  rarity 
of  a  newly-discovered  fossil,  as  may  induce  greater  pains 
and  care  in  its  preservation,  and  thereby  tend  to  acce- 
lerate the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Fauna 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  Treatises  and  Memoirs  cited  at  the  head  of  each 
section  in  this  '  History,'*  will  demonstrate  how  great  and 
valuable  a  proportion  of  the  information  therein  systema- 
tically set  forth  has  been  derived  from  the  labours  of  my 
predecessors  in  this  field  of  enquiry.  I  most  gratefully 
acknowledge   these   indispensable   sources   of  knowledge ; 
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bat  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  I  have  seldom  cited  them*-., 
in  reference  to  British  Fossils,  without  a  previous  examina-  * 
tion  of  the  original  specimens. 

Another  source  of  infomiation,  <juite  indispensable  in 
the  composition  of  a  work  like  the  present,  is  due  to  the 
labours  of  the  Field-G^eologist  and  Collector  of  Fossil 
Remains;  and  to  the  Curators  of  Public  Museums,  who 
impart  so  much  valuable  information  by  the  oral  eluci- 
dation and  the  systematic  display  of  the  treasures  confided 
to  their  care. 

To  some  of  our  most  eminent  Geologists  I  am  under 
deep  personal  obligation  for  the  warm  interest  they  have 
manifested  in  the  success  of  my  researches. 

Dr.  Buckland  has  not  only  given  me  the  free  use  of  the 
Mammalian  Fossils  with  which  he  has  so  richly  stored  the 
Geological  Museum  at  Oxford,  but  he  has  also,  with  his 
wonted  Uberality,  supplied  me  with  drawings  and  un- 
published proof  impressions  of  the  Fossil  Bones  and  Teeth 
from  British  caves  which  have  been  discovered  or  explored 
by  him  since  the  publication  of  the  *  Reliquiae  Dilu- 
vianaj.' 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  same  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  eloquent  Lecturer  on  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  affording  me  the  use  of  the  specimens  in 
the  Woodwardian  Museum,  which  owes  so  vast  an  aug- 
mentation of  its  means  of  instruction  to  Professor  Sedge- 
wick'^s  liberal  management  and  superintendence. 

To  Charles  Konig,  K.H.,  and  to  his  able  assistant  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  I  am  indebted  for  the  kind  facilities  afforded 
me  in  the  examination  of  the  Mammalian  and  Avian  re- 
mains in  the  Mineralogical  Department  of  the  13riii«h  Mu- 
seum, which  has  been  enriched  by  some  of  the  rare  or 
unique  originals  from  the  cave  of  Kent's  Hole,  figured  in 
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Dr.  Buckland'd  drawings  and  engravings  above  referred  to. 
These  specimens  were  obtained  at  the  sale  of  tlie  collection 
of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Mac  Enery,  a  zealous  and  successful 
explorer  of  that  rich  depository  of  the  remains  of  Extinct 
Mammalia.  I  owe  similar  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Lons- 
dale and  to  Mr.  Woodward,  for  their  obliging  attention 
during  my  study  of  the  fossils  in  the  Museum  of  the  Creo- 
logical  Society  of  London  ;  and  to  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  and 
Professor  Edward  Forbes,  through  whose  kindness  I  have 
profited  by  the  important  and  rapidly  advancing  Museum 
of  Economic  Geology. 

I  have  derived  much  information  from  those  indispens- 
able aids  to  the  progress  of  British  Natural  History,  the 
Local  Museums,  now  established  in  most  of  our  provincial 
cities  and  towns;  and  I  beg  particularly  to  express  my 
obligations  to  Professor  Phillips,  during  my  study  of  the 
fossils  in  the  Museum  at  York ;  and  to  the  Directors  and 
Curators  of  the  Museums  in  Bristol,  Newcastle,  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  Hull,  Falmouth,  Stamford,  Saffron 
Walden,  and  Lancaster. 

The  private  museums  and  collections  of  Mammalian 
Fossils,  for  free  access  to  which,  and  for  the  loan  of 
specimens  described  and  figured  in  the  present  work,  I 
here  return  most  grateful  acknowledgments,  are  those 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen, 
Lord  Braybrooke,  Sir  Philip  de  M.  Grey  Egerton,  Bart., 
the  Hon.  B.  Neville,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Bowerbank,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Stanway,  Mr.  Colchester  of  Ipswich,  Mr.  Dixon  of  Worth- 
ing, Mr.  Fitch  of  Norwich,  Mr.  John  Wickham  Flower, 
the  Rev.  Darwin  Fox,  Mrs.  Gibson  of  Stratford,  Mr.  Green 
of  Bacton,  Miss  Gurney  of  Northrepps  near  Cromer,  the 
Rev.  F.  Lyte  of  Torquay,  Mr.  Lyell,  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Stone  of  Garlick  Hill,  Mr.  Stutchbury 
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of  Bristol,  Mr.  SauII,  Mr.  Wethercll  of  Highgate,  and  Mr. 
Wigham  of  Norwich. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kind  and  valnable  infor- 
mation which  Mr.  Lyell  has  imparted  to  me  respecting 
the  geological  position  and  relations  of  the  matrix  of 
many  of  the  fossils  described  in  this  work ;  and  I  owe 
much  to  my  accomplished  friend  Mr.  Broderip  for  his 
careful  revision  of  the  pages  before  they  went  to  press.  I 
have  cited  only  his  important  Memoir  on  the  Stonesfield 
Marsupials  in  the  body  of  the  work  (p.  Gl),  but  I  should 
be  wanting  in  acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  informa- 
tion which,  in  conmion  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
reading  public,  I  have  derived  from  Mr.  Brodeiip^s 
writings,  were  I  not  to  state  that  I  have  especially  profited, 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  follow- 
uag  V^^g^  by  the  rich  and  judiciously  selected  mass  of  in- 
formation on  extinct  animals,  which  he  has  appended  to 
his  most  valuable  Zoological  contributions  to  the  *•  Penny 
Cyclopsedia.^ 

In  the  Wood  Engravings  of  the  fossils  selected  for  illus- 
tration, the  skilful  artist  Mr.  W.  Bagg,  of  63  Gower  Street, 
has  ably  cooperated  in  fulfilling  the  objects  of  this  work, 
by  his  intelligence  in  seizing,  and  care  in  expressing,  their 
most  characteristic  features. 
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In  the  endeavour  to  complete  the  Natural  History 
of  any  class  of  ammaia,  the  mmd  seeks  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  its  origin,  and  by  tracing  its  mutations  in 
time  past,  to  comprehend  more  clearly  its  actual  condition, 
and  gain  an  insight  into  its  probable  destiny  in  time  to 
come. 

But  the  researches  by  which  such  knowledge  is  to  be 
attained  are  far  from  being  complete.  In  many  countries 
the  fossil  remains  of  former  races  of  auimals  have  been 
neither  found  nor  sought ;  where  the  quest  has  commenced, 
it  dates  but  a  few  years  back ;  and  in  our  own  Island, 
the  geology  and  fossils  of  which  have  been  as  thoroughly 
investigated  as  in  any  other  equal  portion  of  ttic  earth, 
much  may  yet  remain,  even  as  regards  the  usually 
conspicuous  and  easily  recognizable  fossils  of  the  highly 
organised  animals  which  form  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  to  recompense  the  toil  of  the  Collector  and 
the  skill  of  the  Interpreter.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence 
already  elicited  from  that  part  of  the  earth  which,  after 
many  changes,  now  constitutes  the  British  Islands,  Bcoms 
to  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  following  outline  of  the 
Ancient  History  of  its  Mammalian  Fauna. 

We  discern  the  earliest  trace  of  warm-blooded,  air- 
breathing,  viviparous  quadrupeds  at  that  remote  period 
when  the  deposition  of  the  Oolitic  group  of  limestones  had 
commenced.  The  massive  evidence  of  the  operations 
of  the  old  ocean,  from  which  those  rocks  were  gradually 
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precipitated,  extends  across  England,  from  Yorkshire 
on  the  north-east  to  Dorsetshire  on  the  south-west, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  nearly  thirty  miles;  and 
from  some  land  wliich  formed  the  shore  of  this  arm  of 
sea,  were  washed  down  the  remains  of  small  Insectivo- 
rous and  probably  Marsupial  quadrupeds,  distinct  in  genus 
and  species  from  any  now  known  in  the  world.  With 
these  small  Mammals  there  occur  elytra  of  beetles,  and 
debris  of  Cycadett  and  other  terrestrial  plants.  The  cha- 
racter of  some  of  the  vegetable  fossils  and  of  the  as- 
sociated shells,  as  the  Trigoni^  for  example,  and  the 
great  abundance  in  the  oolitic  ocean  of  fishes,  whose  nearest 
living  analogue  is  the  Port-Jackson  Shark  (Cestradon)^ 
recall  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  actual  organic 
life  in  Australia.  In  contemplating,  however,  the  frail  and 
scanty  but  precious  evidence  of  the  ancient  oolitic  Insecti- 
vora,  we  naturally  ask,  could  this  link  of  the  Mammalian 
chain  of  Being  have  existed  detached  and  insulated  I  Were 
there  then  no  representatives  of  carnivorous  Thylacines 
and  Dasyures  to  enjoy  life  at  the  expense  of  the  little 
quick-breeding  Phascolotheres  and  Amphitheres  ?  We  can 
scarcely  resist  the  latent  conviction  of  such  an  association, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  since  we  find 
so  many  indications  of  coeval  conditions,  apparently  favour- 
able for  the  development  of  all  forms  of  organic  life :  and 
it  is  plain,  from  the  scarce  and  fragmentary  parts  of  the 
skeletons  of  the  hitherto  discovered  Stonesfield  Mammalia, 
that  many  circumstances  concurred  to  destroy  or  conceal 
such  evidences. 

The  non-discovery  of  the  remains  of  marine  Mammalia 
is  more  conclusive  as  to  their  non-existence.  Had  Whales, 
Grampuses,  Porpoises,  or  Manatees  existed  in  the  oolitic 
ocean,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  every  trace  of  their 
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bon«8  and  teeth  should  have  cHcapcd  notice  ;  e^peemlly 
when  tlie  remains  of  tlio  Cftiosuvri  and  otiicr  Reptilian 
inliabitants  of  tlioee  ancient  sens  are  so  abundant. 

From  the  remote  period  in  which  the  remains  of  Mam- 
mals first  make  their  appearance,  to  that  in  which  we 
again  get  indubitable  evidence  of  their  existence,  a  lapse 
of  time  incalculably  vast  has  occurred.  Wc  trace  it 
hy  the  successive  deposition  tVom  seas  and  estuaries,  of 
enonnoue  masses  of  rocks  of  various  kinds,  the  grave- 
yards of  as  various  extinct  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  The  shelly  limestone  of  Stonesfield,  which 
contains  the  bonea  of  the  Ainphilheria  and  Phascolo- 
i&tria,  lies  upon  Inferior  Oohte.  Upon  it  have  been 
accumulated  the  strata  of  the  Groat  Oolite,  the  Corn- 
brash  and  the  Forest  Marble;  and  upon  these  Imvo  been 
successively  piled  the  Oxford  group  of  Clay,"  Calcareous 
Grit  aud  Coral  Rag.  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  and  Portland 
Stone.  In  the  extensive  range  of  Wealden  Rocks,  de- 
posited after  the  formation  of  the  Portland  Sands  by  the 
waters  of  an  immense  estuary,  and  rising  to  the  height 
(if  eight  hundred  fcetj-f-  no  true  indications  of  warm- 
blooded animals  have  been  hitherto  discovered. | .  Four 
hundred  feet  deep  of  Gnult  and  Greensand  rest  upon  the 
Wealden,  but  reveal  no  trace  <if  Cetacean  or  other  form  of 
Mammalian  life. 


•  The  foMil  in  Ibc  Woodwnrdjan  Mnseuni,  referred  W  at  p.  520,  givoi  thv 
•>!«  indiotkn  of  a  mnrinc  nuunmnl  ni  thii  period.  Alilioiigb  the  drranuMneo 
of  iu  diKonny  nre  br  (rnin  bring  latitttctorj,  I  nm  onwitting  to  low  aight  of 
ihit  indiaition,  heamsp  Ike  Mrriml  YettcljctE,  whilil  ihey  evince  by  their  extreme 
carapnuion  and  nnchf  IntiB,  the  Cfltacoui  characteri,  preient  well-marked  >pccific 
^atlDctiniia  from  nil  known  recent  or  fbiiil  ipeciea. 

t  LjbII,  '  Elfmenlii  nf  Gcolngy,"  Bvo.  1838,  p.  345  j  Fitton.  'Geologj  nf 
IIiutingB,*p.5B;  aiid,  etpfcinlly,  Hantell, '  Oeolngy  nf  Su>Mi,'  ita.  11122.  and 
•abaeqnent  Watki  of  thi*  original  and  niwwMfid  «K[dowr  of  Ihe  Wmliicn. 

i  9ee  my  papcrio  ihe'ProdKdingii  of  thu  OcologiciU  Sociuty.'Dtr,  [7th,lfllj, 
"  On  the  mppojed  Bonw  of  Wadinjt  Iiird<  from  the  Wealden." 
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Over  these  foundations  of  the  present  south-eastern 
part  of  our  Island  the  oc<>an  continued  to  roll,  but 
under  influences  of  heat  and  light  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  corals  and  microscopic  shells,  during  a  period 
of  time  which  has  permitted  the  successive  accumular 
tion  of  layers  of  these  skeletons,  in  a  more  or  less  de- 
composed state,  with  probable  additions  from  submarine 
calcareous  and  siliceous  springs,  to  the  height  of  one 
thousand  feet.  But  although  amongst  the  remains  of 
higher  organized  animals  that  have  become  enveloped 
in  the  cretaceous  deposits,  there  have  been  recognised 
Birds,  Pterodactyles,  and  a  land  Lizard,  probably  washed 
down  from  some  neighbouring  shore,  no  trace  of  a  Mam- 
malian quadruped  has  yet  been  discovered  in  them. 

The  surface  of  the  chalk,  after  it  had  become  con- 
solidated,  was  long  exposed  to  the  eroding  action  of  waves 
and  currents.  Into  deep  indentations  so  formed  have 
been  rolled  fragments  of  chalk  and  flint,  with  much  sand. 
The  perforations  of  marine  animals  on  that  surface  have 
been  tilled  with  fine  sand ;  and  there  are  many  other 
proofs  of  the  lapse  of  a  long  interval  of  time  between  the 
completion  of  the  chalk  deposits  of  Britain  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  or  tertiary  era.  Of  this  era  our 
present  Island  gives  the  first  indication  in  traces  of  mighty 
rivers,  which  defiled  the  fair  surface  of  the  rising  chalk  by 
pouring  over  it  the  debris  of  the  great  continent  which  they 
drained, — a  continent  which  has  again  sunk,  and  probably 
now  lies  beneath  the  Atlantic. 

The  masses  of  clay  and  sand  that  have  been  thus 
deposited  upon  the  chalk  are  accumulated  chiefly  in  two 
tracts,  called  the  London  and  Hampshire  Basins,  which 
seem  to  have  been  two  estuaries  or  mouths  of  the  great  river  : 
the  one  extends  from  Cambridgeshire  through  Hertfordshire 
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and  Suffolk  to  the  Nortli  Downs,  the  other  from  the  South 
Downs,  along  the  range  of  chalk  hills,  into  Dorsetshire. 
Some  parts  of  these  deposits  attain  the  height  of  more  than 
one  thousand  feet,  indicating  the  great  depth  of  the  ocean 
into  which  they  were  poured.* 

At  the  time  when  these  vast  but  gradual  operations 
were  taking  place,  an  arm  of  sea  extended  from  the 
north  to  the  area  called  the  Basin  of  Paris,  which  received 
the  overflow  of  a  chain  of  lakes  extendmg  thither  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  central  mountain  group  of  France.f 
An  enormous  mass  of  mixed  or  alternating  marine  and 
freshwater  deposits  was  accumulated  in  this  basin,  coeval, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  identity  of  the  species  of  shells, 
with  the  outpouring  of  the  London  and  plastic  clays  upon 
the  English  chalk.  Each  division  of  the  French  eocene 
deposits  is  characterised  either  by  the  exclusive  possession 
or  the  predominance  of  particular  fossils,  and  the  entire 
series  must  have  required  a  long  lapse  of  ages  for  its  accu- 
mulation. 

Yet  the  sudden  introduction,  as  it  seems,  of  various 
forms  of  Mammalia,  at  this  period  of  the  earth's  history, 
corroborates  the  inference,  from  more  direct  evidence,  of 
the  long  interval  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the  ces- 
sation of  the  British  chalk  formation,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tertiary  deposits. 

The  proo&  of  the  abundant  Mammalian  inhabitants  of 
the  eocene  contii^ent  were  first  obtained  by  Cuvier  from  the 
fossilized  remains  in  the  deposits  that  fill  the  enormous 
Parisian  excavation  of  the  chalk.  But  the  forms  which 
that  great  Anatomist  restored  were  all  new  and  strange, 
— specifically,  and  for  the  most  part  generically,  distinct 

•  Lyell,  *  Principles  of  Geology,*  vol.  iv.  ch.  xx.  and  xxi. 
f  Omalius  d^Ualloy,  cited  by  Lyell,  1.  c.  p.  165. 
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from  all  known  existing  quadrupeds.  By  these  restora- 
tions the  Naturalist  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the 
aquatic  cloven-hoofed  animal  which  Guvier  has  called  Ano- 
plothere,  and  with  its  light  and  graceful  congeners,  the 
Dichobunes  and  Xiphiodon,  with  the  great  Palaeotheres, 
which  may  be  likened  to  hornless  Rhinoceroses,  with  the 
more  tapiroid  Lophiodon,  with  the  large  peccari-like  pachy- 
derm called  Glioeropotamus,  and  with  about  a  score  of 
other  genera  and  species. 

Long  before  any  discovery  had  been  made  of  remains 
of  terrestrial  Mammals  in  the  contemporary  London  and 
plastic  clays,  the  existence  of  neighbouring  dry  land  had 
been  inferred  from  the  occurrence,  in  those  deposits,  of 
bones  of  crocodiles  and  turtles,  and  from  the  immense 
number  of  fossil  seeds  and  fruits,  resembling  those  of  tro- 
pical trees,  as  pandani,  cocoa-nuts,  &c. 

The  remains  of  a  few  of  the  Mammals  of  the  ancient 
palm-groves  that  bordered  the  mighty  eocene  river  or  estu- 
ary, Imve  since  been  recovered  from  its  sediments.  One 
of  these  quadrupeds  is  a  Lophiodon,  another  a  nearly  allied 
pachyderm  (Coryphodon)  larger  than  any  existing  tapir; 
a  third  (Ifyraeotherium)  has  the  closest  afGnity  to  the 
Chccropotamus,  but  was  not  much  larger  than  a  hare. 
In  a  sandy  deposit,  probably  near  the  margin  of  the 
estuary,  and  where  Kingston  in  Sussex  now  stands,  the  re- 
mains of  a  smaller  species  of  Hyracothere,  about  the  size  of 
a  rabbit,  have  been  found  :  and  both  here  and  in  the  eocene 
clay  at  Sheppey,  and  at  Bracklesham,  vertebrsD  of  large  ser- 
pents like  the  Boa  Oonstrictor  have  been  discovered.  The 
combination  of  organic  remains  in  these  vast  accumulations 
of  the  detritus  of  the  eocene  continent  is,  in  fact,  quite  ana- 
logous to  what  may  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the  out- 
pourings of  the  Ganges  or  the  Amazon,  when  those  sedi- 
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mmtary  deposits  are  in  their  turn  raised  from  the  bed  of 
tbe  recipioDt  ocean,  and  made  dry  land. 

Scanty  as  are  the  eocene  MammaHa  hitherto  disco- 
vered in  the  London  clay,  they  are  highly  interesting 
from  their  identity  or  close  affinity  with  some  of  the  pe- 
culiar extinct  genera  of  the  Paris  basin.  In  the  fresh- 
water aud  marine  beds,  at  the  north  side  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  at  the  opposite  coast  of  Hampshire,  there 
occur  the  remains  of  the  same  species  of  quadrupt^ds  aa 
have  been  found  in  the  contemporaneous  Parisian  forma- 
tions. One  of  the  rarest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  Pa- 
chyderms, whose  peculiar  characters  were  obscurely  indi- 
cated by  Cuvier  from  scanty  fossils  yielded  by  the  Mont- 
martre  gypsum,  has  had  its  claims  to  generic  distinction 
established,  and  its  nature  and  afUnitiea  frilly  illustrated,  by 
more  perfect  specimens  from  the  eocene  limestone  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight:  in  no  other  part  of  Great  Britain  has  any  por- 
tion of  this  animal,  the  Chceropotamus,  been  found,  except 
in  the  above  hmited  locality,  which  alone  corresponds  with 
the  formations  of  the  Paris  basic  in  mini/ral  character,  as 
well  as  in  date  of  origin.  Thia  discovery  becomes,  therefore, 
peculiarly  interesting  and  suggestive.  For,  were  the  com- 
mon notion  true,  tltat  all  the  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds 
not  now  existing  in  our  island  had  been  brought  hither 
during  a  single  catastrophe,  and  had  been  strewed  with  the 
detritns  of  a  general  deluge  over  its  surface,  what  would 
have  been  the  chance  of  finding  the  solitary  bone  of  a  Ohoe- 
ropotamus  in  the  very  spot,  and  in  the  very  limited  locality, 
where  alone  in  all  England  the  same  kind  of  fresh-water 
deposits  existed  as  those  in  which  the  unique  upper  jaw 
of  the  same  estinct  species  had  been  found  in  France  t 
With  the  Chceropotamus  are  associated  in  the  Biustead  and 
Seafield  quarries  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  remains  of  Anoplo- 
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theriutn,  Dichobunc,  Palaeothcrium,  and  Lo[)1ii(Kl<)n,  show- 
ing, with  the  fossils  from  the  London  clay,  that  tlic  same 
peculiar  generic  forms  of  the  c]as.s  Mammalia  prevailed 
during  the  eocene  epoch  in  England  as  in  France. 

Almost  the  sole  exception  to  the  generic  distinction  of 
the  Eocene  Mammalia  which  occurred  in  the  researches 
of  Cuvier,  was  the  famous  Didelphys  of  Montmartre  :  and 
what  made  this  discovery  the  more  remarkable  was  the 
fact  that  all  the  known  existing  species  of  that  marsupial 
genus  arc  now  confined  to  America,  and  the  greater  part 
to  the  southern  division  of  that  continent.  An  Opossum 
appears  to  have  been  associated  with  the  peccari-like 
Hyracotherium  in  the  eocene  sand  of  Suffolk ;  where,  like- 
wise, some  teeth  of  a  Monkey,  apparently  a  Macacus,  have 
been  found.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  remark  that  the 
Peccari,  the  nearest  existmg  ally  to  the  old  Hyracotlierc, 
is,  like  the  Opossum,  now  peculiar  to  America ;  and  that 
two  species  of  Tapir,  the  nearest  living  allies  to  the  Lo- 
[)hiodon,  exist  in  South  America.  We  gain  little,  how- 
ever, from  the  comparison  of  the  eocene  with  the  exist- 
ing Mammalia,  in  reference  to  their  geographical  distri- 
bution, except  a  strong  indication  that  the  relative  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  sea,  as  well  as  the  climate  of  En- 
glish latitudes,  were  then  widely  different  firom  what  they 
are  at  the  present  day. 

The  marine  deposits  of  the  eocene  epoch,  in  contrast 
with  those  of  the  preceding  secondary  periods,  also  be- 
speak the  great  advance  of  animal  life,  and  show  the  re- 
mains of  great  Whales.  Petriiied  cetaceous  bones  have 
been  found  in  situ  in  the  London  clay  at  Harwich ;  and 
similarly  petrified  teeth  and  ear-bones,  "  cetotolites,*"  have 
been  washed  out  of  the  eocene  clay  into  the  Red-crag  at 
Felixstow.     These  fossils,  however,  belong  to  species  dis- 
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tinct  from  any  known  existing  Cctacea,  and  which,  pro- 
bably, like  some  of  the  eocene  quadrupeds,  retained  fully 
developed  characters  which  are  embryonic  and  transitory 
in  existing  cognate  Mammals. 

With  the  last  layer  of  the  eocene  deposits  we  lose,  in 
this  island,  every  trace  of  the  Mammalia  of  that  remote 
period.  The  imagination  strives  in  vain  to  form  an  idea 
commensurate  with  the  evidence  of  the  intervening  ope- 
rations which  Continental  Geology  teaches  to  have  gra- 
dually and  successively  taken  place,  of  the  length  of  time 
that  elapsed  before  the  foundations  of  England  were  again 
sufficiently  settled  to  serve  as  the  theatre  of  life  to  another 
race  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds.  The  miocene  strata  of 
the  basins  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Bormida,  attest  the  share  which  the  sea  took  in 
the  contribution  of  these  deposits,  between  the  end  of  the 
eocene  period  and  the  time  when  we  again  find  Mam- 
malian fossils  in  England.  Lakes  and  rivers  intercalated 
their  sediments  with  those  of  the  sea,  as  at  Saucats,  south 
of  Bordeaux ;  whilst  active  volcanoes  in  Auvergne,  Hun- 
gary, and  Transylvania,  were  adding  their  share  of  solid 
matter  to  the  rising  continent.* 

Our  knowledge  of  the  progression  of  Mammalian  life  in 
Europe  during  this  period,  is  derived  exclusively  from 
continental  fossils.  These  teach  us  that  one  or  two  of  the 
generic  forms  most  frequent  in  the  older  tertiary  strata 
still  lingered  on  the  earth,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  eocene 
Mammalia  had  been  superseded  by  a  new  race,  some  of 
which  present  characters  intermediate  between  those  of 
eocene  and  those  of  pliocene  genera.  The  Dinotherium 
and  narrow-toothed  Mastodon,  for  example,  diminish  the 
interval  between  the    Lophiodon  and  the  Elephant ;  the 

•  Lycll,  loc.  cit,  ch.  xv. 
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Anthracotherium  and  Hippohyus,  that  between  Ghoeropo- 
tamns  and  Hippopotamus;  the  Acerotherium  was  a  link 
connecting  Palaeotherium  with  Rhinoceros.  With  these 
and  other  forms,  as  Halitherium,  a  kind  of  Dngong  with 
molar  teeth  like  those  of  the  Hippopotamus,  there  like- 
wise appear  a  few  genera  that  predominate  in  the  pliocene 
strata,  and  which  are  still  represented  on  the  earth ; 
though  by  species  quite  distinct  from  those  that  existed 
during  either  of  the  tertiary  periods.  Our  own  island 
yields  but  a  dim  and  confused  indication  of  the  geological 
operations  that  took  place  between  the  eocene  and  pliocene 
periods,  in  the  wreck  of  strata  that  constitute  part  of  the 
so-called  Crag-formations  on  its  eastern  coast.  In  the 
oldest,  and  probably  mioccne  portion,  called  the  ^^  Bed- 
crag,^^  numerous  remains  of  three  or  four  extinct  species  of 
Cetaceous  mammals  occur ;  but  these  were  probably  washed 
out  of  the  subjacent  eocene  beds.  From  the  Bed-crag 
there  have,  likewise,  been  obtained  a  few  rolled  fragments 
of  teeth  referable  to  a  Bear,  to  a  species  of  Felis  of  the  size 
of  a  Leopard,  to  a  Hog,  and  a  Deer.  In  the  Norwich,  or 
fluvio-marine  Crag,  referred  by  Mr.  Lyell  to  his  oldest 
pliocene  period,  there  are  found  teeth  and  tusks  of  a  Mas- 
todon of  the  same  species  as  that  which  is  associated  with 
the  Dinotherium  in  the  miocene  deposits  at  Eppelsheim ; 
and  no  remains  of  Mastodon  have  been  found  in  any  other 
formation  in  this  island.  This  rare  British  Fossil  Mammal, 
occurring  in  a  deposit  which  is  very  near,  if  not  identical  in 
point  of  time,  with  the  continental  formations  containing 
more  abundant  and  perfect  remains  of  the  same  Mas- 
todon, is  a  fact  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  Chccro- 
potamus  and  Anoplothere  in  our  fresh-water  eocene  beds ; 
and  is  equally  illustrative  of  the  relation  of  particular 
species  to  particular  epochs. 
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When  the  eocene  and  otlier  foundations  of  our  preseiit 
ieland  had  risen  Irom  the  deep  and  become  the  seat  of 
fresh-water  lakes,  receiving  their  tranquil  deposits  with 
the  abundant  shells  of  their  testaceous  colonies,  and 
during  the  long  progress  of  that  slow  and  une^jual  eleva- 
tion which  converted  chains  of  lakes  into  rivt^r- courses, 
aa  extensive  and  varied  Mammalian  Fauna,  as  distinct 
from  the  miocene  a^  thi^  from  the  eocene  series,  ranged  the 
banks  or  swam  the  waters  of  those  ancient  lakes  and 
rivers.  Of  these  pliocene  Man^mals,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  !n  the  bones  and  teeth  of  successive  generations 
which  have  been  accumulated  in  the  undisturbed  stratified 
lacustrine  and  fluviatile  formations.  The  like  evidence  is 
g^ven  by  the  existence  of  similar  remains  in  local  drifts, 
composed  of  gravel,  exclusively  derived  from  rocks  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  drift,  without  a  single 
intermixture  of  any  far  transported  fragments.  Equally 
conclusive  and  more  readily  appreciable  proof,  that  the  now 
extinct  pliocene  and  pleistoccna  Mammalia  actually  lived 
and  died  in  this  country,  has  been  brought  to  light  Jrom 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  eaves  which  served  as  lurking- 
places  for  the  predaceous  species,  and  as  charnel-houses  to 
thdr  prey. 

At  the  period  indicated  by  those  superficial  stratified 
and  imstratified  deposits,  the  Mastodon  had  probably  dis- 
appeared from  England  :  but  gigantic  Elephants  of  nearly 
twice  the  bulk  of  the  largest  iudividuals  that  now  exist  in 
Ceylon  aud  Africa,  roamed  here  in  herds,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  abundance  of  their  remains.  Two-homed  Rhi- 
noceroses, of  at  least  two  species,  forced  their  way  through 
the  ancient  forests,  or  wallowed  in  the  swamps.  The 
lakes  and  rivers  were  tenanted  by  Hippo potomuseB  a^ 
bulky  and  with  as  formidable  tusks  as  those  of  Atrica. 
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Three  kinds  of  wild  Oxen,  two  of  which  were  of  coloissal 
size  and  strength,  and  one  of  these  maned  and  villous  like 
the  Bonassus,  found  subsiMtence  in  the  plains.  Deer,  as  gi- 
gantic in  proportion  to  existing  species,  were  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  old  Uri  and  Bi^anies,  and  may  have  disputed 
with  them  the  pasturage  of  that  ancient  land :  one  of 
these  extinct  Deer  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  ^^  Irish 
Elk,'^  by  the  enormous  expanse  of  its  broad-palmed  ant- 
lers ;  *  another  had  horns  more  like  those  of  the  Wapiti, 
but  surpassed  that  great  Canadian  Deer  in  bulk ;  a  third 
extinct  species  more  resembled  the  Indian  Hippelaphus ; 
and  with  these  were  associated  the  Bed-deer,  the  Rein-deer, 
the  Boe-buck,  and  the  Goat.  A  Wild  Horse,  a  Wild  Ass 
or  Quagga,  and  the  Wild  Boar,  entered  also  into  the 
series  of  British  Pliocene  hoofed  Mammalia. 

The  Gamivora,  organized  to  enjoy  a  life  of  rapine  at 
the  expense  of  the  vegetable-feeders,  to  restrain  their 
undue  increase,  and  abridge  the  pangs  of  the  maimed  and 
sickly,  were  duly  adjusted  in  numbers,  size,  and  ferocity 
to  the  fell  task  assigned  to  them  in  the  organic  economy 
of  the  pre-Adamitic  world.  Besides  a  British  Tiger  of 
larger  size,  and  with  proportionally  larger  paws  than  that 
of  Bengal,  there  existed  a  stranger  Feline  animal  (Jfo- 
ehairodus)  of  equal  size,  which,  from  the  great  length  and 
sharpness  of  its  sabre-shaped  canines,  was  probably  the 
most  ferocious  and  destructive  of  its  peculiarly  carnivorous 
family.  Of  the  smaller  Felines  we  recognise  the  remains 
of  a  Leopard  or  large  Lynx,  and  of  a  Wild  Gat. 

Troops  of  Hyainas,  larger  than  the  fierce  Grocuta  of 
South  Africa,  which  they  most  resembled,  crunched  the 
bones  of  the  carcases  relinquished  by  the  nobler  beasts  of 
prey ;  and,  doubtless,  often  themselves  waged  the  war  of 

*  See  cut  in  Title-page,  and  fig.  182. 


(tectruotimi  on  the  feebkr  quudru{wil8.  A  sftva^u  Buar, 
9urpa«sing  in  size  the  Urtuiferox  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains, 
found  its  lii ding-place,  like  the  liyajna,  in  mtaiy  of  the 
existing  limestone  caverns  of  England.  With  the  UririB 
t^laui  was  associated  another  Bear,  more  like  the  com- 
mon European  species,  hul  larger  than  the  present  indivi- 
duHls  of  the  Urms  Arctos.  VVolvoa  and  Foxes,  the 
Badger,  the  Otter,  the  Foumart,  and  the  Stoat,  complete 
the  category  of  the  known  pliocene  Camivora  of  Britain. 

Bats,  Moles,  and  Shrews,  were  then,  as  now,  the  forms 
that  preyed  upon  the  insect  world  in  this  island.  Good 
evidence  of  a  fossil  Hedgehog  has  not  yet  been  obtained  ; 
but  remains  of  an  extinct  Insectivore  of  equal  size,  and 
with  closer  aflinities  to  the  Mole-tribe,  have  been  discovered 
in  a  pliocene  formation  in  Norfolk.  Two  kinds  of  Beaver, 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  Water-voles  and  Field-voles,  Rata 
and  Mice,  richly  represented  the  Kodent  Order.  The 
greater  Beaver  (TroponiAerium)  and  the  Tail-leas  Hare  (La- 
gomys)  were  the  only  subgeneric  forms,  perhaps  the  only 
gpeciea,  of  the  pliocene  GUres  that  have  not  been  recog- 
nised as  existing  in  Britain  within  the  historic  period. 
The  newer  tertiary  seas  were  tenanted  by  Cetacea,  either 
generically  or  speciiically  identical  with  those  that  aro 
now  taken  or  cast  upon  our  shores. 

In  the  Bub8ei]uent  pages  of  this  work  will  he  found  the 
details  of  the  various  kinds  of  evidence  which  concur  to 
prove  that  the  Mammalia  just  enumerated  actually  lived, 
generation  after  generation,  for  a  long  sueecssion  of  years,  in 
the  land  that  now  constitutes  Great  Britain.  It  may  be 
sufficient,  here,  to  adduce  one  fact,  derived  from  the  pecu- 
liar economy  of  the  Deer-tribe,  which  rebuts  the  notion 
that  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  species  have  belonged  to 
f  drowned  animals  drifted  from  a  distance. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  antlers  of  deer  are  shed  and 
renewed  annually ;  and  a  male  may  be  reckoned  to  leave 
about  eight  pairs  of  antlers,  besides  its  bones,  to  testify 
its  former  existence  upon  the  earth :  but,  aa  the  female 
has  usually  no  antlers,  our  expectations  might  be  limited 
to  the  discovery  of  four  times  aa  many  pairs  of  antlers  as 
skeletons  in  the  superficial   deposits  of  the   countries   in 
which  such  deer  have  lived  and  died.     The  actual  pro- 
portion of  the   fossil  antlers  of  the  great  extinct  species 
of  British  pliocene  Deer,  which  antlers  are  proved  by  the 
form  of  their  base  to  have  been  shed  by  the  living  ani- 
mals, to   the  fossil   bones   of  the  same   species  is  some- 
what greater  than  in  the  above  calculation.     Although, 
therefore,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  swollen  carcase 
of  a  drowned  exotic  Deer  might  be  borne  along  a  diluvial 
wave  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  its  bones  ultimately 
be  deposited  far  from   its   native  soil,  it  is   not   credible 
that  all  the  solid  shed  antlers  of  such  species  of  Deer  could 
be  carried  by  the  same  cause  to  the  same  distance ;  or 
that  any  of  them  could  be  rolled  for  a  short  distance  with 
other  heavy  dc^bris  of  a  mighty  torrent,  without  fracture 
and  signs  of  friction.     But  the  shed  antlers  of  the  large 
extinct  species  of  Deer  found  in  this  island  and  in  Ireland 
have  commonly  their  points  or  branches  entire  as  when 
they  fell ;  and  the  fractured  specimens  are  generally  found 
in  caves,  and  show  marks  of  the  teeth  of  the  ossivorous 
Hyaenas,  by  which  they  had  been  gnawed, — thus  at  the 
same  time  revealing  the  mode  in  which  they  were  intro- 
duced into  those  caves,  and  proving  the  contemporaneous 
existence  in  this  island  of  both  kinds  of  Mammalia.* 

The  perfect  condition,  and  the  sharply  defined  processes, 

*  Sec  tho  beautiful  and  conclusive  reasoning  of  Dr.  Buckland  on  this  subject, 
in  his  *  Keliquias  Diluvianse,*  pp.  19 — 24. 
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often  in  high  relief,  of  many  of  the  bones  of  Elephants, 
Rhinoceroses,  and  Hippopotamnses  from  our  tranqail  fresh- 
water deposits,  concur,  with  the  nature  of  their  beds,  to 
refute  the  hypothesis  of  their  hanng  been  borne  hither  by 
a  diluvial  current  from  regions  of  the  earth  to  which  the 
same  genera  of  quadrupeds  are  now  limited.     The  very 
abundance  of  their  fossil  remains  in  our  island,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  notion  of  their  forming  its  share  of  the 
carcases  of  one  generation  of  tropical  beasts  drowned  and 
dispersed  by  a  single  catastrophe  of  waters.     This  abun- 
dance indicates,  on  the  contrary,  that   the  deposits  con- 
taining them  formed  the  grave-yard,  as  it  were,  of  many 
successive  generations.     But   I   may  here   remark,  that, 
notwithstanding  we  are  led  to  believe,  from   the   extra- 
ordinary number  of  their  remains,  that  Mammoths  existed 
in  Britain  in  herds,  like  their  gregarious  congeners  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  yet  the  multitude  of  co-existing  individuals  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  from  the  absolute  quantity  of  their  fossil 
remains  in  a  given  locality.     As  reasonably  might  we  infer 
the   former  populousness  of  a  deserted  village  from   the 
quantity  of  human  bones  in  its  churchyard. 

Having  offered  the  foregoing  remarks,  chiefly  for  the  Rea- 
der who  may  not  be  versed  in  Geology,  in  justification  of 
the  title  of  the  present  work,  according  to  its  frill  signifi- 
cation, that  not  merely  the  Fossils,  but  the  Species  recon- 
structed by  their  interpretation,  were  British, — I  proceed 
to  consider  the  question  which  will  next  naturally  sug- 
gest itself,  viz. :  how  the  various  members  of  that  ancient 
Fauna  came  into  this  Island!  The  Geologist,  cognizant 
of  the  great  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  land  and 
sea  which  continued  to  be  in  operation  during  the  plio- 
cene and  post-pliocene  periods,  will  probably  reply,  that 
Britain   was  not   insulated   from    the   Continent  when   it 
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received  its  pliocene  Mammalia ;  aud  the  Zoologist  finds 
this  answer  to  accord  with  the  known  powers  and  habits 
of  those  Mammalia.  It  is  true  that  the  Elephant  crosses 
rivers  too  deep  for  it  to  ford;  but  it  swims  heavily  and 
slowly,  the  head  and  body  quite  immersed,  and  only  the 
end  of  the  trunk  raised  out  of  the  water.  The  Hippo- 
potamus has  been  observed  to  go  a  short  way  out  to  sea 
from  the  mouth  of  its  native  African  river.  "  The  Tiger 
is  seen  swimming  about  among  the  islands  and  creeks  in 
the  delta  of  the  Oanges ;  and  the  Jaguar  traverses  with 
case  the  largest  streams  in  South  America.  The  ]}ear, 
also,  and  the  Bison  cross  the  current  of  the  Mississippi.**^^ 
But  these  facts  seem  to  me  to  form  inadequate  grounds 
for  belief  that  those  animals  could  cross  a  tidal  current 
of  sea,  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  Still  less  can  we  suppose 
that  the  ponderous  Rhinoceroses,  the  Hyccnas,  Wolves, 
Foxes,  Badgers,  Oxen,  Horses,  Hogs,  and  Goats;  the 
smaller  Deer,  Hares,  Rabbits,  Pikas,  or  even  the  aquatic 
Rodents,  could  have  reached  this  island  from  the  Con- 
tinent, if  the  present  oceanic  barrier  had  interposed.  The 
idea  of  a  separate  creation  of  the  same  series  of  Mammalia 
which  existed  on  the  Continent,  in  and  for  a  small  con- 
tiguous island,  will  hardly  be  accepted.  M.  Desmarest 
deduced  an  argument  in  proof  that  France  and  England 
were  once  united,  from  the  correspondence  of  their  Wolves, 
Bears,  and  other  species  known  to  have  existed  in  this 
island  within  the  period  of  history:  the  conchision  becomes 
irresistible  when  the  same  correspondence  is  found  to  ex- 
tend through  the  entire  series  of  Proboscidian,  Pachy- 
dermal.  Equine,  Bovine,  Cervine,  Carnivorous,  and  Rodent 
Mammalia,  which  characterized  the  two  countries  during 
the   pliocene   period  of  Geology.      Thus    the    science    of 

*  Lyull,  i'rincipluH  uf  (iculogy,  vul.  iii.  p.  33. 
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Anatomy  not  only  reveals  the  great  fact  of  tbe  former 
existence  in  our  present  island  of  the  same  extinct  spe- 
cies of  quadrupeds  that  co-existed  on  the  Continent,  but 
becomes  in  an  unexpected  degree  auxiliary  to  geographi- 
cal science  ;  it  throws  light  upon  the  former  physical 
configuration  of  £urope,  and  on  the  changes  which  it  has 
since  undergone,  and  shows  that  the  most  striking  of 
those  changes  have  taken  place  at  a  comparatively  modem 
period  in  the  history  of  this  planet. 

Amongst  the  purely  geological  phenomena  which  indi- 
cate the  movements  and  disturbances  of  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  parts  of  England  during  the  pliocene  period, 
may  be  cited  the  patches  of  London  clay,  with  overlying 
lacustrine  strata,  which  are  met  with  on  highly  elevated 
mounds  of  chalk,  indicating  considerable  np-heaval  of  those 
marine  formations  subsequent  to  their  reception  of  pliocene 
fresh-water  deposits.  Some  of  the  deposits  which,  from 
the  abundance  of  Mammoth  fossils  in  them,  have  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Man  tell  the  name  of"  Elephant-bed,'^*  have 
been  spread  out  confusedly,  either  by  successive  waves, 
or  by  ice-floes  carried  along  by  ocean  currents.  Mr.  Lyell, 
generalizing  the  various  particular  phenomena  indicative 
of  these  changes,  says: — "First,  the  south-eastern  part 
of  England  had  acquired  its  actual  configuration  when 
the  ancient  chalk-cliff  was  formed,  a  beach  of  sand  and 
shingle  having  been  thrown  up  at  the  base  of  the  cliff. 
Afterwards  the  whole  coast,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it 
where  the  Elephant-bed  now  extends,  subsided  to  the 
depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  during  the  period  of  sub- 
mergence, successive  layers  of  white  calcareous  rubble  were 
accumulated  so  as  to  cover  the  ancient  beach.  Sub- 
sequently, the  coast  was  again  raised,  so  that  the  ancient 

*  Geology  of  the  South  East  of  England,  8yo.,  1833,  p.  31. 
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shore  was  elevated  to  a  level  somewhat  higher  than  its 
original  position.''  * 

In  this  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  snpra- 
cretaceous  deposits  of  Sussex,  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Worthing,-!- 
who  has  concentrated  the  observations  of  many  years,  upon 
the  geology  of  that  county,  fully  coincides,  and  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  comparatively  modem  character  of  certaiu 
remarkable  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  our  south- 
cm  coast. 

To  a  series  of  successive  elevations  and  depressions,  like 
those  elucidated  by  the  observations  of  the  Geologists 
above  cited,  may  be  attributed  the  final  establishment  of 
the  British  Channel.  And,  in  referring  to  that  event  as 
comparatively  recent,  the  term  must  not*be  judged  of  in 
relation  to  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  world's  time  as  has 
been  marked  down  in  the  records  of  the  present  infancy 
of  the  human  race  :  we  shall  better  appreciate  it,  perhaps, 
by  recalling  the  ideas  of  perpetuity  which  we  attach  to 
our  ocean  barrier,  when,  gazing  on  its  waves,  we  sum  up 
the  known  changes  which  they  have  produced  on  the  coast 
line  within  the  period  of  history  or  tradition. 

Indications  of  Geological  changes  during  the  pliocene 
period  are  not  limited  in  England  to  the  southern  parts 
of  the  island.  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  elucidation  of  the 
'  Boulder  formation  of  Eastem  Norfolk,'}  says : — "  The 
fluvio-marine  contents  of  the  Norwich  Crag  imply  the 
former  existence  of  an  estuary  on  the  present  site  of  parts 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  including  the  eastern  coast  of 
Norfolk.  Into  this  estuary  or  bay,  one  or  many  rivers 
entered ;   and  in  the  strata  then  formed  were  imbedded 

•  Op.  cit.  ?ol.  vi.  cit.  p,  261. 

t  On  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  formations  of  Sasiex,  4to. 

X  '  PhiloMphical  Magazine,*  vol  xtL  May  1840,  p.  373. 
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the  remains  of  animnia  ami  hIicUs  of  the  land,  river,  and  sea. 
Certain  parts  of  tins  area  seem  at  k'Dgth  to  have  been 
chnngctl  from  sea  into  low  marshy  land,  either  berause 
the  sea  was  filled  up  with  sediment,  or  because  its  bottom 
was  up-heaved,  or  by  the  infliienee  of  both  these  causes." 

The  present  position  of  tho  fresh-water  white  marls  in 
Lancashire,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  and  in  Ireland,  in  which 
marls  the  remains  of  the  MugaceroB  arc  so  common,  attest 
the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  lu  t)ie  geo- 
graphical condition  of  those  lands  since  the  period  when 
that  now-extinct  Deer  letl  its  remains  in  those  newer 
pliocene  lacustrine  deposits.? 

The  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  great  northern  drift 
show  that,  whilst  the  eastern  portion  of  England,  and  so 
mueh  of  the  western  part  as  Mr.  Murchison  lias  called  Stlib- 
r'la,^  were  dry  land,  and  inhabited  by  the  pliocene  Mam- 
malia, the  eastern  part  of  Lancashire,  nearly  all  Cheshire, 
the  north  of  Shropshire,  and  a  large  part  of  Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Gloucestershire,  were  under  the  sea. 

The  indications  of  such  changes,  mighty  in  comparison 
with  any  of  which  human  history  takes  cognizance,  pre- 
pare us  to  view  with  less  surprise  the  corresponding 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  Mammalian  Fauna ; 
but  we  are  stdl  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  extirpation 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  it  as  has  become  extinct.  It 
is  an  important  fact,  however,  that  a  part  and  not  the 
whole  of  the  terrestrial  species  have  thus  perished,  J  whence 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  cause  of  their  destruction  has 
not  been  a  violent  and  universal  catastrophe  from  which 
none   could  escape.     There  is  no  small   analogy,  indeed, 

■  Profcswt  E.1.  Fotk'B,  dt«ii  nt  p.  *67.         +  '  SiluriiiD  Sy»U-iu,'  4m.  p.  S2.1. 

t  Tbii  bet  WDi  cgtiibliibi^  by  wveral  of  tbe  determiuBtioiK  in  my  *  Report* 
on  the  Briliili  FouU  Muanuilui,'  comniitnicated  to  the  Meetinga  of  the  Britiih 
AuueiBlioii  in  IlU'i  nnd  1343. 
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beUveeu  the  course  of  the  extirpation  of  the  Pliocene 
Mannnals,  an«l  that  which  hi*ftorv  «Iiows  to  have  reduced 
tlie  nuuil>eri»  of  the  wiM  animals  of  continents  and  islands 
in  connection  witii  the  progress  of  man^s  dominion.  Tlie 
largest,  the  most  ferocious,  and  the  least  useAil  of  the 
pliocene  8pe<*ies  have  perished :  hut  the  Horse,  the  Ass, 
the  Hog,  probably  the  smaller  Wild  Ox,  the  Goat,  the 
Red-deer,  and  lloe,  and  many  of  the  dimiuntive  quadni- 
jnmIs,  remain.  The  present  negative  evidence  supfiorts  the 
belief  tliat  the  Human  species  had  not  been  called  into 
existence  when  the  Mammoth,  the  tichorhine  and  lepto- 
rhine  Uhinoceroses,  and  the  great  northern  Hippo])otanius 
b<;came  extinct.  Cuvier  drew  the  same  conclusion  as 
to  the  Quadrunianous  Order  from  the  same  grounds; 
but  the  recent  discovery  of  a  true  fossil  portion  of  a  Mon- 
key ^s  skeleton,  (figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  p.  xlvi,)  in  the  same  la- 
custrine deposits  which  abound  in  the  remains  of  extinct 
Pachyderms,  with  similar  discoveries  noticed  in  the  first 
sei'tion  of  the  present  Work,  should  teach  caution  in  the 
application  of  conclusions  from  merely  negative  facts.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Horse  and  Ass  arc  descendants  of  a 
species  of  pliocene  antiquity  in  Europe.  There  is  no  ana- 
tomical character  by  which  the  present  Wild  Boar  can 
be  distinguished  specifically  from  that  which  was  con- 
iem[M>rary  with  the  Mammoth.  All  the  species  of  Euro- 
pean pliocene  Bovtdte  came  down  to  the  Historical  period, 
and  the  Aurochs  and  Musk-Ox  still  exist ;  but  the  one 
<iwes  its  jire.^ervation  to  special  Imperial  protection,  and 
the  other  has  been  driven,  like  the  Rein-deer,  to  high 
northern  latitudes."*^     There  is  evidence  that  the  great  Bos 

•  The  olison'ntions  of  Mr.  Murchifton,  in  his-  great  work  on  tho  Geology  of 
HuMfciii,  4to.,  1845,  pp.  471,  A\}'2  to  507,  f)caring  upon  the  question  of  the  specific 
idi'iUity  of  the  existing  with  the  foshil  Aun)chK,  nrc  highly  interesting,  ami  Mip- 
|H)rt  the  conclusions  to  which  I  had  arrived  from  anatomical  com]KirisonH. 


primiffettttu,  imil  Un?  small  titjt  tongifront,  wliicli  date,  bv 
(bssilg,  frwm  the  time  of  tho  Mammoth,  cotiliuned  to  csist 
in  Uiis  island  afler  it  became  iuhnbited  by  Man.*  The 
small  sliortlionied  pliocene  Ox  is  most  probubly  8till  gire' 
served  in  the  mouniain  varieties  of  our  domestic  cattle.  Tli« 
^reat  Unis  seems  never  to  have  been  tamed,  but  to  linvc 
Iwen  finally  extirpated  in  Scotland.  Of  the  Cervine  tribe, 
the  Ri-d-dccr  and  the  Roebuck  still  fxisl  in  the  moimtahion^ 
districts  of  the  north,  hut,  like  the  Aurochs  in  Lithuania, 
hy  grace  of  special  protective  laws.  Tlie  Bein-deer  has,  re- 
latively to  Britain,  become  extinct,  nor  will  our  present 
climate  permit  its  naturaiiTiation.  The  Megaccrof,  tln' 
still  larger  Stron^t/loeeroe,  and  the  remarkable  Cervus 
Bueitaiuii,  have  absolutely  perished.  With  the  diminution 
of  tlie  great  Herbivora,  wliicli  would  uuturully  follow  the 
limitation  of  their  range  of  pasturage,  when  England  Im'- 
caine  an  island,  that  of  the  Ganiivora  dependent  on  them 
for  food,  would  inevitably  follow.     But  the  sabre-toothed 

*  Both  ill*  Um  (Boi  prinigoiiiii)  and  the  Ititoti  /irumi  appear  lu  liiny 
tiva  nntonipamiy  with  Man  in  the  Nnrlh  or  conlincnlsl  Europo.  ThiHr  »kiile- 
tcMii  hieie  lieen  faand,  with  Itinl  of  the  Lirgc  Tniietjr  of  Rein-deer  which  etiiled  ii> 
flmniiDj  in  the  time  nl  TncitBS,  in  a  Img  in  Scanin  h;  PisreBBOr  NillMin,  *ii>l 
arc  [Hcaerrcd  in  the  Moseiini  U  Loud.  My  Triend  Mr.  Mnrchinin  wriln  In 
tat  ■ — "Thii  L'ms  is  mnst  remarkahle  in  cxliihiting  a  wonnd  of  ttie  npogihjii* 
of  Uw  (rcnnd  dorml  Tertebni,  Hpparenll;  inflicted  hy  a  javelin  (if  nna  nf  thr 
■boriginM,  the  hola  left  by  which  (ofTeriug  it>  larger  nrifico  towanli  the  h«ul 
of  tlic  Ox,  and  t)ie  >nud!or  orifice  towaida  it>  rump,)  was  eisctly  fitted  liy  Nilltnn 
villi  ODD  of  the  heodii  of  the  uicient  utone  javelina  collected  and  deKrilxtd  l)y 
thai  extellenC  Natnialiit,  in  hi>  Work,  enlillod,  "  Skondinaiiska  flonlca'a  I'r- 
InTMindre,  Lund,  1043."  Thii  inainuncnl  fractured  the  bone  and  poni<lrnted 
In  the  qiophyiia  of  the  third  doraal  lerleb™,  wUch  is  also  injiirnd.  Tbi- 
fnetiited  poninni  are  *a  veil  cemented  that  Nillun  thinka  tho  animiil  proba- 
bly liied  tsoor  three  yean  after.  The  wound  mual  hare  been  inflicted  over  iho 
tiomi;  and  the  jaFClin  mun  hnic  been  hiirW  with  prodigioas  fono." 

1  nn  much  disponed  lo  assent  to  tbis  interpretatian  of  the  wonnd  of  the  great 
rninct  Ox.  It  is  haid  to  conceive  how  sueh  a  wonnd  could  have  been  inflicted 
ly  (be  hom  of  annther  Uru»  ;  but,  in  inleipreUng  these  evidences  of  pritneml 
hntlililT,  the  combatiro  inn^ncts  and  pointed  wcnpoiii  uf  the  Ox  and  Deer- 
lnb«,  an  always  to  be  tokeiv  bto  the  account. 
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Macliairodus,  the  great  Spela^au  Tiger,  H  jsena,  and  Bear, 
together  with  the  gigantic  pliocene  Pachyderms,  became 
extinct  here  and  elsewhere,  as  it  would  seem,  before  the 
creation  of  Man,  —  which  would  indicate  that  the  extir- 
pating cause,  if  it  were  extrinsic  to  their  own  constitution, 
had  been  due  to  changes  of  the  configuration  and  climate 
of  the  great  continent  over  which  they  ranged.  We  can 
only  associate  with  the  insular  condition  of  Britain  the 
subsequent  progress  of  extirpation,  through  the  agency  of 
Man,  by  which  the  smaller  kind  of  Bear  and  the  Wolf 
have  ceased  to  exist  with  us.  AVhibt  the  Fox,  the  Badger, 
the  Otter,  the  Polecat,  the  Wild  Gat,  and  the  Stoat, 
owe  their  prolonged  existence,  as  British  species,  to  their 
comparatively  less  noxious  character  and  insignificant 
size. 

With  regard  to  the  Bodentia,  the  great  Trogonthere 
seems  to  have  become  extinct  in  England  and  the  EuropaK>- 
Asiatic  continent  before  the  historical  period,  whilst  the 
smaller  pliocene  Beaver  continued  to  exist  with  us  like  the 
Wolf,  until  hunted  down  by  man :  it  still  survives  in  a  few 
of  the  great  continental  rivers.*  Of  the  little  Lagomys  of 
our  ossiferous  caves  no  living  example  remains  in  either 
England  or  Europe :  the  species,  indeed,  may  be  extinct : 
its  genus  is  now  limited  to  central  and  southern  Asia.  I 
am  unable  to  detect  any  specific  distinction  in  the  fossil 
bones  of  the  pliocene  species  of  Lepus  and  Arvicda  from 
those  of  the  Hares,  Babbits,  and  Voles  that  still  exist  in 
this  island.  Native  species  are  still  obviously  departing, 
whilst  varieties  of  the  domesticated  animals  arc  coming 
in. 

We  learn,  then,  from  history,  that  part  of  the  reduction 

•  Tlie  Beaver  of  North  America,  {CuaUtr /Umt^)  is  a  distinct  species  from  the 


of  a  fonner  rii-h  scries  of  British  Maminaliti  to  its  prt'aeiit 
scanty  pniportioii,  has  heen  caused  hy  Irnman  agency ;  aiiil 
wo  may  reasonably  coujecture  that  tlic  rest  of  tho  great 
change  has  been  the  consequence  of  a  series  uf  gradual 
and  consecutive  dyings-out  of  species ;  since  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  pliocene  nn<I  poet-phocene  Mammalia  are 
irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  that  they  all  simulta- 
neously perished  by  a  sudden  and  violent  catastrophe,  like 
that  which  Cuvier  deduced  from  the  phenomenon  of  the 
frozen  Mammoth.*  Evidence  will  be  given  in  the  present 
work  in  proof,  that  the  Elephants  and  Rhinoceroses  of 
pliocene  Britain,  were  adapted  to  live  in  a  northern  or 
temperate  climate ;  and  since  the  Hipjxipotamus,  their  con- 
temporary and  associate,  was  a  different  species  from  the 
present  African  one,  it  might  also  have  been  able  to  exist 
beneath  a  less  sultry  sky  tlian  that  of  Africa. 

Thus,  in  the  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin  of  our  ex- 
isting Mammalia,  I  have  been  led  by  the  researches  de- 
tailed in  the  present  work,  to  view  them  as  descendants 
of  a  fraction  of  a  peculiar  and  extensive  Mammalian  Fauna 
which  overspread  Europe  and  Asia  at  a  period  geolo- 
gically recent,  yet  incalculably  remote  and  long  anterior 
to  any  evidence  or  record  of  the  human  race.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  from  the  comparisons  which  the  present 
state  of  Paleontology  permits  to  be  instituted  between  the 
recent  and  extinct  Mammalian  Fanuic  of  other  great  natu- 
ral divisions  of  the  dry  land,  that  these  divisions  also  seve- 
rally possessed  a  series  of  Mammalia,  as  distinct  and  peculiar 
in  each,  during  the  pliocene  period,  as  at  the  present  day.-f- 

When  such  a  comparison  is  restricted  to  the  Fauna  of 
a   limited   locality,   esj>ecially  an  insular  one   hkc   (jireal 

*  See  the  intuipreta^on  oTthnt  ■thlting  Tut  in  pp.  261,270, 
t    S«e  •  Reporl  of  ihp  Britiih  AoodEtioii,' Bvo.  ln44,  p  237. 
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Dritain,  the  disoropaney  l»etwoen  the  pliocene  extinct  and 
the  existing  groapfl  of  Mammalia  appears  to  be  extreme. 
Bat  if  we  regard  Great    Britain  in  connection  with  the 
rest    of    Europe,    and    if  we    extend    our   view   of   the 
geographical    distribution    of   extinct    Mammals    beyond 
the  limits  of  technical  geography, — and  it  needs  but  a 
glance  at   the  map  to  detect  the   artificial   character   of 
the  line  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia, — we  shall  then 
find  a  close  and  interesting  correspondence  between  the 
extinct  Europffio- Asiatic  Mammalian  Fauna  of  the  plio- 
cene period,  and  that  of  the  present  day.     The  very  fact 
of  the  pliocene  Fossil  Mammalia  of  England  being  almost 
as  rich  in  generic  and  specific  forms  as  those  of  Europe, 
leads,  as  already  stated,  to  the  inference  that  the  inter- 
secting branch  of  the  ocean  which  now  divides  this  island 
from  the  continent  did  not  then  exist  as  a  barrier  to  the 
migration   of  the   Mastodons,    Mammoths,   Rhinoceroses, 
Hippopotamuses,  Bisons,  Oxen,  Horses,  Tigers,  Hyaenas, 
Bears,  &c.,  which  have  left  such  abundant  traces  of  their 
former  existence   in   the    superficial   deposits    and   caves 
of  Great   Britain.*     Now,  it  is  a  most  interesting  fact, 
that,    in     the    Europeeo-Asiatic    expanse    of    dry    land, 
species  continue  to  exist  of  nearly  all  those  genera  which 
are  represented  by  pliocene  and  post-pliocene  Mammalian 
fossils  of  the  same  natural  continent  and  of  the  imme- 
diately adjacent  island  of  Great  Britain.     The  Bear  has 
its  haunts  in  both  Europe  and   Asia ;  the  Beaver  of  the 
Rhone  and  Danube  represents  the  great  Trogontherium ; 
the  Lagomys  and  the  Tiger  exist  on  l)oth  sides  of  the 
Himalayan   mountain  chain  ;    a   Hyrcna  ranges   through 

•  Mr.  Lyc»ll  infers  the  former  cxiHU'ncc  of  an  iHtlimus  between  Dover  and 
(!(iUiii  on  other  Kroinidft.  See  hin  Memoir  on  the  relative  apes  of  the  "Cnig" 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.     Mag.  Nat.  Hi*t.  IH.-Jf),  p.  .'iOfi. 
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Syria  anJ  Hindogtan ;  tlie  Bnctriaii  Camel  typifies  tlie 
huge  Merycothertum  of  the  Siberian  drift ;  tlie  Elephant 
and  Bliinoceros  are  still  repregeuted  in  Asia,  though  now 
coafiiied  to  the  goiith  of  the  Himalayas.  The  true  Ma- 
cacques  are  peculiar  to  Asia,  and,  though  most  ahuudaut 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  also  exist  iu  Japan  ;  a  closely  allied  subgenus 
(Inuut,)  is  naturalised  on  tho  rock  of  Gibraltar  at  the 
prascnt  day.  A  fossil  speeies  of  Macacus  was  associated 
with  the  Elephant  and  llhinoceros  in  England  during  the 
period  of  the  deposition  of  the  uewer  pliocene  fresh-water 
beds.*  The  more  extraordinary  extinct  forms  of  Mam- 
malia called  Elasiiioikerium  and  Sivatherium,  have  their 
nearest  existing  pachydermal  and  ruminant  analogues  Iu 
the  same  continent  to  whicli  those  fossils  are  peculiar. 
Cuvier  places  the  Elasmothere  between  the  Horse  and 
Bhinoccroa  :  the  existing  four-horned  Antelopea,  like  their 
gigantic  extinct  analogues,  tlie  Sivathere  and  Bramatherc, 
are  peculiar  to  India. 

The  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas  constitute  a  less 
artificial  boundary  between  Africa  and  the  Europaso- 
Asiatic  continent,  than  that  which,  on  our  maps,  divides 
Europe  from  Asia ;  yet  those  narrow  aeas  form  a  slight 
demarcation  as  compared  with  the  vast  oceans  which 
divide  the  old  from  the  new  worlds  of  the  geographer, 
or  these  from  tho  Australian  continents.  The  continuity 
of  Africa  with  Asia  is  still,  indeed,  preserved  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  near  to  wliich,  within  the  historical  period,  the 
Hippopotamus  descended,  venturing  down  the  Nile  almost 
to  its  mouth.  May  it  not  he  regarded,  tbeu,  as  part  of  the 
same  general  concordance  of  geographical  distribution,  that 

*  Sea  'Complu  Reixlusde  rAcm]L-iuiL-  de>  Scienci's,'  Piuis,  ScpU  1845,  p. 
£73,  and  fig.  I,  3.  i.  p.  >liv. 
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the  genas  Ilippopotamus^  extinct  in  England,  in  Enrope, 
and  in  Asia,^  should  continue  to  be  represented  in  Africa 
and  in  none  of  the  remoter  continents  of  the  earth! — 
Africa  also  Iiaving  its  HJa^na,  its  Elephant,  its  Rhino- 
ceroses, and  its  great  feline  Carnivores.  The  discovery 
of  extinct  species  of  Camelopardalis  in  both  Europe  and 
Asia,  of  which  genus  the  sole  existing  representative  is 
now,  like  the  Hippopotamus,  confined  to  Africa,  adds 
to  the  propriety  of  regarding  the  three  continuous  con- 
tinental divisions  of  the  Old  World  as  forming,  in  respect 
to  the  geographical  distribution  of  pliocene,  post-pliocene 
and  recent  Mammalian  genera,  one  great  natural  province. 
The  only  large  Edentate  animal  {Pangolin  gigantesque^ 
Cuvier,  Macratherium^  Lartet)  hitherto  found  in  the  ter- 
tiary deposits  of  Europe,  but  in  those  of  an  earlier  period 
(older  pliocene  or  miocene)  than  the  deposits  to  whose 
Mammalian  Fossils  the  present  comparison  more  imme- 
diately refers,  manifests  its  nearest  afiinitics  to  the  genus 
Manis,  which  is  exclusively  Asiatic  and  A&ican. 

Extending  our  comparison  between  the  existing  and 
the  latest  of  the  extinct  series  of  Mammalia  to  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  it  may  first  be  remarked,  that 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  carnivorous  and  Cer- 
vine species,  no  representatives  of  the  above-cited  Mam- 
malian genera  of  the  Old  World  of  the  geographer  have 
yet  been  found  in  South  America.  BuiTon  -f-  long  since 
enunciated  a  similar  generalization  with  regard  to  the 
existing  species  and  genera  of  Mammalia ;    it  is  almost 

*  Marsden,  in  his  *  History  of  Sumatra/  mentions  a  species  of  Hippopotamus 
as  still  existing  in  the  Sunda  Isles  ;  but  this  has  much  need  of  confirmation :  the 
fossil  sub-genus  of  Hippopotamus  {/fejtaprotodon  of  Cautley  and  Falconer)  givtm 
Q  new  stimulus,  however,  to  the  inquiry  after  the  Hippopotamus  or  Succatyro 
of  the  Indian  ArchipeLign. 

t  Cited  by  Lyell  in  the  *  Principles  of  Geology/  1837,  vol.  iii.  p.  27. 
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equally  true  in  respect  of  the  fossil.  Not  a  relic  of  an 
Elephant,  a  Rhinoceros,  a  Hippopotamus,  a  Bison,  a 
Hy<ena,*  or  a  Lagomya,  has  yet  hecn  detected  in  the  caves 
or  the  more  recent  tertiary  deposits  of  South  America. 
On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  Fossil  Mammalia  from 
those  formations  are  as  distinct  from  the  Europaeo- Asiatic 
forms,  as  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  peculiarly  South 
American  existing  genera  of  Mammalia. 

The  genera  Equm,  Tapirug,  and  the  still  more  ubiquitous 
Mastodon,  form  the  chief,  if  not  sole  exceptions.  The 
represeutatioa  of  Equui,  during  the  pliocene  period,  hy 
distinct  species  in  Asia  {E.  priiaiffeniua)  and  iu  South 
America  (E.  curvideits),  is  analogous  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  species  of  Tap'irus  at  the  present  day. 
Fossil  Tapirs  have  been  found  both  in  Europe  and  in 
South  America. 

Pangolins  still  exist  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  gigantic  extinct  species  has  been  found  in 
the  middle  tertiary  beds  of  Europe,  but  not  a  trace  of  a 
scaly  Anteater,  recent  or  extinct,  has  been  discovered  in 
Sonth  America,  where  the  Eclentate  order  is  so  richly 
represented  by  other  generic  and  specific  forms. 

South  America  alone  is  now  inhabited  by  species  of 
Sloth,  of  Armadillo,  of  Cavy,  Agutl,  Ctenomys,  and  Pla- 
tyrrhine  Monkey ;  but  no  fossil  remains  of  a  quadruped 
referable  to  any  of  these  genera  have  yet  been  discovered 

t  Dr.  Lund  ('  Dnniih  Tranuctiona,'  CEnU'd,  Kiuhcnh,  1843,  p.  16,)  di*- 
eovered  ibc  remains  of  nil  wlincl  Camivo™  in  a  Braiilian  cavem,  wbicb  he  at 
lirit  uuiQaiiccd  nt  n  tpcciei  of  llyma,  but  he  faoi  since  recogTuted  tcrj-  dii- 
tlnctice  dental  clioructert,  uid  rvttn  it  to  a  Dew  genus,  which  hfl  colli  SmUadtm. 
From  the  Bjjuret  which  he  hiu  giTen  of  the  canine  and  inciur  teeth,  it  uemi  to 
belong  (0  the  tome  genoi  (Madtainnlui)  at  the  to-called  Vnat  ciUlriJcm  of  Eu- 
rope, nnd  thig  is  ceitninly  the  caic  with  portion!  of  the  ikull,  loner  jan-,  aiid 
t<-Fth,  lines  diKOTuTed  in  the  Piunpiu  of  Buenoi  Ajiet,  and  now  in  (he  British 
Museom. 
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ill  EuroiM?,  Artia,  or  Africa.  TIio  typeu  of  Bradypus  and 
Dasf/ptis  were,  however,  richly  represented  by  diversified 
and  gigantic  specific  forms  in  South  America,  during 
the  geological  period  immediately  preceding  the  present ; 
and  fossil  remains  of  extinct  species  of  Cavia^  Ccelonenys^ 
CtenoMffs^  and  Cehm^  have  hitherto  been  detected  exclu- 
sively in  the  continent  where  these  genera  still  as  ex- 
clusively exist.  A^lch€n^a  more  remotely  typifies  Macr- 
axichenia.  The  murine  fossils  in  the  rich  collection  of 
remains  from  Brazilian  caverns,  lately  received  at  the 
British  Museum,  all  belong  to  the  genus  Ilesperafnys^  the 
aboriginal  living  representative  of  the  Murida  in  South 
America ;  not  a  single  fossil  is  referable  to  a  true  Old 
World  MuSy  though  numbers  of  the  common  Rat  and 
Mouse  have  been  imported  into  South  America  since  its 
discovery  by  Europeans.  With  regard  to  the  Sloths  and 
Armadillos,  they  now  seem,  afler  the  rich  harvest  of 
bulky  Glyptodons,  Mylo<lons,  Pachytheriums,  and  the 
more  gigantic  Megathcrioid  quadrupeds,  to  be  the  last  rem- 
nants of  a  Mammalian  Fauna,  which  once  almost  equalled 
in  the  size  and  number  of  its  species  that  of  the  Europo^o- 
Asiatic  expanse,  and  was  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  remote  continent  in  which  almost  all  its  representa- 
tives h.ive  been  entombed. 

In  North  America  the  most  abundant  Mammalian  fos- 
sils of  the  corresponding  recent  geological  epoch  belong  to 
a  species  of  Mastodon  {M.  giganteus)  peculiar  to  that  con- 
tinent. Since,  however.  North  America  borders  closely 
upon  Asia  at  its  northern  basis,  and  is  connected  by  its 
oi)posite  apex  with  South  America,  it  perfectly  accords 
with  the  analogies  of  the  geographical  relations  of  the 
last-extiri)ated  series  of  Mammals  of  the  Old  World  that 
the   Asiatic   Manmioth  and    the    South  American   Mega- 
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th^nQin  Bhonid  have  migrateii  irom  opposite  extremes, 
and  liave  met  in  the  temperate  latitudes  of  North  Ame- 
rica, where,  however,  their  remains  are  much  more  scauty 
than  in  their  own  proper  proi-iuces. 

Austmlia  in  like  manner,  yields  evidence  of  ou  analogous 
correspondence  hetween  its  last  extinct  and  its  present 
alwriginal  Mammalian  Fauna,  which  is  the  more  inte- 
resting on  account  of  the  very  peculiar  organization  of 
most  of  the  native  quadrupeds  of  that  division  of  the 
globe.  That  the  Marsupial! a  form  one  great  natural 
group,  is  DOW  generally  admitted  by  zoologists ;  the  re- 
presentatives in  tliat  group  of  many  of  the  orders  of 
the  more  extent ve  placental  sub- class  of  the  Mam- 
ataiin  of  the  larger  continents  have  also  been  recog- 
oised  in  the  existing  genera  and  species : — the  Uasyures, 
for  example,  play  the  parts  of  the  Carnivora,  the  Bandi- 
coots of  the  Insectivora,  the  Phalangers  of  the  Quadru- 
vuina,  the  Wombat  of  the  Eodent'ia,  and  the  Kangaroos, 
in  a  remoter  degree,  that  of  the  Ruminantia.  The  first 
collection  of  Mammalian  Fossils  from  the  ossiferous  caves 
of  Australia  hrought  to  hght  the  former  existonco  on  that 
coutincui  of  larger  species  of  the  same  peculiar  marsu- 
pial genera ; — some,  as  the  Thylacine,  and  the  Dasyuriiie 
snh-geDUB  represented  by  the  Dm.  ursinm,  are  now  ex- 
tinct on  the  Australian  continent,  but  one  species  of  each 
still  exists  on  the  adjacent  island  of  Tasmania;  the  rest 
were  extinct  Wombats,  Phalangers,  Potoroos  and  Kanga- 
roos, some  of  the  latter  being  of  gigantic  stature.  Sub- 
sequently, and  after  a  brief  interval,  we  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  former  existence  in  Australia  of  a  tj-pe  of 
the  marsupial  group,  exemplified  by  the  genera  Dijiroloflon 
and  Aotolherium,'  which  represeiited  the  Pachyderms  of 

ill  lli^  MuMtUn  o!  the  College  uf  yiirgvuiii,''4lu.. 
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the  larger  continents,  and  which  seems  now  to  have  disap- 
}>eared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  genus  Mastodon  forms  on  exception  to  that  conti- 
nental localization,  not  only  of  existing,  but  of  pliocene 
extinct  genera  of  Mammalia  above  briefly  dwelt  upon. 
The  solitary  character,  however,  of  this  exception  serves 
rather  to  establish  the  rule :  at  least,  I  know  of  no 
other  extinct  genus  of  Mammal  which  was  so  cosmo- 
politan OS  the  Mastodon :  it  was  represented  by  species, 
for  the  most  part  very  closely  allied,  if  actually  distinct, 
in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  North  and  South  America,  and  in 
Australia  :  it  is  the  onjy  aboriginal  genus  of  quadruped  In 
Australia  which  was  represented  by  other  species  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.* 

The  most  remarkable  local  existing  Fauna,  in  regard 
to  terrestrial  vertebrated  animals,  is  that  of  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand,  with  wliich  geologists  have  been  made 
familiar  by  Mr.  Lyell's  indication  of  its  close  analogy  with 
the  state  of  animal  life  during  the  period  of  the  Wcalden 
formation.f  The  only  terrestrial  Mammalian  quadruped 
hitherto  discovered  in  New  Zealand,  whose  recent  intro- 
duction into  that  island  is  at  all  doubtful,  is  a  small  Rat. 
The  unequivocally  indigenous  representatives  of  the  warm- 
blooded vertcbrata  arc  Birds,  of  which  the  Aj^erffx  is  the 
most  peculiar.  It  is  the  smallest  known  species  of  the 
Struthious  or  wingless  order,  has  the  feeblest  rudiments  of 
the  anterior  members,  and  not  any  of  its  bones  are  per- 
meated by  air-cells.  Tliis  bird  forms  the  most  striking 
au<l  characteristic  ty{)e  of  the  proper  or  primitive  Fauna  of 
New  Zealand. 

*  See  *  Reimrt  on  AiistniliAn  Fouil  Mammalia,*  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Urititth  AMociation,*  nU4,  p.  2'M). 

t  '  ElemcuU  of  (ieology ,'  «vo,  1 83«,  \u  30'G,  and  *  Principles  of  Geology,'  1 837, 
veil,  i*  p.  204. 
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The  organic  remains  of  the  most  recent  deposits  of  the 
North  Island,  which  are  most  probably  contemporary 
with  the  post-pliocene  formations  of  Australia  and  Eu* 
rope,  are  referable  to  an  apparently  extinct  genus  of 
Struthious  birds,  having  the  nearest  affinities  to  the  Ap- 
teryx.  The  remains  of  this  genus  (IHnomis)  appear  to 
be  very  abundant,  notwithstanding  the  stupendous  stature 
of  some  of  the  species.*  It  is  reported  that  a  large 
DinomU  still  exists  in  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand ; 
and  some  of  the  species  may  hare  been  living  in  the 
North  Island,  when  the  human  aborigines  first  set  foot 
there.  But  the  bones  which  have  reached  me  from  that 
Island,  although  retaining  much  of  their  animal  matter, 
are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  ferruginous  salts,  and 
may  have  lain  in  an  argillaceous  soil  for  as  long  a 
period  as  some  of  the  latest  extinct  Mammals  of  Aus- 
tralia, South  America  and  Europe.  Not  a  trace  of 
a  fossil  quadruped  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand  ; 
but  our  present  knowledge  of  the  living  and  the  last- 
exterminated  Faunse  of  the  warm-blooded  animals  of  that 
small  but  far  distant  and  isolated  portion  of  earth,  shows 
that  the  same  close  analogy  existed  between  them,  as  has 
been  exemplified  in  the  corresponding  Faunse  of  larger 
natural  divisions  of  the  dry  land  on  the  present  surface  of 
tliis  planet. 

Additional  facts,  and  the  means  of  extending  our  com- 
parisons, by  the  collection  of  the  fossils  of  distant  lands,  are 
most  desirable  in  order  to  precisely  define  the  laws  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  Mammalia  of  the   older 


*  I  estimate  the  Dinomis  ingena  to  have  stood  nine  feet,  and  the  Din. 
gigfinUtts  ten  feet,  in  height.  See  Zoological  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  part  3  ;  in 
which,  also,  the  peculiar  and  suggestive  geographical  distribution  of  other  existing 
and  extinct  Struthious  birds  is  discussed,  p.  2G8,  et  «er/. 
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and  newer  pliocene  periods;  and  to  Hpeak  of  the  sum  of  the 
present  observations  under  the  term  '^  law,^  may?  perhaps^ 
be  deemed  premature.  But  the  generalizations  first  enun- 
ciated in  my  Kcport  to  the  British  Association  in  1844, 
seemed  to  be  sufliciently  extensive  and  unexceptionable  to 
render  them  of  importance  in  a  scientific  consideration  of 
the  present  distribution  of  the  highest  organized  and  last- 
created  class  of  animals ;  and  to  show  that,  with  extinct  as 
with  existing  Mammalia,  particular  forms  were  assigned  to 
particular  provinces,  and,  what  is  still  more  interesting  and 
suggestive,  that  the  Mine  forms  were  restricted  to  the  same 
provinces  at  the  pliocene  periods^  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day.* 

In  carrying  back  the  retrospective  comparison  of  recent 
and  extinct  Mammals  to  those  of  the  eocene  and  oolitic 
strata,  in  relation  to  their  local  distribution,  we  obtain  indi- 
cations of  extensive  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  sea 
and  land  during  those  epochs,  in  the  degree  of  incongruity 
between  the  generic  forms  of  the  Mammalia  which  then 
existed  in  Europe,  and  any  that  actually  exist  on  the  great 
natural  continent  of  which  Europe  now  forms  part.  It 
would  appear,  indeed,  from  our  present  knowledge,  that 
the  further  we  penetrate  into  time  for  the  recovery  of 
extinct  Mammalia,  the  further  we  must  go  into  space  to 
find  their  existing  analogues.  To  match  the  eocene  Pa- 
la^otheres  and  Lophiodons,  we  must  bring  Tapirs  from 
Sumatra  or  South  America,  and  we  must  travel  to  the  an- 
ti]>odes  for  Myrmecobians  and  Dasyures,  the  nearest  living 

*  Humboldt,  in  citing  the  Afyfodon,  DinomUf  and  Diprolodon^  briefly  repeats 
my  generalizations  from  those  discoveries,  and  says :  ^  Es  herrscht  in  Siidome- 
rika  und  in  den  Austrnliindem  eine  grosse  Achnlichkeit  cwischen  den  dort 
lcl>c>ndcn  und  den  untergegangencn  Thicrcn."  **  In  South  America  and  the 
y\uHtnili;iii  lands  there  prevails  a  great  resemblance  between  the  existing  and 
liie  extinct  animals/* — K(*sttios^  iivo.  1845,  p.  303. 
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analogues  to  the  Amphitheres  and  Phaseolothercs  of  our 
oolitic  strata. 

If  ever  the  first  types  of  the  primary  groups  of  the  class 
Mammalia  radiated  from  a  common  centre,  it  must  have 
been  at  a  period  incalculably  remote,  and  there  is  small 
hope  of  our  ever  being  able  to  determine  its  site,  by  reason 
of  the  enormous  alternations  of  land  and  sea  that  have  come 
to  pass  since  the  class  was  first  introduced  into  our 
planet.  We  find,  however,  that,  from  the  period  when 
the  great  masses  of  dry  land  assumed  the  general  form 
and  position  that  they  now  present,  the  same  peculiar 
forms  of  Mammalia  characterized  their  respective  Faunae  : 
and  the  evidence  of  the  distribution  of  the  recent  and 
extinct  pliocene  Mammalia  favours  the  conclusion  that  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  South  America,  and  the  Old  World 
of  the  geographers  had  been  as  many  distinct  centres  of 
creation. 

By  the  same  evidence  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  that 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  Linnsean  view  of  the  actual 
diffusion  of  organized  beings*  are  insurmountable.  Ac- 
cording to.  the  hypothesis  that  all  existing  land  animals 
radiated  from  a  common  Asiatic  centre  within  the  historical 
period,  we  must  be  prepared  to  believe  that  the  nocturnal 
Apteryx,  which  is  neither  organized  for  flying  nor  swim- 
ming, migrated  across  wide  seas,  and  foun<l  its  sole  resting- 
place  in  the  Island  of  New  Zealand,  where  alone  the  re- 
mains of  similar  wingless  birds  have  been  found  fossil : 
— that  the  Wombats,  Dasyures,  and  Kangaroos  as  exclu- 
sively travelled  to  Australia,  where  only  have  been  found, 
in  pliocene  strata  and  bone  caves,  the  remains  of  extinct 

•  See  Linnaeus*  pre&cc  to  the  '  Museum  Regis  Adolphi  Frcderici,'  1754  :  and 
the  excellent  remarks  in  Dr.  Pritcbard^s  *  Physical  History  of  Man,*  vol.  i.  182G, 
pp.  16,  81. 
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and  gignntic  species  of  tlie  sfime  genera  or  families  of  % 
Marsnpialia : — and  that  tbe  modem  Sloths,  Armadillos,  and  1 
Anteaters,  chose  the  route  to  South  America,  where  only, 
and  In  the  warmer  parte  of  North  America,  are  to  be 
found  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  species  of  those  very 
peculiar  edentate  genera.  It  is  not  less  striking  and  Bug-  - 
gestive,  though  at  first  sight  less  Bubversive  of  the  recent- 
dispersion  theory,  to  find  the  Macacue,  Elephant,  Rhino- 
ceros, Hippopotamus,  Hycena,  Beaver,  Pika,  Hare  and 
Babbit,  Vole  and  Mole  still  restricted  to  that  great  natural 
division  of  dry  land,  the  old  world  of  geography,  to  which 
the  fossil  remains  of  the  same  genera  or  species  appear 
to  be  peculiar.  These  generalizations,  and  the  special  facts 
which  are  treated  of  in  the  following  pages,  must  be  in- 
terpreted agreeably  with  right  reason,  and  not  warped  to 
suit  with  preconceived  views. 


#  m 


Ponion  of  right  upper  umiilL-ity  bono  witb  [he  penuhimate  Imc  malar  of  n 
fouil  Monkey  {Mameai  pliowmu)  ;  from  ihv  newer  pliocene  brick-enrtli  ut 
(iraya,  Ebki.  1,  front  >iev  ;  a,  blue  of  molar  proceei.  S,  bnck  ricw  i  b,  amooth 
sur&cc  of  ihe  antrum  maxillarr.  3,  grinding  surlaco  of  the  fotsil  tooth.  4,  grind- 
ing inrfnce  of  itie  corrcuponding  loolh  of  n  rfcoiit  Monkey  (Mtirnent  sinki'i). 
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BRITISH  FOSSIL  MAMMALIA. 


QUADRUMANA. 


MACACUS. 
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MACACU8   EOCSNUS. 


MACACUS   RHBSUS. 


QUADRUMANA.     (Apes,  Monkeys.) 

CuviEB,  the  great  founder  of  that  department  of  the 
Science  of  Organic  Remains  which  relates  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  fossil  Bones  and  Teeth  of  the  Vertebrated 
animals,  had  met  with   no  evidence  of  any  species  more 
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highly  organized  than  a  Bear  or  a  Bat,  in  the  fossiliferous 
strata  which  formed  the  theatre  of  animal  life  anterior  to 
the  record  of  the  Human  Race.  Not  a  bone,  not  a  tooth  of 
an  Ape,  Monkey,  or  Lemur,  had  ever  presented  themselves 
to  his  notice  during  the  long  period  of  his  researches ;  * 
whence  it  came  to  be  generally  believed  that  the  Quad- 
RUMANA,  or  those  Mammals  which  most  nearly  resemble 
Man  in  their  organization,  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  anterior  to 
the  Human  Species  in  the  order  of  Creation.  Mr.  Lyell, 
however,  in  1 830, "f*  had  remarked,  that  the  evidence  of  the 
total  absence  of  the  Anthropomorphous  tribes  was  inconclu- 
sive. He  rightly  stated  that  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  met 
with  in  tertiary  deposits,  were  chiefly  those  which  frequent 
marshes,  rivers,  or  the  borders  of  lakes ;  as  the  Elephant, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Tapir,  the  Ox,  &c.,  while  the 
species  which  live  in  trees  were  extremely  rare ;  that  we 
had,  aa  yet,  no  data  for  determining  how  great  a  number 
of  the  one  kind  we  ought  to  find,  before  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  a  single  individual  of  the  other.  And  this  distin- 
guished Geologist  concluded  by  the  remarkable  anticipatory 
observation  that,  "  if  we  are  led  to  infer  from  the  presence 
of  Crocodiles  and  Turtles  in  the  London  Clay,  and  from  the 
Cocoa  Nuts  and  Spices  found  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  that  at 
the  period  when  our  older  tertiary  strata  were  formed,  the 
climate  was  hot  enough  for  the  Quadrumanous  tribe ;  we, 
nevertheless,  could  not  hope  to  discover  any  of  their  skele- 
tons until  we  had  made  considerable  progress  in  ascertain- 
ing what  were  the  contemporaneous  Pachydermata,'' — not 
one  of  which  at  the  period  when  the  foregoing  passage  was 

*  ^  Aucon  OS,  aucune  dent  de  Singe  ni  de  Maki  se  lont  jamais  pr^sent^s  k  moi 
dans  mes  longues  recherches.*^  Cavier,  Discours  sur  les  Rivolations  da  Globe, 
p.  159. 

+  Principles  of  Geology.     First  edition,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 


penned  had  been  tlisi-ovpred  in  nny  of  Hip  marine  Hlnita  iif 
the  Eocene  epoch  in  England. 

T  have  been  so  fortuuntc,  in  mj  researehes  on  the  Fosxil 
Mamnutlis  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  determine  not  only  the 
remains  of  estioct  Pachjdermal  animab  {Lophiodon  and 
Jfyractitheriam)  in  the  Eocene  beds  called  the  London 
Clay,  bnt,  Uketrise,  of  a  Qnadnimane,  or  Moukey,  in  a 
ouidy  stratum  of  llie  s&me  formation,  the  ejioeli  of  wliich 
had  been  shown  by  Mr.  Lyell,  troni  the  evidence  of  otJier 
organic  rem^s,  to  have  had  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high  for  arboreal  Mammalia  of  the  four-handed  order. 

The  fogsils  manifesting  the  qnadnunanouH  characters 
were  discovered,  in  1839,  by  Mr,  William  Colchester,  in  a 
hed  of  whitish  sand  beneath  a  stratum  of  tenacious  blue 
clay,  situated  by  the  side  of  the  river  Deben,  about  a  mile 
from  Woodhridge,  in  the  parish  of  Kingston,  commonly 
called  Kyson,  In  Suffolk.* 

The  first  of  these  fossils  submitted  to  my  inspection,  (_/?(?. 
1,  B*.  3,)  was  the  fragment  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower 
jaw,  including  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  coronoid 
process,  and  the  last  molar  tooth  entire  in  its  socket.  This 
tooth  ia,  fortunately,  a  very  characteristic  one  ;  and  after  a 
comparison  of  it  with  the  corresponding  tubercular  tooth  in 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  Coati  {Naaua),  Racoon  {Procyon), 
Batel,  Opo.s8uni,  Phalangcr,  and  other  small  nnguicidate 
quadrupeds  of  a  mixed  or  partially  carnivorous  diet,  i  \\Tn- 
ceeded  to  an  examination  of  the  Quadrumana,  and  found  in 
that  order  the  desired  corre8pnn<lence. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  the  fossil  remains  of  such  highly 
organised  animals  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  pre- 
vious total  absence  of  miy  in  a  land  so  far  from  the  Eijuator 

*  In  AuguM  1830,  we  Magnzinv  of  Nnlural  Hiatorf  for  Scplembcr,  1839,  p. 
(tG.    TbcM  nfe  bnila  ue  now  in  tbf  potMuion  of  Mr.  Cokhottu-, 


tts  EnglMid,  prevented  my  examination,  in  the  first  mBtaiiPe, 
of  the  skeletons  of  the  recent  Qnadmmana;  and  it  was 
not  until  I  had  tried  all  the  more  probable  analogues  of  the 
fowiil  fragment  in  the  lower  forms  of  the  Mammalia,  that  I 
began  to  test  it  by  the  side  of  the  jaws  of  the  Apes  and 
Monkevs. 


The  grinding  surface  of  the  fowil  tooth  {^fig.  3,  m,  3,) 
supports  five  tubercles,  the  four  anterior  ones  Itcing  arran- 
geil  in  two  transverse  pairs,  the  fifth  forming  a  posterior 
heel,  or  talon.  This  conformation  of  the  crown  of  the 
last  molar  in  the  lower  jaw  characterises  two  families  of 
Oatarrhine,  or  Old  World  Monkeys,  ots.,  the  SemnopitAeeidtr, 
including  the  genera  Colobus  and  Semnoptthecus,  and  the 
Macacida,  including  the  genera  Macacos,  Cynocephalus, 
and  Papio. 
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The  next  step  was  to  ascertain  whether  any  special 
marks  of  resemblance  would  3rield  a  ftirther  insight  into 
the  afiinities  of  the  fossil,  and  justify  its  reference  to  any 
of  the  genera  of  either  family.  A  difference  in  the  shape 
of  the  hinder  tubercle  of  the  tooth,  was  first  noticed  in 
the  recent  Quadrumana.  In  the  Semnopithecida  it  was 
large,  but  simple ;  in  most  of  the  Macacida  it  was  par- 
tially subdivided  into  two  cusps,  the  outer  one  being  the 
largest.  As  this  character  was  well  marked  in  the  fossil, 
it  seemed  decisive  of  its  closer  afiinity  to  the  Macacida ; 
and,  as  the  smallest  species  in  this  family  belong  to  the 
typical  genus,  I  referred  the  fossil  to  the  MacacuSy  and 
now  propose  to  designate  the  extinct  species  represented 
by  it  "  Maca(ms  eocanus^'''*  the  Eocene  *  Monkey  or  Ma- 
cacque.  The  portion  of  the  fossil  jaw  is  narrower  from 
side  to  side,  or  more  compressed,  than  in  any  of  the  ex- 
isting Macacques,  and  the  internal  waU  of  the  socket  of  the 
tooth,  in  the  fossil,  is  flatter  and  thinner.  The  ridge  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  alveolus,  which  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  coronoid  process,  begins 
closer  to  the  tooth. 

These  characters  establish  the  specific  distinction  of  the 
extinct  Macacque  to  which  the  fossil  fragment  of  the  jaw 
belonged,  and  afford  additional  proof,  if  such  were  wanting, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  accidentally  introduced,  in 
recent  times,  into  the  stratum  out  of  which  it  was  dis- 
interred."!" 

*  Eo(xr»e^  a  term  invented  by  Mr.  Lyell,  from  the  Greek  words  «im;,  aurora,  or 
the  dawn,  and  »ai»««,  recent,  expreBsive  of  the  lowest  division  of  the  tertiary 
strata,  in  which  the  extremely  small  proportion  of  fossil  remains  referrible  to 
species  yet  living,  indicates  the  first  commencement,  or  dawn,  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  animal  creation. 

f  A  newspaper  critic,  when  this  discovery  was  first  announced,  suggested  that 
the  supposed  fossil  might  be  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  some  monkey 
belonging  to  a  travelling  menagerie,  which  had  died,  and  been  cast  out  in  the 
progress  through  Suflfolk. 


MACAGUB. 


Another  specimen  of  a  fossil  tooth  of  the  Mticacus  eocanm 
had  been  previously  discovered,  1838,  in  the  same  stratum 
and  locality  as  the  fossil  above  described.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  my  inspection  by  Mr.  Lyell,  who  has  conunu- 
nicated  the  result  of  my  comparisons  in  the  '^Annals  of 
Natural  History, ''^  for  November  1839,  proving  it,  likewise, 
to  be  the  molar  of  a  Monkey  of  the  genus  Macacus^  thus 
constituting  at  once  the  first  terrestrial  manmial  which 
had  been  found  in  the  London  Clay,  and  the  first  Quadru- 
manous  animal  hitherto  discovered  in  any  country  in  tertiary 
strata  so  old  as  the  Eocene  period. 

The  specimen  in  question  consists  of  the  crown  and 
one  fang  of  the  first  true  molar  tooth,  and  is  marked 
9»,  1,  in  the  cuts  figs.  1  and  3.  The  series  of  teeth  in  the 
recent  lower  jaw,  figs.  2  and  4,  figured  for  comparison,  is 
divided  into  two  incisors,  marked  t,  one  laniary,  or  canine, 
marked  ^,  two  premolars,  or  fidse  molars,  (called  bicuspides 
in  human  anatomy,)  />,  and  three  molars  or  true  molars, 
of  which  the  analogues  of  the  fossil  teeth  are  marked  re- 
spectively nhy  1,  and  m,  3.  The  crown  of  the  false  molar 
of  the  fossil  Macacus^  (w,  1,  figs.  1  and  3,)  presented  four 
tubercles,  arranged  in  two  transverse  pairs,  the  anterior  pair 
being  the  highest;  there  was,  also,  a  very  small  ridge 
across  the  anterior,  and  another  across  the  posterior  part 
of  the  crown.  The  latter  is  placed  between,  and  connects 
together  the  two  posterior  tubercles.  The  fangs  were 
two  in  number,  strong,  and  divergent :  the  tooth  had  be- 
longed to  an  animal  that  had  passed  its  maturity,  the  tu- 
bercles having  been  worn  at  their  summits,  and  the  posterior 
concavity  having  been  smoothly  deepened  by  attrition. 

It  differed  from  the  corresponding  tooth  in  the  existing 
Macacques,  in  having  the  ridge  along  the  base  of  the 
forepart  of  the   crown,  and  by  being  relatively  narrower 


from  gidt!  tu  sitle,  wLicIi  is  also  the  case  wiUi  tlie  liiud- 
most  fosHtt  griiider,  as  is  Ulostrateil  in  the  cuts.  As, 
moreover,  the  two  fossil  molars  bore  the  same  proportions 
to  oiiP  anothc^r  as  the  corresponding  teeth  from  the  same 
jaw  of  the  recent  Macacque  bear  to  each  other,  it  was 
reasoniible  to  conclude  that  the  two  fussiU  appertained 
to  the  same  extiuet  species  of  Macacus. 

The  e*idi'nct(  on  which  the  fossil  Monkey  in  the  Eocene 
strata  of  England  lias  been  determined,  is  of  the  same  kind 
us  that  which  has  brought  to  light  the  former  existence  of 
another  aj»d  ajiparently  higher  species  of  Quiulrumone,  iu 
the  South  of  France,  and  is  equally  conclusive  with  that 
by  which  Qiiadrumanous  fossils  have  also  been  recognised 
iu  India,  and  in  South  America. 

In  all  the  instances,  however,  of  the  discovery  of  Anthro- 
pomorphous fossils  iu  foreign  couutries,  the  amount  of  the 
evidence  yielded  by  the  fossils  has  been  greater  (ban  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  obtained  from  the  tertiary  strata 
of  Bntain.  Lieutenants  Baker  and  Durand,  who  lirst  aii- 
noimced  the  fact  of  a  fossil  quadrumane  in  1S36,^  sup- 
ported their  highly  important  statement  by  the  description 
and  figures  of  an  almost  entire  riglit  superior  maxillary 
bone,  containing  the  five  molar  teeth  and  part  of  the 
canine,  tmd  demonstrating  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  orbits, 
which  is  so  marked  a  peculiarity  of  the  Qnadnunana.  This 
rare  and  valuable  fossil  was  obtained  from  the  tertiary 
strata  of  mixed  caJcareous  sandstone  imd  day.  iu  the  Sul>- 
Ilimalayan  hiUs  near  the  Sutlej, 

In  the  year  following,  Captain  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer 
discovered  in  the  same  formation  of  the  Suli-HimfiUyan 
ilistrict,  a  cousiderable  jiortion  of  the  lower  jaw.  with  idl 
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the  molars  of  the  right  side,  and  a  part  of  the  dental  series 
of  the  left  sade,  together  with  the  two  middle  incisors,  and 
the  right  eanine.  Fragments  of  two  other  lower  jaws  and 
an  entire  astragalos  were  subsequently  discovered  by  these 
gentlemen.  All  these  remains  were  entirdy  fossilized,  and 
impregnated  with  the  hydrate  of  iron,  and  they  satis&o- 
torily  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  Lieutenants  Baker  and 
Durand,  that  a  large  species  of  SemnopUkeau  had  coexisted 
with  the  Sivatherium  and  the  Hippopotamus,  and  had,  like 
these  and  other  strange  quadrupeds  of  the  tertiary  period 
in  India,  become  extinct. 

The  fossil  Quadmmane  of  the  fresh-water  tertiary  strata 
of  the  South  of  France,  was  determined  by  M.  Lartet,* 
upon  the  conclusive  evidence  of  an  almost  complete  lower 
jaw  with  all  the  teeth  in  situ.  This  fossil,  which  was 
originally  referred  to  the  Gibbons  (HylobcUes)^  which  inmie- 
diately  follow  the  Orangs  in  the  Quadrumanous  series,  is 
more  correctly  regarded  by  M.  de  Blainville,  on  account 
of  the  conformation  of  the  crown  of  the  last  molar  tooth, 
which  Lk  much  more  like  that  of  the  Ek>cene  Macacque  or 
Semnopithbque,  than  that  of  a  Gibbon,  as  the  representative 
of  an  extinct  genus  intermediate  between  Hylobaies  and 
Semnopithecus. 

As  if  it  were  intended  that  the  antiquity  of  the  Quadru- 
manous order  should  be  put  beyond  all  doubt,  the  indepen- 
dent testimony  of  Dr.  Lund,  a  Danish  naturalist  resident 
in  Brazil,  was  added  to  those  of  the  observers  in  the  Elast 
Indies  and  South  of  France.  Very  shortly  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  fossil  Quadrumana  in  those  countries, 
Dr.  Lund,  unacquainted  with  their  discoveries,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  palseontological  researches: — 

*  Comptet  rendus  de  rAcad^mie  de*  Scieucet,  January  and  April  1 837  ;  and 
De  Blainville,  Ost^ographie,  Primates  foMilet,  p.  53. 
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^^  I  am  at  length  enabled  to  solve  the  important  question 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  highest  order  of  Manmialia 
(Quctdrumana^)  in  those  ancient  times  to  which  these  fossils 
belong ;  a  question  which  has,  as  yet,  been  iHianswered,  or 
to  which  most  philosophers  have  replied  in  the  negative. 
It  is  certain  that  this  order  was  then  in  existence ;  and  the 
first  animal  of  the  class  recovered  is  of  gigantic  size ;  a 
character  belonging  to  the  organization  of  the  period.  It 
considerably  exceeds  the  largest  individuals  of  the  Orang 
Outang  or  Chimpanzee  yet  seen ;  from  which,  {^so,  as 
well  as  from  the  Gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes  (ffylobates)^ 
it  is  generically  distinct.  As  it  also  differs  from  the  exist- 
ing Monkeys  of  this  continent  (South  America),  I  would 
place  it  for  the  present  in  a  genus  of  its  own,  for  which  I 
propose  the  name  of  Protopithecus.^ 

In  letters  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Dr.  Lund  states  that  the  large  fossil  Brazilian  Monkey 
belongs  to  the  Platyrrhine  or  New  World  group  of  Qua- 
drumana,  all  the  species  of  which  have  three  premolars  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  that  it  surpassed 
any  known  Cein^s  or  Mt/cetes  in  size,  since  it  must  have 
been  four  feet  in  height. 

These  dimensions,  however,  do  not  exceed  those  of  the 
full  grown  Chimpanzees  and  Orangs ;  but  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  the  fossil  Semnopithecus  of  India,  and  the 
fossil  Protopithecus,  or  Capuchin  Monkey  of  Brazil,  are, 
like  the  associated  lower  organized  extinct  Mammalia,  of 
gigantic  size,  as  compared  with  the  nearest  existing  ana- 
logues of  the  same  localities.  It  is  not  less  interesting  to 
find  that  the  representatives  of  the  Quadrumanous  order 
in  latitudes,  the  climate  of  which  is  now  imfit  for  the  ex- 
istence of  apes  and  monkeys  in  a  state  of  nature,  were  of 
smaller  size  than  their  own  nearest  analogues,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  although  the  climate  was  warmer  than  at 
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present,  it  was  not  of  so  strictly  tropical  a  character  as  to 
&vour  the  fiill  development  of  the  Quadmmlmous  type. 

The  formation  at  Sansan  near  Auch,  in  which  M.  Lartet 
discovered  the  quadrumanous  fossils  allied  to  the  Gibbon, 
is  regarded  by  Mr.  Lyell  as  probably  of  the  Miocene,  or 
middle  tertiary  period.  In  the  same  formation  were  fomid 
remains  of  Mastodon^  Dinotherium^  and  many  other  extinct 
quadrupeds. 

With  respect  to  the  deposit  at  Kyson,  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  Macacus  eocanus  were  discovered,  it  consists 
of  layers  of  white  and  yellow  sand,  which  had  been  pierced 
to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom. 
Above  the  sand  is  a  bed  of  brown  clay,  which  has  been 
laid  open  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet.  Both  the  clay 
and  sand  are  dug  for  making  bricks.  Mr.  Lyell  says,  ^^  as 
the  clay  at  Kyson  is  covered  by  red  crag  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  pits,  and  as  I  had  seen  clay  of  the  same 
colour  beneath  the  crag  in  the  neighbouring  cliffs  of  Bawd- 
sey,  and  also  at  Felixstow  and  Harwich,  containing  Septaria, 
and,  as  at  Harwich,  the  imbedded  shells,  fruits,  and  bones 
of  Turtle,  are  such  as  characterise  the  London  Clay,  I  enter- 
tained no  doubt  that  the  Kyson  formation  belonged  to  the 
Eocene  period.*'*  My  subsequent  discovery  of  the  Hyrac(h 
iherxwrn^  an  extinct  genus  of  Pachyderms,  whose  fossil  re- 
mains have  hitherto  been  met  with  only  in  the  London 
Clay,  and  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  great  extinct  British  Boa- 
constrictor  (Palaophis)^^  equally  characteristic  of  that 
formation,  in  the  same  bed  at  Kyson  from  which  the  fossil 
Macacque  was  obtained,  places  its  geological  antiquity  be- 
yond question. 

*  Annals  of  Natural  History,  vol  iv,  p.  189. 
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CHEIROPTERA.— Bats. 


If  the  fossil  remains  of  the  small  Mammals  which  live 
in  trees  are  rare,  still  rarer,  one  might  have  supposed, 
would  be  those  of  the  much  smaller  species  which  are 
organized  for  flight,  and  whose  bones  are  necessarily  light 
and  fragile.  The  skill  of  Cuvier,  however,  long  since  ex- 
posed a  considerable  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a  Bat,  allied 
to  the  Serotine,  which  was  petrified  and  imbedded  in  a 
block  of  the  Eocene  gypsum  at  Montmartre.     A  few  fossil 
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teeth  of  a  very  small  insectivorous  Mammal,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  a  Bat,  have  been  found  in  the  Eocene  sand 
at  Kyson.*  But  the  most  numerous  and  authentic  remains 
of  the  small  species  of  the  Cheiropterous  order  have  been 
met  with  in  England  in  the  limestone  caverns  containing 
the  fossil  bones  of  extinct  Bears,  Hyaenas,  &c.  In  these 
situations,  however,  as  likewise  in  the  cave  of  Kostritz  in 
Germany,  the  Bat's  bones  occur  mixed  with  those  of  existing 
as  well  as  of  extinct  animals,  and  may,  therefore,  have 
been  introduced  at  a  recent  period. 

The  chemical  condition  of  such  small  and  delicate  re- 
mains cannot  be  relied  upon  as  evidence  of  their  antiquity, 
since  they  are  altered  by  surrounding  agencies,  and  espe- 
cially by  contact  with  calcareous  stalactite,  more  rapidly 
than  are  the  bones  of  larger  quadrupeds.  We  must  pause, 
therefore,  before  we  adopt  the  conclusion  at  which  Dr. 
Schmerling  has  too  hastily  arrived,  that  the  skulls  and 
other  bones  of  Bats,  which  have  lost  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion of  their  animal  matter,  are  coeval  with  those  of  the 
large  extinct  spelaean  or  cave-haunting  quadrupeds  in  the 
same  absorbent  state,  which  are  associated  with  them. 

With  regard  to  the  more  satisfactory  test  of  the  com- 
parison of  Cheiropterous  remains  with  the  skeletons  of  exist- 
ing species,  I  have  failed  to  detect  in  the  more  complete 
skulls  and  skeletons  from  cave  localities  any  character  by 
which  they  could  be  distinctly  referred  to  unknown  species 
of  Bats,  or  to  such  as  do  not  now  exist  in  England :  and 
after  much  pains  bestowed  on  the  less  complete  and  more 
abundant  fragmentary  and  detached  parts  of  the  enduring 
framework  of  the  Cheiroptera,  I  have  been  seldom  able, — 
partly,  indeed,  from  the  still  imperfect  state  of  the  Osteology 
of  this  Order, — to  arrive  at  any  sound  specific  determina- 
tions. 

*  Annali  of  Natural  History,  1839,  p.  194. 
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One  of  the  most  complete  examples  of  the  skeleton  of 
a  Bat,  from  a  crence  of  a  Itone-pave  in  the  Mfiidijts, 
although  partially  fossiJizeil,  is  here  fijj^rcd  rather  wjtli 
A  rieve  to  akl  the  collector  of  Matuiimliaii  remains  in  the 
recognition  of  the  Cbeiropteroue  characters,  than  as  an 
example  of  a  specie*  coeval  with  the  great  Bear  anti  Miiin- 
moth  of  the  same  ravem. 

The  short  and  expanded  cranium  (_/£<;.  5.  a),  with  the 
wide  iuferior  apertures  caused  hy  the  loss  of  the  large  and 
naturally  loose  bony  vesicles  of  the  ear-drum, — the  short 
and  hroad  upper  jaw,  with  ihc  characteristic  wide  anil 
deep  anterior  uotcli,  occupicfl  in  ordinary  Mammalia  hy  the 
intermaxillary  Iwnes, — and  the  teeth,  bristling  with  sharp 
pdnts,  all  yield  unequivocal  characters  of  the  insectivorous 
Bat. 

The  large  and  broad  t^capula,  the  long  and  strong  clavicle 
(Jiff,  5,  c),  bespeak  the  muscular  forces,  and  the  resistance 
required  for  the  use  of  the  ann  in  the  vigorous  actions  of 
flight :  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand,  and  those  of 
the  hinder  "xtremity,  equally  illustrate  that  retnarkable 
organization,  the  final  purposes  of  which  have  been  so  well 
expUuned  by  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  existing 
Mammalia  of  Britain. 

"The  sternum,  the  rilts,  and  the  bones  composing  the 
shoulder."  says  Professor  Bell,*  "  are  all  developed  for  the 
attachment  of  powerfiil  muscles,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and 
continued  movements  of  the  anterior  extremity,  which, 
although  consisting  essentially  of  the  same  parts  as  that  of 
Man,  has  its  difierent  bones  so  modified  in  form  and  extent 
as  to  afionl  the  most  admirable  and  complete  support  to  au 
extensive  expansion  of  the  skin,  which  thus  forms  a  perfect 
and  efficient   pair  of  wing8.     This  modification  priiicip.-illy 

■  Bcll'i  Briliih  QnAdnipM*.  p.  3, 
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consists  in  the  extraordinary  deyelopment  of  the  fingers, 
which  are  greatly  elongated  for  the  purpose;  and  upon 
which  the  skin  is  stretched  like  the  silk  on  the  rods  of  an 
umbrella.^  This  fossil,  which  forms  the  chief  and  central 
figure  in  cut  5,  includes  the  distal  end  of  the  humerus, 
or  arm-bone,  the  entire  radius,  or  chief  bone  of  the  fore- 
arm, the  little  bones  of  the  carpus,  or  wrist,  the  small 
thumb  with  its  broad  flattened  phalanx  for  the  pre- 
hensile claw,  and  the  long  and  slender  metacarpal  bones, 
and  a  few  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  which  Professor 
Bell  has  so  aptly  compared  to  umbrella-rods. 

^^The  hindeivtoes,^  continues  the  same  author,  ^'are 
short,  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  are  chiefly  used  as  sus- 
pending organs,  the  Bats  hanging  by  them,  from  the  trees 
or  walls  on  which  they  rest,  with  the  head  downwards." 
This  character  is  likewise  displayed  in  the  well-preserved 
hinder  limb  of  the  skeleton  figured,  together  with  another 
peculiarity,  viz.,  a  slender  rod  of  bone  extending  from  the 
heel  to  sustain  the  inter-femoral  web. 

Any  one  of  these  characters  singly  would  suflice  to 
determine  the  ordinal  relations  of  the  bony  relics  presenting 
them.  To  obtain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  afiinities  of  the 
fossil,  much  closer  and  more  minute  comparisons  must  be 
instituted.  In  the  specimen  under  consideration,  the  two 
pairs  of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  three  pairs 
indicated  by  the  sockets  in  the  lower  jaw,  J,  where  they  are 
combined  with  two  premolar  teeth  on  each  side,  prove  it  to 
belong  to  the  true  Vespertiliones^  and  distinguish  it  from 
the  Nycterides^  which  have  but  one  premolar  in  each  ramus 
of  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  Noctilvmes  there  is  only  one  pair 
of  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw :  in  the  Molossines,  the  Mega- 
dermSy  and  the  Rhinolophines^  there  is  only  one  pair  of 
incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  :  the  Taphians  have  no  upper 
incisors  at  all. 
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The  fossil  having  been  thus  brought  to  a  particular 
section  of  the  unfuliateil  or  simple- nosed  Bats,  its  aftiiiity 
lo  some  particular  geuus  or  species  of  this  family  remained 
to  he  con^dered.  The  BnrhasUlle,  the  Pipistrelle,  and  tlie 
NoctiUe,  offer  three  modifications  of  the  anterior  upper 
premolar ;  '  it  is  rudiinental,  hardly  discernible  in  the  first, 
of  large  size  and  more  outwardly  ntuated  iu  the  second,  of 
intermediate  size  but  not  visible  from  t)ie  outside  of  the 
jaw,  in  the  third  species.  The  fossil  comes  nearest  the 
Noctule  in  this  character.  The  cauines  and  large  molar 
teeth  afford  no  gruundti  of  disirrimination  amongst  these 
genera. 

The  fikuU,  by  the  somewhat  greater  length  of  the  cranium 
and  its  strong  sagittal  crest,  confirms  the  indication  given  by 
the  teeth  aii<l  the  hecl-spiue  of  the  affinity  of  the  fossil  or 
pseudo-fossil  to  the  true  VetpertUiows,  and  herein,  more  es- 
pecially to  the  Great  Bat  of  Pennant  {  Vetpertilio  noctula), 
the  first  of  the  British  existing  species  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Bell. 


KHiNOLOPHra  FEBRrM-EqciNna. 


From   amongst  the   more   fragmentary  fossils   of  Cave 
Cheiroptera,  I  select  a  ramus,  or  half  lower  jaw  {fig.  6)  with 
the  coronoid  process  broken  off,  but  with 
the   series   of  teeth   perfect,   since    these 
manifest  characters  which  indicate  not  only 
a  species  of  Bat  distinct  from  the  preceding, 
but,  Hkewise,  one  that  belongs  to  a  different 
section  of  the  order.     There  are  two  false  molars  in  this 
lower  jaw.  as  in  the  Vespertilio  Noctula,  but  of  different 

•  Tho  "  molare*  >parii,"or  "  TbIh  molan,"  "  bicaipido,"  in  Human  AnBtomy  ; 
ihcy  uc  aitunted  before  the  IniB  moUri,  between  theie  and  lie  canine. 


/%(.  S. 
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proportioDii,  the  fint  being  mueli  smaner,  the  second  some- 
what larger. 

In  regard  to  these  teeth,  the  jaw  in  question  resembles 
that  of  the  MoIobbu,  especially  Mol.  Dawbemfonu  but  it 
differs  from  all  the  species  of  that  genus  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  more  produced  angle  of  the  jaw.  In  this  character, 
as  well  as  in  the  number,  shape,  and  size  of  the  teeth,  it 
agrees  closely  with  the  Rhinolopki,  especiaUy  the  species 
called  "  Greater  Horse-shoe  Bat.*"  It  is  too  large  for  any  of 
our  native  species  of  Vetpertilio^  save  the  Nodule^  to  which 
the  proportions  of  the  premolar  forbid  a  reference :  but  it 
corresponds  in  the  size  as  well  as  shape  of  the  bone,  and 
in  the  modifications  of  the  teeth,  with  the  BhinolophuB 
Ferrvm-^uinum. 

Unequivocal  remains  of  this  species  of  Bat,  from  the 
bone-cave  called  Kent^s  Hole  near  Torquay,  Devon,  are  con- 
tained in  the  British  Museum :  some  of  the  specimens  appear 
to  be  in  the  same  absorbent  condition,  as  the  bones  of  the 
Hytena^  EhinoceraSy  &c.,  frx>m  the  same  cave ;  others  are 
evidently  more  recent.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Greater  Horse-shoe  Bat  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
Devonshire  caves  at  the  present  day,  and  is  the  only  species 
known  to  frequent  Ken^s  Hole.* 

In  every  other  example  of  remains  of  bats  from  bone- 
caves,  where  the  condition  of  the  specimen  has  permitted 
a  direct  or  approximate  identification,  it  has  been  with 
some  existing  British  species  ;  and  the  general  result  of  this 
part  of  my  palseontological  researches — the  most  tedious, 
but  yielding  the  least  important  results — is,  that  no  remains 
of  Bats  have  hitherto  been  found,  however  situated  in 
caverns,  or  altered  in  chemical  constitution,  which  establish 
the  former  existence  of  any  species  not  now  known  to  exist, 

*  See  Bellas  British  Qtiadrupeds,  p.  71. 
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and  which  does  not,  in  mogt  instances,  frequent  the  same 
caverns. 


FOSSIL   CHEIROPTEROUS  (?)    INSECTIVORE. 

As  we  pass  to  lower  and   older       a      Fig.  7. 
geological   formations,  our  compari-      ^^ 
sons    lead    to   different   conclusions.      \Nt 
Such  remains  as  may  with  any  pro- 
bability  be  referred  to   the  Cheiro-  Twice  nat  size. 

pterous  Order,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  identified  with  known 
existing  species,  unquestionably  not  with  any  that  are  in- 
digenous. In  regard  to  the  small  molars,  already  referred  to, 
(p.  12,)  which  were  associated  with  the  Macacos  and  Hyra- 
eotkeriumy  in  the  fiocene  sand  at  Kyson  in  Suffolk,  one  of 
these  (a  penultimate  or  antepenultimate  grinder,^.  7,  a) 
has  the  crown  composed  of  four  triangular  prisms,  placed  in 
two  transverse  rows,  with  an  angle  turned  outwards, 
and  a  side  or  flat  surface  inwards,  the  summits  being  sharp- 
pointed.  The  exterior  prisms  are  the  largest ;  the  crown 
swells  out  abruptly  above  the  fangs,  defending  them,  as  it 
were,  by  an  overhanging  ridge.  There  is  a  small  transverse 
eminence,  or  talon,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  crown ;  and 
a  very  small  tubercle  is  placed  between  the  bases  of  the 
two  external  prisms. 

The  second  molar  (Jig,  7,  h)  differs  from  the  preceding 
in  having  the  two  posterior  prisms  suppressed,  and  replaced 
by  a  flattened  triangular  surface.  The  anterior  prisms  are 
present,  and  their  apices  project  far  beyond  the  level  of 
the  posterior  surface.  There  is  a  small  ridge  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tooth. 

These  teeth  agree  very  nearly  with  the  antepenul- 
timate  and  last  molars  of  the  larger  insectivorous  bats : 
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they  differ  ehieflj  in  the  presence  of  the  small  tubercle  at 
the  basal  interBimee  of  the  exterior  prisms;  a  difference 
which  M.  de  Blainville  regards  as  ground  for  doubting  the 
legitimacy  of  their  approximation  to  the  Cheiropterous  order 
at  all.*  Since,  however,  an  anatomist  so  familiar  by  his 
recent  researches  with  all  the  modifications  of  the  teeth  of 
the  Mammalia  had  been  unable  to  refer  the  fossil  molars  in 
question  to  any  of  the  terrestrial  or  aquatic  genera  of 
Insectivara^  but  had  given  the  figures  of  these  molars  a 
place  in  the  plate  illustrating  the  ancient  Ve$periilione$  in 
his  great  work,  the  ^'  Osteographie,'*^  I  deduced  from  that 
&ct,  when  preparing  my  Report  on  Fossil  Mammalia  for 
the  British  Association,  additional  confidence  in  my  original 
determination. 

An  extinct  genus,  new  to  science,  of  a  Mole-like  Insec- 
tivore,  has  lately  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  the  grind- 
ing teeth  present  the  above  described  peculiar  character 
of  the  minute  tubercle  at  the  basal  interspace  of  the  two 
exterior  prismatic  cusps.  They  are  not,  in  other  respects, 
identical,  and  additional  fossils  from  the  Kyson  sand  will 
be  required  to  establish  even  the  generic  identity  of  the 
present  small  teeth  from  that  formation,  with  the  Pala^o- 
spalax  of  the  lacustrine  beds  at  Ostend. 

*  Ost^ographie  det  Cheiroptera,  p.  93,  pi.  xt.  fig.  iz. 
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THE  COMMON  MOLE. 
Talpa  milgark,     Brisson. 

Since  the  period  when  Cuvier  first  detected  parts  of  the 
fossil  skeleton  of  a  Shrew  (Sorex)  in  the  osseous  breccias 
of  Sardinia,  the  remains  of  Moles  and  Hedgehogs  have  like- 
wise been  described  in  works  on  Fossil  Mammalia,  especially 
in  those  of  Schmerling,  Schlotheim,  the  Abbe  Croizet,  and 
M.  de  Blainrille. 

Remains  of  the  skeletons  of  the  three  principal  genera  of 

Insectivora  have  been  brought  under  my  notice  at  different 

times  from  caverns,  and  the  more  recent  geological  forma- 

c  2 
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tions  in  various  parts  of  England,  but,  with  one  ex- 
ception, they  have  not  offered  any  specific  difference  from 
the  Common  Mole,  Hedgehog,  and  Shrews,  that  exist  at 
the  present  day  in  this  country. 

With  respect  to  the  genus  Talpa^  those  remains  which 
are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Buckland*  as  occurring  with  the 
bones  of  various  birds,  water-rats  (Arvieola)^  in  a  bed  of 
brown  earth,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cave  at  Paviland,  belong 
to  the  common  existing  species,  and  their  presence  in  that 
almost  inaccessible  spot,  is  explained  by  Dr.  Buckland  on 
the  supposition  of  their  having  been  introduced  by  hawks 
and  other  birds  of  prey.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
almost  entire  skull,  and  other  portions  of  the  skeleton  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Dr.  Schmerling,f  and  by  him  identi- 
fied with  the  existing  Mole,  belonged  to  individuals  whose 
introduction  into  the  Belgian  caverns  is  to  be  referred  to  a 
similar  agency.  And  the  remains  of  moles  found  in  the 
soil  covering  the  floor  of  the  cavern  at  Kostritz,  may  be- 
long to  an  equally  recent  period. 

The  nearly  entire  skull,  lower  jaw,  and  humerus,  figured 
in  cut  8,  have  a  better  claim  to  be  regarded  as  fossils,  al- 
though, in  fact,  not  differing  from  the  recent  species. 

The  skull,  a,  from  a  raised  beach  near  Plymouth,  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  fossil  Mustda 
subsequently  to  be  described. 

In  its  size  and  general  form,  in  the  characteristic  flatten- 
ing and  elongation  of  the  cranium,  in  the  slendemess  of 
the  zygomatic  arches,  the  extremities  of  which  were  still 
preserved  in  the  fossil,  and  in  the  dentition  of  the  upper 
jaw,  the  correspondence  with  the  recent  Talpa  communis  is 

•  ReliquuB  DOuviana,  4to.,  1823,  p.  93. 

f  Recherches  sor  les  Ossemens  fossiles  de  Cayeraes  de  Liege,  1833,  p.  80, 
pi.  T. 
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complete,  as  the  figures  of  the  skull  of  thig  species  (figs. 
9  &  10)  demonstrate. 

These  figures  may  afiord  acceptable  aid  to  the  collectom 
of  fossil  boues,  who  have  not  the  recent  pig,  m. 

skeleton  at  hand  for  comparison.  The 
dentition  of  the  fossil,  as  in  the  recent 
mole,  'consists  of  eleven  teeth  on  each 
side  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws.  The 
first  three  in  the  upper  jaw  are  small, 
fflmple,  and  implanted  by  a  single  fang : 
the  fonrth  resembles  a  canine  tooth  by  the 
fdze  and  shape  of  its  crown,  but  it  has  two 
fangs,  like  the  three  succeeding  premolars  of  the  upper 
jaw ;  the  last  three  teeth  are  implanted  by  three  &ngs,  and 
their  large  and  complicated  crowns  and  their  mode  of  suc- 
ceeding the  deciduous  teeth,  prove  them  unquestionably  to  be 
true  molars.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  first  four  teeth  are  small, 
simple,  and  with  single  fangs ;  the  fifth  corresponds  in 
shape  and  development  of  the  crown  with  the  canine- 
shaped  tooth  above,  but  it  has  also  two  fangs,  and  more- 
over passes  behind  that  tooth  when  the  mouth  is  closed, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  relative  position  of  the  true  canine 
teeth  in  Camivora;  all  the  remaining  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  implanted  by  two  fangs  each,  the  last  three  being 
evidently  true  molars.  The  letters  in  cut  9  indicate  the 
classification  of  the  Mole's  teeth,  according  to  the  views 
adopted  by  Professor  Bell  ;•  the  letter  t  indicating  the 
incisors ;  c,  the  canines ;  />,  the  premolars,  and  m,  the  true 
molars. 

Professor  de  Bliunville  regards  the  upper  canine  as  an 

incisor ;  I   much  regret  that   I  have  not  hitlierto  had  an 

opportunity  of  examining  a   Mole  young  enough  to  shew 

*  Britiih  Quadrupedi,  f.  85. 
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the  exact  limits  of  the  intermaxillary  bone :  mitil  this  be 
done  the  true  character  of  the  double-fanged  canine-shaped 
upper  tooth  cannot  be  decided.  The  importance  of  an 
exact  acquaintance  with  the  dentition  of  our  small  Inseo- 
tivora  was  forced  upon  my  attention  some  time  since  by 
the  fossil,  figured  at  i,  cut  8,  a  drawing  of  which  was 
transmitted  to  me  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  with  the  follow- 
ing note  : — "  At  the  same  spot  (in  the  brown  diluvial  clay 
on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  near  a  village  called  Bacton,)  was 
found  a  pretty  perfect  skeleton  of  a  reptile,  of  which  I 
send  you  a  drawing ;  but  its  legs,  pelvis,  and  sternal  bones, 
have  been  put  together  in  a  monstrous  fashion.  The  little 
jaw  in  the  comer  of  the  plate  was  drawn  on  the  sup- 
position of  its  belonging  to  the  reptile;  but  I  have  seen 
it,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  jaw  of  no  reptile,  but  of  a  small 
Insectivorous  Mammal.'*'' — Extract  of  letter,  dated  Norwich, 
Feb.  12,  1842. 

The  accuracy  of  the  Professor'^s  opinion  was  soon  establish- 
ed, by  the  comparison  of  the  drawing  with  the  dentition  of 
the  Mole ;  the  fossil  in  question  presented  the  double-&nged 
canine-shaped  tooth,  followed  by  three  small  premolars  and 
three  true  molars ;  corresponding  precisely  in  number  and 
proportions  with  those  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Mole. 
The  teeth  in  Beptilia  are  not  usually  implanted  in  sockets, 
and  when  they  are,  it  is  always  by  a  single  fang.  The 
value  of  this  character  will  be  more  strikingly  manifested 
when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  more  problematical 
fossils  than  that  of  the  supposed  Bacton  reptile. 

Having  communicated  the  result  of  the  comparison,  with 
a  request  to  have  the  supposed  sternal  and  pelvic  bones  of 
the  reptile  transmitted  to  me,  these  proved  to  be,  as  I  had 
suspected,  characteristic  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  a  Mole : 
the  anomalously  developed  humeri  having  been  mistaken 
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for  the  broad  and  flat  bonea  of  the  pectoral  atxA  pelvic 
arches  in  the  Saarian  reptiles.  To  anj  one  unacquainted 
with  the  extraordinary  and  exceptional  development  of  the 
homenis,  or  arm-bone,  of  a  mole,  the  real  nature  of  the 
bone  is  little  likely  to  be  divined :  from  its  shape  it  should 
be  ranked  rather  with  the  flat  than  the  long  bones  of  the 
skeleton.  Its  prodigiously  developed  tuberosities  and  con- 
dyles relate  to  the  mass  and  force  of  the  muscles  which 
are  required  to  work  the  spade-shaped  paw  in  the  act  of 
excavsting  the  soil.  One  of  the  fossil  humeri  of  the 
Bacton  skeleton  is  figured  at  c,  cut  8,  and  I  here  subjoin 
the  representation  of  the  whole  bony  framework  of  the 
fossorial  anterior  extremities  of  the  mole :  e  indicates  the 


scapulffi,  or  blade-hones;  c,  the  clavicles,  or  collar-bones; 
A,  the  humeri,  or  arm-hones ;  u,  the  ulna,  and  r,  the  ra- 
dius, both  bones  of  the  fore-arm ;  m,  the  outermost  of  the 
five  metacarpal  bones,  between  which  and  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm  the  small  hones  of  the  wrist,  or  carpal  bones,  are 
dtuated,  of  which  a  most  extraordinary  sabre-shaped  one, 
e,  is  peculiar  to  the  Mole,  and  strengthens  that  margin  of 
the  broad  palm  which  first  digs  into  the  earth  like  the 
spade''s  edge :  the  short  and  strong  phahinges  of  the  fingers 
are  indicated  by  the  numerals  1,  2,  3. 
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If  the  reader  will  compare  this  figure  with  the  skeleton 
of  the  bath's  hand  in  cot  5,  he  will  see  the  two  extremes,  as 
to  length  and  breadth,  in  the  derelopment  of  the  bones  of  the 
anterior  member  in  the  Mammalian  class ;  yet  the  analogy 
of  their  respedire  organizations  is  perfect,  and  carried  out 
to  the  least  of  the  component  osncles :  the  same  parts  being 
adapted  by  different  proportions  to  their  rery  different  func- 
tions. The  unity  of  plan  bespeaks  the  One  Great  Cause,  as 
the  Supreme  Wisdom  is  testified  by  the  perfect  fitness  of  the 
instruments  for  their  specific  end ;  nor  is  the  combination 
of  typical  conformity,  with  exact  adaptation  to  the  destined 
function,  less  manifest  in  the  hand  which  guides  the  pen, 
than  in  that  which  moves  the  Bat  through  the  air  and  the 
Mole  through  the  earth. 

The  most  complete  fossil  skeleton  of  the  Mole  is  that, 
of  which  the  parts  are  above  described,  now  in  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Museum :  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Green.^ 

*  The  •pecunen,  with  th«  bone*  collooited  ■ocording  to  the  first  notion  of  their 
nature,  form*  the  frontiipiece  to  Mr.  Gieen*t '  Geology  of  Bacton.* 
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At  Ostend,  near  Bacton,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  there 
is  a  lacustrine  deposit  of  dark  clay  and  greenish  sand, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  forest,  indicated  by  over- 
thrown charred  trunks,  compressed  branches,  and  leaves 
of  trees ;  this  forms  a  very  rich  mine  of  organic  re- 
mains. The  stupendous  Mammoth,  two  or  three  species 
of  Deer,  and  the  graceftd  Roebuck,  have  left,  in  their 
abundant  and  well-preserved  bones  and  teeth,  the  evi- 
dences of  the  extinct  population  of  that  forest.  Its 
streams  were  tenanted  by  gigantic  Beavers,  and  were 
also  frequented  by  a  water-mole,  which  as  much  surpassed 
any  known  existing  species  in  size,  as  the  Trogantherium 
did  the  Castor  of  Canada  or  continental  Europe.  This 
extinct  Insectivore,  for  which  I  propose  the  name  of 
Palaospaiax*  is  clearly  referable  to  the  Talpida^  or  Mole 
tribe,  by  the  most  important  part  of  its  dental  system, 
but  was  as  large  as  a  Hedgehog."f- 

This  interesting  addition  to  the  extinct  British  Insecti- 
vara,  which  is  the  only  example  of  a  form  in  that  order, 

*  Greek,  pakUos,  ancient,  spalcuc,  mole. 

+  It  is  probably  referred  to  by  Mr.  Green,  in  his  *  Geology  of  Bacton,'  8to., 
1842,  p.  12,  ^Rodentia, — ^bones,  jaws,  and  teeth,  of  four  species,  probably  arvi- 
cola,  shrew,  hedgehog,  and  mole/*  At  least,  I  have  seen  no  true  remains  of 
the  Hedgehog  in  the  collections  of  Bacton  fossils  in  the  Britibh  Museum,  or  in 
that  of  Norwich. 
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no  longer  represented  in  this  island  by  living  species,  is 
established  by  a  single  fossil  in  tlie  British  Museum,  con- 
sisting of  a  portion  of  the  left  branch  of  the  lower  jaw, 
(iigs.  12  and  13,)  containing  the  three  true  molars,  m,  and 
three  premolar  teeth,  p ;  it  was  discovered  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Green  of  Bacton,  in  the  lacustrine  formation  above  de- 
scribed at  Ostend. 

The  size  of  the  fossil,  and  the  obvious  insectivorous 
Fig,  13.  character  presented  by  the  sharp  cusps  with  which 
the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  are  bristled,  might 
naturally  lead,  in  the  iirst  instance,  to  its  com- 
I)arison  with  the  common  Hedgehog;  from  this 
the  fossil  is  distinguished  by  its  relatively  larger 
I A  and  more  complicated  last  molar,  and  by  the 
smaller  and  more  simple  fourth  molar  in  advance, 
which  unequivocally  represents,  in  the  fossil,  the  last  of 
the  series  of  false  molars,  whilst  in  the  Hedgehog,  the 
corresponding  tooth  has  the  same  quadricuspid  crown  as 
the  antepenultimate  true  molar.  The  form  of  the  jaw 
is,  also,  different  in  the  Hedgehog,  the  lower  contour, 
beneath  the  true  molars,  being  more  convex.  From  the 
genera  of  exotic  Hedgehogs,  called  Centetes^  Ericulus,  and 
Echinops^  the  fossil  is  still  more  distinct,  by  the  smaller 
number,  and  larger  relative  size,  the  square  crown,  and 
quinque-cuspid  structure  of  the  true  molar  teeth :  from 
Gymnurus  it  differs  in  the  smaller  relative  size  of  the  pre- 
molars ;  and  by  the  same  character  it  is  sufficiently,  though 
less  markedly,  distinguished  from  Glisorex  tana.  The  teeth 
of  the  fossil  make  a  nearer  approach  to  those  of  Tupaia 
javanica,  but  differ  in  the  closer  approximation  of  the 
three  premolars,  and  in  the  small  size  of  the  middle  one. 
The  closest  resemblance  to  the  forms  and  proportions  of 
the  six  teeth  preserved  in  the  fossil  is  f<>un<l  in  the  family 
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of  Talpida^  in  which  I  include  the  Water-moles,  or  Des- 
mans {Mygale) ;  the  fossil  differs  from  the  common  Mole 
{Talpa)^  and  resembles  the  My  gals  pyranaica  in  the  size 
of  the  first  trae  molar,  which  nearly  equals  the  second, 
and  in  the  larger  size  of  the  three  premolars ;  it  precisely 
resembles  the  common  Mole  in  the  position  of  the  two 
outlets  of  the  dental  canal  which  are  preserved  in  the  fossil. 
The  fossil  differs,  however,  from  both  the  typical  Moles  and 
the  Desmans,  not  only  in  its  larger  size,  but  in  some  slight 
modifications  of  the  crown  of  the  true  molars  ;  there 
is  a  minute  but  sufiiciently  obvious  tubercle  at  the  bottom 
of  the  outer  fissure,  between  the  two  principal  cusps  of 
each  molar,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  recent  Insectivora, 
The  specific  name  is  founded  on  the  leading  character  of 
this  extinct  Mole-like  Insectivore,  viz.,  its  large  size. 

For  the  knowledge  of  this  specimen  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  able  a^stant  in  the  Fossil  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum. 
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Twice  nat  size. 

Genus.     SOBEX. 

The  bones  of  Shrews,  mixed  with  those  of  Field-mice, 
are  sometimes  fomid  aggregated  in  extraordinary  numbers 
in  hedge-bottoms,  beneath  the  foundation  of  walls  or  other 
parts  of  the  soil.  I  examined,  with  Dr.  Buckland,  a 
remarkable  accumulation  of  this  kind  in  a  mound,  indi- 
cating the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  encampment,  near 
Cirencester.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  transmitted  to  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home  a  quantity  of  similar  remains,  as  ''bones  of 
a  species  of  Sorex^  found  regularly  deposited  in  the  soil 
in  Cambridgeshire.'*'*  These  specimens,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  remains  of  a  small  species  of  Arvicola. 
None  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  true  fossils. 

The  remains  of  Shrew-mice,  which  have  been  found 
in  the  bone-cave  called  Kenfs  Hole,  near  Torquay,  and 
in  the  raised  beaches  near  Pljrmouth,  have  offered  no  indi- 
cation of  species  distinct  from  those  now  existing  in  Great 
Britain.  The  best  preserved  specimen  which  I  have  seen 
is  identical  with  the  Sorex  mdgarisJ^ 

The  remains  of  Shrews  from  the  lacustrine  formations 
of  Bacton  and  Ostend,  Norfolk,  appear  to  be  referable  to 
the  Sorex  fodienSy  (cut  14,  fig.  1,  fossil,  fig.  2,  recent,  mag- 
nified,) and  to  the  Sorex  remifer  (fig.  3) ;  the  dentition  of 
the  jaws  figured  is  not,  however,  in  so  complete  a  state  as 
to  allow  of  an  unequivocal  determination. 

*  Sorejc  araneust  Bell,  British  Quadrupeds. 
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Fig.  15. 


AMPHITHBRIUM    PRKVOSTIT. 


Genus.     AMPHITHBRIUM. 


If  the  genera  of  Insectivora  now  represented  by  living 
species  have  hitherto  yielded  very  few  additions  to  the  catar 
logue  of  British  fossils — but  one  new  species  of  mole,  and 
no  lost  shrew,  or  hedgehog,  having  been  well  authenticated 
from  Miy  of  our  recent  tertiary  formations  —  the  Order 
has  assumed  a  more  than  common  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Geologist,  by  the  strange  and  unexpected  forms 
of  small  quadrupeds  referable  thereto,  which  have  been 
detected  in  strata,  far  more  ancient  than  any  heretofore 
known  to  have  concealed  relics  of  animals  so  highly 
organized  as  the  Mammalia. 

The  insect-eating  quadrupeds  may  be  the  rarest,  but  they 
unquestionably  include  the  most  ancient  of  Mammalian 
fossils ;  for,  if  the  pedimanous  Cheirotheria  have  failed  to 
endure  the  test  of  later  scrutiny,  the  most  rigid  criti- 
cism has  but  tended  to  rivet  more  firmly  the  links  which 
attach  the  Amphitkeria  and  Phascolotheria  to  the  Mamma- 
lian series. 

The  rare  and  interesting  fossils  on  which  those  genera  have 
been  founded,  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  such  close 
and  repeated  examination,  which  have  exercised  the  discri- 
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minative  and  analogical  |>ower8  of  so  many  philosophic 
naturalistH,  and  have  excited  such  warm  discassion,  are 
the  well-known  small  under-jaws  from  the  oolitic  calca- 
reons  slate  at  Stonesfield,  near  Oxford,  first  indicated  as 
evidence  of  the  Mammalian  class  by  Dr.  Buckland,  in 
his  celebrated  memoir  on  the  Megalotaurus^  published  in 
1823,  in  the  ^^Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,**^*  and  there  referred,  on  the  authority  of  Cuvier, 
to  the  genus  Didelphys, 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  that  authority  in  this  particular 
instance,  M.  Prevost  has  informed  us  that  Baron  Cuvier  ex- 
amined the  specimen,  {fig,  16,)  at  that  time  unique,  during  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1818, 
and  that  a  cursory  inspection  led  tliat  learned  anatomist 
to  say,  that  it  had  some  resemblance  or  affinity  to  the 
jaw  of  a  Didlelphys.'^  Cuvier,  himself,  has  added  to  the 
last  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Ossemens  fossiles, 
4to.,  1825,  the  following  note :  ^^  M.  Prevost,  who  is  at 
present  travelling  in  England,  has  just  sent  me  a  drawing  of 
one  of  these  jaws ;  it  confirms  me  in  the  idea  which  my  first 
inspection  gave  me  of  it.  It  is  that  of  a  small  Carnivore, 
(Camassier,)  the  jaws  of  which  bear  much  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Opossums ;  but  it  has  ten  teeth  in  a  row, 
a  number  which  no  known  Carnivore  displays.  At  all 
events,  if  this  animal  be  really  from  the  schist  of  Stones- 
field,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  exception  to  an  other- 
wise very  general  rule,  that  the  strata  of  that  high  anti- 
quity do  not  contain  the  remains  of  Mammals.'*'* 

The  statement  did,  in  fact,  soon  excite  close  and  sceptical 

*  Vol  i.  Second  Series,  p.  399. 

t  Cette  pi^  unique  ^tait  consejnr6e  dans  la  collection  de  l\inivenit6  d*Ox- 
ford,  lonquo  M.  Cavier  la  vit  en  1818.  Une  inspection  rapide  fit  dire  a  ce  sa- 
vant anatomiste  qa^elle  avait  des  rapports  arec  la  mkchoire  de  quelque  Didelphe.*^ 
Prerott  in  **  Annales  des  Sciences,**  iv.  1825,  p.  396. 
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inquiry,  first  in  regard  to  the  geological  relations  of  the 
alleged  oolitic  stratmn,  and  next,  as  to  the  true  zoological 
affinities  of  the  fossils. 

The  first  exception  to  a  generalization  that  has  assumed 
the  character  of  a  law  is  always  admitted  with  difficulty, 
and,  by  a  rigid  systematist,  with  reluctance.  The  geo- 
logical arguments  by  which  M.  Prevost  endeavoured  to 
invalidate  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Buckland,  as  to  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  Stonesfield  slate,  were  soon  and  satis- 
foctorily  rebutted  by  Dr.  Fitton ;  the  antiquity  of  the 
oolitic  masses  could  not  be  diminished  to  correspond  with 
the  presumed  exclusive  Mammalian  epoch, — ^the  mountain 
refiised  to  move  to  Mahomet,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
real  age  of  the  rock  containing  the  alleged  marsupial  fossils 
has  not  since  been  agitated.  The  attempts  to  do  away 
with  the  anomalous  exception,  by  interpreting  the  cha- 
racters of  the  fossil  jaws  as  indications  of  an  extinct  species 
of  reptile,  or  other  cold-blooded  oviparous  animal,  have 
been  more  frequent  and  persevering;  and  they  assumed 
the  appearance  of  so  systematic  a  refutation  of  the  Cuvi- 
erian  view,  in  the  memoirs  communicated  by  M.  de  Blain- 
ville  to  the  French  Academy,  in  the  year  1838,  that  a  close 
and  thorough  reexamination  and  comparison  of  the  fossils 
in  question  seemed  to  be  imperatively  called  for,  in  order 
that  the  validity  of  the  doubts  cast  upon  their  Mammalian 
nature  might  be  ftdly  and  rigorously  tested. 

By  a  very  singular  coincidence  the  fossil  '  bones  of 
contention,'*  from  the  Stonesfield  slate,  are  all  of  them 
portions  of  the  lower  jaw ;  whether  belonging  to  individuals 
of  difierent  species,  or  of  different  genera,  or  even,  as  appears 
by  examination  of  new  specimens  acquired  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Professor  de  Blainville"*s  and  my  own  memoirs  of 
1838,  of  different  orders  of  Mammalia. 
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The  first  fossil  was  referred  originally  to  the  genus 
Diddphys,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  grinders  to  those  of 
the  opossums ;  but  we  have  seen  that  Cuvier  expressly 
stated  that  they  exceeded  in  number  the  molar  series  in 
that  or  any  other  known  carnivorous  genus  of  Mammalia. 

M.  Agassiz,*  originally  regarding  this  fossil  as  insuffici- 
ent to  determine  the  nature  of  the  animal  to  which  it 
belonged,  subsequently  proposed,'!'  nevertheless,  a  generic 
name,  Amphiganus^  for  that  animal,  expressive  of  its  sup- 
posed ambiguous  nature. 

M.  de  Blainville,j:  likewise,  though  participating  in  the 
incertitude  or  doubt  which  M.  Agassiz  had  cast  upon  the 
original  determination  of  the  Stonesfield  fossil,  felt  as  little 
hesitation  in  suggesting  a  name  for  the  new  genus  which  it 
seemed  to  indicate,  whatever  might  subsequently  prove  to 
be  its  characters  or  affinities ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Greek  compound  *'^  Amphitherium^  should  imply  by  its 
terminal  element  a  relation  to  the  class  Manmialia,  which 
the  memoir,  read  to  the  French  Academy  by  its  inventor, 
was  especially  designed  to  disprove ;  as  the  following  sum- 
mary with  which  the  author  concludes  his  Memoir  suffi- 
ciently manifests : 

*'*•  Meanwhile,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  are  authorized  in  drawing  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  — 

^'  1st.  The  two  solitary  fragments  found  at  Stonesfield, 
and  referred  to  the  genus  Didelphys  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
have  none  of  the  characters  of  animals  of  this  class,  and 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  arranged  among  them. 

*  Neue  Jahrbuch  Mineral  and  Geolog.  von  Leonhard  und  Bronn,  1835, 
iii.  p.  185. 

t  Gennan  Tranilation  of  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise. 

X  **  Doutes  sor  le  pr^tendu  Didelphe  fossile  de  Stonesfield.*'  Comptet  rendu 
de  TAcad.  de  Sciences,  Aug.  20,  1838. 
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^^  2Dd.  Neither  can  they  be  referred  to  an  insectivorous 
Mimodelph  allied  to  the  Tupaia  or  Centetes. 

"  3rd.  If  we  deem  onrselves  justified  in  regarding  them 
as  of  the  class  Mammalia,  the  molar  portion  of  their  dental 
system  brings  them  nearer  to  the  family  of  the  Seals  than 
to  any  other. 

^^  4th.  But  it  is  infinitely  more  probable,  from  analogy 
with  what  we  know  of  the  Basilosaurus  found  in  America, 
in  a  formation  likewise  secondary,  that  they  ought  to  be 
referred  to  a  genus  of  the  sub-order  of  Saurians. 

'^  5th.  That  in  any  case  they  must  be  distinguished  by  a 
difierent  generic  name,  for  which  purpose  we  propose  that 
of  AmphUherium,  as  indicating  their  ambiguous  nature. 

^'  Lastly ;  the  existence  of  the  remains  of  Mammalia 
anterior  to  the  formation  of  tertiary  strata  is  not  at  all 
proved  by  the  Stonesfield  fossils  on  which  we  have  now 
treated,  although  we  are  &r  from  asserting  that  Mammalia 
were  not  in  existence  during  the  secondary  period.''' 

Dr.  Buckland,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  M.  de 
Blainville'*s  doubts,  visited  Paris,  taking  with  him  the 
original  specimen  seen  by  Guvier,  and  a  second  specimen, 
also  from  Stonesfield,  more  perfect  as  regards  the  jaw-bone, 
but  less  perfect  in  reference  to  the  teeth  :  and  he  submitted 
both  these  specimens,  in  the  absence  of  M.  de  Blainville,  to 
M.  M.  Valenciennes  and  Laurillard.  The  results  of  their 
comparisons  were  communicated  by  M.  Valenciennes  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,*  in  September  1838.  The  second 
specimen  was  referred  to  the  species  (Didelphys  Bucklandi 
Brod.)  which  had  been  described  and  figured  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Broderip  in  the  Zoological  Journal  ;"f-  but  in  this  latter 
determination  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  Valenciennes,  who  has, 

*  Comptes  rcndos  dc  TAcad.  des  Sciences,  Sept.,  1838,  p.  57*2. 
+  Vol.  iii.  p.  408,  pi.  xi. 
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indeed,  himself  afforded  gufficient  grounds  for  such  dissent 
by  stating,  that  ^'  he  had  convinced  himself  that  the  second 
jaw  must  have  had  ten  molar  teeth,  as  in  the  first  speci- 
men ;'*^  the  Did.  Bucilandi  having  had  only  seven,  or  at 
most  eight,  molars. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  general  affinities  of  these 
fossils,  M.  Valenciennes  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
jaw,  described  and  figured  by  M.  Prevost  and  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  not  only  belonged  to  a  manmialian  but  likewise  to  a 
marsupial  animal,  and  accordingly  proposed  for  it  a  third 
generic  name,  indicative  of  these  presumed  affinities,  viz., 
Thylctcotherium. 

The  arguments  of  M.  Valenciennes  were  opposed,  in  a 
second  detailed  memoir  by  M.  de  Blainville,*  who  con- 
cluded by  stating,  '^  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  pause, 
at  least  until  fresh  evidence  was  produced,  in  the  conviction 
that  the  portions  of  the  fossil  jaws  found  at  Stonesfield, 
certainly  did  not  belong  to  a  marsupial — ^probably  not  to  a 
mammalian  genus,  either  insectivorous  or  amphibious — 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  most  likely  the  animal  had 
been  oviparous,  and,  in  regard  to  the  opinion,  founded  on 
the  analogy  of  the  Bcmhsaurus^  a  large  fossil  reptile  of 
America,  the  teeth  of  which  display  the  peculiarity  of  pos- 
sessing a  double  root,  that  it  might  have  been  an  animal  of 
the  Saurian  order  :'^  —  and  ^^that  had  not  M.  Agassiz  de- 
cidedly given  his  opinion  against  the  fossils  in  question 
belonging  to  fishes,  he  would  rather  have  been  led  to  sup- 
pose that  they  might  have  been  the  remains  of  an  animal  of 
that  class.'*'' 

"  In  conclusion,''''  adds  M.  de  Blainville  with  naivete,  "  I 
ought  also  to  announce  to  the  Academy,  that  the  scientific 

*  **Nouveaux  Doates  but  le  pr^tendu  Didclphe   de   Stoneftfield  ;    Comptes 
renduB,'*  October  6th,  1838,  p.  727. 
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conductor  of  the  English  Journal  called  the  *•  Athenaeum,^ 
has  already  laid  before  his  readers  the  point  under  discus- 
sion, having  no  doubt  but  that  there  will  soon  be  discovered, 
in  the  Stonesfield  quarries,  some  fragment  that  will  be 
sufficiently  demonstrative  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  him- 
self proposes,  to  avoid,  he  says,  being  accused  of  partiality 
towards  either  of  the  three  already  proposed, — the  name 
Bctheratiotherium  for  the  supposed  Didelphys  of  the  Oolite ; 
so  that  Science  is  already  embarrassed  with  four  or  five 
denominations  for  an  animal,  of  which  our  knowledge  is 
most  imperfect ;  since,  by  one  party  it  is  referred  to  the 
Mammaiia^  by  another  to  the  insectivorous  Monodelphs^  or 
to  the  Amphibia ;  and  by  a  third  to  the  Didelphs  allied  to 
the  opossums,  or  to  a  genus  representing  the  seals,  in  the 
sub-class  of  Marsupialia ;  whilst  others  make  a  Saurian^ 
or  even  a  Fish  of  it ;  which,  it  may  be  remarked  en 
paasanij  appears  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  age 
and  the  geological  character  of  the  formation  which  contains 
the  fossils  in  question,  as  well  as  with  the  organized  bodies 
with  which  they  are  associated.'*'' 

This  was  an  unlooked-for  result  of  the  journey  to  Paris, 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Buekland  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  Comparative  Anatomists  of  that  celebrated  school  of 
Natural  History  and  Palaeontology  the  opportunity  of 
studying,  not  only  the  original  fossil  examined  by  Cuvier, 
but  the  second  and  more  perfect  jaw  from  the  same  ancient 
Oolitic  stratum. 

The  final  judgment  of  M.  de  Blainville  met  with  appro- 
bation and  support  from  the  stricter  systematists,  since 
it  harmonized  with  their  preconceived  opinions  on  the  pro- 
gressive appearance  of  organized  forms  on  this  planet.  It 
seemed  to  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  alleged  ineffieacy 
of  the  Cuvierian  principle  of  interpretation  of  organic  re- 
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mains,  and  gave  to  its  promulgator  occasion  to  reflect  on 
those  persons  ^^  who  are  little  versed  in  the  study  of  organic 
structures,  and  who  place  too  implicit  a  reliance  on,  per- 
haps, rather  a  presumptuous  assertion,  that  by  the  aid  of 
a  single  bone,  or  of  a  simple  articular  surface  of  a  bone,  the 
skeleton  of  an  animal  can  be  reconstructed^  and  consequent- 
ly its  class,  order,  family,  genus,  and  even  species  deter- 
mined. Such  persons,*"  M.  de  Blainville  states,  ^^  may, 
very  probably,  think  it  strange  that  four  or  five  half-jaws, 
more  or  less  furnished  with  teeth,  should  be  insufficient  to 
indicate  promptly  and  with  certainty  to  what  class  the 
animal  to  which  they  belonged  should  be  referred.^** 

Such  thoughts  were,  in  fact,  so  strongly  entertained  by 
the  discoverer  of  the  Megalomurus^  than  whom  no  one  could 
have  better  grounds  for  reliance  on  the  Cuvierian  axiom, 
that  he  brought  the  two  specimens  to  London,  and  favoured 
me  by  leaving  them  in  my  hands  for  a  close  re-examination 
and  comparison.  With  a  view  to  obtain  as  many  incon- 
testable facts  as  possible,  on  which  to  base  the  arguments 
that  might  establish  the  desired  demonstration  of  the 
nature  and  affinities  of  the  supposed  enigmatical  fossils,  I 
soon  afler  visited  York,  and  examined  the  specimen  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that  City,  and 
finally  devoted  a  close  scrutiny  to  the  most  perfect  of 
the  Stonesfield  jaws,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  by  Mr.  Broderip.  The  results  of  these 
observations,  with  figures  of  the  four  specimens  most  care- 
fully executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Curtis,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.* 

The  accuracy  of  the  descriptions  can  be  tested  by  refer- 
ence to  the  original  specimens ;  the  soundness  of  the  con- 
clusions must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  mibiassed 

•  2nd  Series,  voL  vi.  pp.  47 — 65,  pi.  5,  6. 
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and    experienced    Physiologist    and    Comparative  Anato- 
mist. 

The  following  dissentient  opinions  have,  however,  subse- 
quently been  recorded,  and  ought  here  to  be  noticed.  Mr. 
Ogilby,  the  learned  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  second  memoir,  after  calling  attention  to  the 
relative  extent  and  position  of  the  incisive  and  canine  teeth 
in  the  fossil  jaws,  as  objections,  '^  because,  among  all 
Mammals,  the  incisors  occupy  the  front  of  the  jaw,  and 
stand  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  molars,*^  stated 
"  After  a  due  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 
that  the  fossils  present  so  many  important  and  distinctive 
characters  in  conunon  with  Mammals  on  the  one  hand, 
and  cold-blooded  animals  on  the  other,  that  he  does  not 
think  Naturalists  are  justified,  at  present,  in  pronouncing 
definitively  to  which  Class  the  fossils  really  belong.**^* 

Thus  the  question,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Naturalist  just 
cited,  appeared  not  to  have  been  advanced  beyond  the 
doubts  of  M.  de  Blainville,  which  had  led  to  the  examina- 
tions and  conclusions  dissented  from.  Professor  Grant  has 
recorded  a  more  decided  opinion  on  the  mooted  question,  in 
his  "  General  View  of  the  Characters  and  the  Distribution 
of  extinct  animals,'*'*  published  in  Thompson'^s  British  Annual 
for  1839.  "  The  jaws  and  teeth  of  Amphitheriwm^  mis- 
taken,'*^ he  says,  "by  some  for  a  mammiferous  Didelphis, 
occur  in  the  Stonesfield  Oolite ;  they  are  distinctly  asso- 
ciated with  Trigonia  and  other  marine  shells,  and  are 
imagined  to  have  been  detached  and  mutilated  by  drifting. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  Dec.  1838,  Mr.  Ogilby  has  lately 
infonned  me  that  his  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  non-mammalian  nature  of  the 
Stonesfield  fossils,  was  expressed  in  the  above  abstract  more  strongly  than  he 
intmded,  bnt  I  am  not  aware  that  he  afterwards  corrected  or  published  any  modi- 
fication of  his  yiews. 
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These  jaws  have  the  coarse  fibrous  stnictare,  and  dark 
glistening  surface  from  the  abundant  proportion  of  animal 
matter  common  in  fossil  cold-blooded  Vertebrata,  and  their 
composite  structure  is  obvious,  from  the  distinct  deep 
fissure  extending  along  their  base  between  the  dental  and 
opercular  pieces ;  the  articulated  pieces  of  these  compound 
jaws  more  or  less  resemble  the  coronoid,  condyloid,  and 
angular,  processes  of  carnivorous  Mammalia,  as  they  do 
also  in  most  osseous  fishes,  but  most  distinctly  in  Reptiles, 
where  the  detached  elements  of  the  jaw  are  more  numerous. 
The  teeth  are  often  black,  glistening  and  bituminous  from 
their  abundance  of  animal  matter  and  carbon,  as  in  most 
fossil  fishes ;  their  crowns  are  compressed,  free,  multicuspid, 
and  their  cervix  much  contracted  and  long,  as  in  the 
Amboyna  lizard,  the  iguana,  iguanodon,  many  fishes,  &c., 
and  their  surface  is  minutely  ftirrowed  with  close  vertical 
grooves  near  their  cer>'ix,  as  in  most  Saurian  reptiles  and 
Sauroid  fishes.  The  fangs  are  deeply  implanted  in  the  jaw, 
as  in  all  the  Acanthuriy  &c.,  and  they  are  bifid,  as  in 
many  Squali,  and  in  the  closely  allied  BasUosaurus.  At 
least  eleven  similar  multicuspid  molars  are  seen  in  a  frag- 
ment of  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  commonly  observed 
in  fishes  and  reptiles,  but  never  in  mammiferous  quad- 
rupeds. 

"  I  have  examined  four  of  these  jaws  in  England  which 
have  been  referred  to  diddphis;  and  the  jaw  at  Paris, 
from  the  same  locality  as  the  others,  is  acknowledged 
by  all  to  belong  to  a  reptile,  as  demonstrated  by  Blain- 
ville.  The  supposed  incisores,  instead  of  being  small, 
symmetrical,  approximated,  and  parallel,  as  in  insectivorous 
and  carnivorous  mammalia,  are  long,  conical,  irregular, 
widely  separated  from  each  other  at  their  base,  almost 
as  long  and  large  as  the  supposed  canine,  and  diverging. 
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as  the  front  teeth  of  anarrhiehas  and  many  other  fishes. 
There  is  a  hinge-like,  dentated  appearance,  consisting  of 
three  similar  and  equally  distant  grooves,  as  between  the 
rami  of  the  lower  jaw  of  most  osseous  fishes,  distinctly 
perceptible  in  Amphitherium  Buctlandi^  at  the  broken 
surface  of  the  symphysis,  and  the  lower  jaw  is  arched, 
as  in  most  fishes  and  Saurian  reptiles.  The  coronoid, 
or  complementary  piece,  is  deeply  concave  interiorly,  and 
its  anterior  suture  is  seen  extending  to  the  third  posterior 
molar  tooth,  as  in  the  Iguana.  The  condyloid,  or  arti- 
cular sur&ce,  passes  obliquely  into  the  imbedding  hard 
rock,  and  may  be  concave,  as  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  but 
is  not  exposed.  This  animal  has  received  its  name  from 
the  mixed  and  ambiguous  character  of  its  relics,  and  the 
foot-marks  of  Chirotheriwn^  left  on  the  new  red  sandstone, 
have  been  referred  to  a  similar  diddphis  existing  at  that 
early  period.  The  great  jaws,  teeth,  and  vertebrae  of  Bom- 
losaurus^  approaching  closely  in  its  characters  to  Amphi- 
therium^ were  found  in  the  oolite  of  the  New  World.*" 

The  high  importance  of  the  question  touching  the  anti- 
quity of  Mammalian  organization  calls  for  a  due  notice 
of  the  foregoing  statements  relative  to  the  most  inte- 
resting fossils  which  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  the 
more  imperatively  in  this  place,  since  they  are  peculiar 
to  Grreat  Britain,  and,  despite  the  numerous  objections, 
are  here  admitted  into  the  series  of  its  fossil  Mammalia. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  alleged  facts  respecting  these  fossils  of 
the  Stonesfield  Oolite,  repeated  scrutiny  enables  me  to  state, 
that,  instead  of  presenting  'the  coarse  fibrous  structure**  com- 
mon in  fossil  cold-blooded  Vertebrata,  they  have  the  pecu- 
liarly fine,  compact  structure  which  the  jaws  of  insectivorous 
and  marsupial  Mammalia  manifest.  The  alleged  '  distinct, 
deep  fissure,  extending  along  their  base,  between  the  dental 
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and  opercular  pieces,'*  is  no  fissure  at  all ;  but,  in  the  two 
specimens  o{ Amphitherium  Prevostii  o{ the  Oxford  Museum, 
and  in  the  larger  specimen  o{  Amphit/terium  at  York,  which 
exhibit  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  is  a  distinct 
groove  with  an  entire  surface,  answering  to  that  which 
exists  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  jaw  of  the  mar- 
supial Myrmecohius  and  the  Wombat. 

The  Myrmecohius  is  an  insectivorous  Mammal,  and  also 
marsupial,  and  it  does  not  possess  approximated  and 
parallel  incisores,  but  widely  separated  and  diverging  ones ; 
they  are,  indeed,  symmetrical  with  those  of  the  opposite 
ramus,  as  in  other  Mammalia,  but,  as  no  one  has  yet  seen 
an  entire  jaw  of  an  Amphithsriwn  or  Phascolotherium^ 
it  is  hard  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  assertion,  that 
their  incisores  are  not  symmetrical :  they  are  undoubtedly 
small ;  but,  if  they  are  almost  as  large  as  the  supposed 
canine,  such  likewise  are  their  porportions  in  MyrmeeobiuSy 
and  many  Insectivora.  The  lower  jaw  of  AmphitAerium 
BucMand%  {Phaseohtheriumy  mihi,)  is  not  more  arched  than 
in  the  recent  DasyurfM,  whose  jaw  is  placed  beside  the  fossil 
in  the  British  Museum ;  and  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that 
the  condyloid,  or  articular  surface,  instead  of  '  passing 
obliquely  into  the  hard  imbedding  rock,**  stands  boldly 
out,  and  demonstrates  a  form  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  concave  one  which  characterizes  the  jaws  of  reptiles 
and  fishes.  Thus  much  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
state  as  to  matters  of  fact,  respecting  which,  however, 
the  specimens  speak  plainly  for  themselves. 

Not  any  of  the  jaws  hitherto  discovered  present  eleven 
similar  multicuspid  molares :  even  in  the  fragment  of  one 
side  of  the  lower  jaw  figured  by  M.  Prevost,  which  con- 
tains ten  of  the  series  of  twelve  molares,  which  is  the  true 
number  in  the  genus  Amphitherium,  the  fractured  state 
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of  the  posterior  teeth  still  permits  the  recognition  of  a 
different  conformation  of  the  crown  in  them,  as  com- 
pared with  the  four  remaining  anterior  molares.  The 
difference  in  the  configuration  of  the  perfect  crowns  of 
the  molar  teeth,  in  the  maxillary  ramus  of  the  Amphi- 
iherium  at  York,  is  such  as  to  render  both  easy  and  certain 
the  distinction  of  the  molares  spurii  from  the  molares  veri^ 
which  is  conmionly  observed  in  Manmialian  quadrupeds, 
but  never  in  fishes  and  reptiles.  The  term  ^  multicuspid  ^ 
cannot  properly  be  applied  to  the  anterior  or  false  molars 
of  the  AmphUheriwn^  which  have  but  one  principal  cusp, 
and  a  minute  tubercle,  or  talon,  at  one  or  both  sides  of 
its  base. 

Of  the  value  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  colour 
of  the  fossils,  any  one  conversant  with  the  varieties  of 
shade,  from  brown  to  deep  black,  which  Mammalian  fossil 
teeth  present,  may  judge ;  and,  on  this  point,  Mr.  Ogilby 
has  remarked,  ^Hhe  composition  of  the  teeth  cannot  be 
advanced  successfrdly  against  the  mammiferous  nature  of 
the  fossils,  because  animal  matter  preponderates  over  mine- 
ral in  the  teeth  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Insectivorous 
Cheiroptera^  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Myrmecohius  and 
other  small  Marsupials.'*'* 

If  it  were  true  that  the  crown  of  the  teeth  of  the  Amphi- 
therium  was  supported  by  ^a  long  and  much  contracted 
cervix,'  before  the  fangs  were  formed,  these  might  be  said 
to  be  bifid;  but  the  original  specimen  of  Amphitherium 
in  the  Oxford  Museum  demonstrates  the  independent 
origin  of  two  fangs  from  the  base  of  the  crown,  and  the 
same  fact  is  as  plainly  shewn  in  the  Phascolotherium  Buck- 
landi  in  the  British  Museum,  where  the  origins  of  the 
double  fangs  are  plainly  visible  above  the  sockets. 

The  cervix  of  the  teeth  is  extremely  short ;  in  fact  the 
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fangs  diverge  so  immediately  from  tbe  base  of  tbe  crown, 
tbat  this  presents  scarcely  any  contracted  prolongation  to 
wbich  the  term  *  cervix  ^  can  be  properly  applied ;  the  con- 
trast between  the  teeth  of  the  Amphitherium^  and  those  of 
most;  Saurian  Reptiles,  is  very  striking  in  this  respect.  The 
enamelled  surface  of  the  teeth  of  the  Amphitherium  near 
the  cervix  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  entirely  devoid  of 
any  close  vertical  grooves. 

The  bifid  osseous  base  which  supports  the  true  dental 
tissues  of  tbe  teeth  of  Squall  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  cor- 
responding structure  to  tbe  two-fanged  lower  molars  of  tbe 
Amphitherium  except  by  a  forced  and  overstrained  analogy ; 
tbe  real  bearing  of  the  two-fanged  structure  of  the  teeth  of 
the  Amphitherium  upon  the  question  of  its  affinities,  is  kept 
out  of  sight  by  such  a  comparison ;  for  it  is  the  implan- 
tation of  the  teeth  in  deep  double  sockets  of  a  bony  jaw 
by  the  double  fangs  which  demonstrates  the  mammalian 
character  of  the  animal :  *  the  bifid  osseous  base  of  the 
teeth  of  sharks  is  attached,  as  is  well  known,  by  ligaments, 
to  a  cartilaginous  jaw. 

I  was  well  aware,  when  replying  to  the  objections  of  M. 
de  Blainville,  that  portions  of  the  jaws  of  a  gigantic  fossil 
Vertebrate  animal,  shewing  teeth  implanted  by  two  fangs, 
had  been  discovered  in  the  Alabama  tertiary  deposits, 
associated  with  Corhula,  Modioli^  sharks  teeth.  Sic,  and 
that  these  fossils  had  been  referred  by  Dr.  Harlan  to  a 
genus  of  Saurian  Reptiles  which  he  had  called  BasUo- 
saurus :  but  the  very  fact  of  the  implantation  of  the  teeth 
by  double  fangs — the  first  alleged  example  of  such  a  structure 
in  the  Reptilian  Glass — led  me  to  receive  the  ascription  of 

•  **  The  teeth,  composed  of  dense  ivory  with  crowns  coTcred  with  a  thick  coat 
of  enamel,  are  every  where  distinct  from  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  but  have  two 
&ngt  deeply  imbedded  in  it/*    Oeol.  Proceedings,  Dec.  1838,  p.  17. 
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such  a  stractnre  to  a  Saurian  reptile  with  a  degree  of 
scepticism,  which  the  configuration  of  the  vertebra)  and 
other  bones  figured  in  Dr.  Harlan'^s  Memoir  tended  to 
increase.  An  unbiassed  Anatomist,  after  a  critical  perusal 
of  that  memoir,  would  have  been  justified  in  maintaining 
a  cautious  hesitation  in  applying  the  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Harlan,  as  to  the  Saurian  nature  of  his  gigantic  fossil 
animal  with  two-fenged  teeth,  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  manmialian  evidence  yielded  by  the  Stonesfield  fossils. 

That  Author^s  Memoirs,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  and  in  his  "  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Researches,'"  cannot,  however,  be  made  responsible  for 
the  statements  that  the  Basihsaurm  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Squaliy  or  that  it  is  found  in  the  Oolite  of  the  New  World ; 
for  Dr.  Harlan,  in  his  second  and  more  extended  Memoir, 
and  in  his  Communication  to  the  Geological  Society,  ex- 
pressly leaves  the  geological  question  open,  and  contents 
himself  with  the  statement  — "  In  the  matrix  of  the 
vertebra  from  the  Washeta  river  was  a  fossil  Corbtda, 
common  to  the  Alabama  tertiary  deposits.'*''  And  the  only 
character  by  which  the  so  called  BcLsilosaurus  approaches 
to  AmphitAeriufn^  is  the  implantation  of  the  molar  teeth  by 
two  fangs,  which  they  exhibit  in  common  with  most 
Mammalia. 

That  the  Bcutilosaurus  is,  in  fact,  a  mammiferous  animal, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  demonstrating,*  in  January  1839, 
by  a  close  examination  of  the  bones  and  teeth  described  by 
Dr.  Harlan,  on  which  occasion  I  proposed  for  it  the  name 
of  Zeuglodon.  All  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  the  re- 
mains of  that  gigantic  species,  —  and  an  almost  entire 
skeleton  has  been  recently  brought  to  light, -f- — have  added 

*  Geological  TraiiBactions,  2nd  Series,  vol  tI.  p.  69. 
t  Silliman^s  American  Journal,  vol.  xliv.  p.  411. 
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freah  proof  of  its  cetacean  character.  All  tbe  weight, 
therefore,  which  the  Batilotaiavi  was  supposed  to  add  io 
the  Saurian  hypothesis  of  the  Stonesfield  jaws,  most  now  be 
transferred  to  the  scale  of  the  Manimalian  view. 

And  having  now  answered  the  statements  and  argu- 
ments which  have  been  put  forth  by  those  whom  the 
Memoirs  of  M.  Valenciennes  and  myself  foiled  to  convince, 
I  shall  proceed  to  describe  snccessively  all  the  specimens  of 
the  remains  of  the  small  insectivorous  animals,  from  the 
Stonesfield  Oolitic  slate,  that  have  hitherto  come  under 
my  observation. 

Fig.ie. 


'  V-5'ri«. 


The  above  wood-cut,  (No,  16,)  represents  the  original 
specimen  of  the  remains  of  the  AmphUherium  Frevottii, 
examined  by  Baron  Cuvier  in  the  year  1818,*  first  noticed 
by  Dr.  Buckland  in  1823,  and  figured  by  M.  Prevost  in 
1825.  Tbe  cut  is  carefully  copied  from  the  engraving  in 
tbe  Geological  Transactions ;  the  natural  size  of  the  fossil 
is  given  in  outline,  and  it  is  enlarged  four  diameters  in  tbe 
finished  figure  below. 

Tbe  fossil  partly  exhibits,  partly  represents  by  impres»on 
*  OMenwni  rotailet,  4(o.  vol.  t.  pt.  ii.  Ed.  1824,  p.  349. 
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in  the  matrix,  the  left  half  or  ramns  of  the  lower  jaw, 
wanting  the  anterior  or  symphysial  extremity,  which  is 
broken  off.  A  thin  layer  of  the  original  bone  adheres  to 
that  part  of  the  impression  which  indicates  the  articular 
condyle  of  the  jaw  a ;  the  impression  alone,  which  is  well 
defined,  gives  the  size  and  shape  of  the  broad  elevated  and 
slightly  recurved  coronoid  process  (i),  the  base  of  which 
extends  from  the  condyle  to  near  the  posterior  commence- 
ment of  the  molar  series  of  teeth.  There  is  a  slight  rem- 
nant of  the  original  angle  of  the  jaw  at  <?,  which  is  con- 
tinued backwards,  in  the  form  of  a  process,  to  nearly  the 
vertical  parallel  of  the  condyle.  The  part  of  the  jaw  con- 
taining  the  three  hindmost  grinders  is  nearly  entire,  only 
the  outer  wall  of  the  rest  of  the  ramus  is  left  imbedded  in 
the  Oolite,  and  fortunately  retains  seven  of  the  molars, 
with  their  roots  entire,  and  undisturbed  in  their  sockets. 

The  undulations  of  the  impression  of  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess shew  that  its  anterior  margin  projected  externally  as  a 
smooth  convex  ridge,  and  that  between  this  ridge  and  the 
condyle  the  outer  surface  was  slightly  concave.  That  part 
of  the  angular  process,  which  was  naturally  extended  in- 
wards, or  towards  the  observer,  is  broken  away,  so  that 
the  degree  of  the  inward  inflection  is  left  undetermined. 
The  canal  for  the  dental  artery  and  nerve  is  exposed  at  the 
posterior  fractured  margin  of  the  jaw,  filled  with  the  whitish 
Oolitic  matrix.  Below  this  aperture  begins  a  smooth 
moderately  wide  and  deep  groove,  which  is  continued  for- 
wards, gradually  contracting  to  a  point,  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  jaw  opposite  the  interspace  between  the  true 
and  false  molar  teeth.  This  groove  has  been  described 
as  a  suture,  or  line  of  union,  between  two  separate  parts 
or  elements  of  a  composite  jaw  :  such  sutures,  or  harmonia?, 
in   the  composite  jaws  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  are  simple 
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linear  fiesare^  penetrating  tbe  substance  of  the  bone ;  but 
the  bottom  of  the  groove  in  the  jaw  of  the  AmphUherium 
is  quite  entire,  and  the  decreasing  breadth  of  the  groove 
indicates  its  origin  from  the  pressure  of  a  nerve  or  vessel. 

A  similar  but  relatively  wider  and  shorter  groove  im- 
presses the  same  part  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  insectivorous 
marsupial  quadruped  called  Myrmecobius :  and  I  have 
observed  a  narrower  impression  extending  forwards,  from 
the  posterior  entry  of  the  dental  canal,  upon  the  inner 
sur&ce  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  in  the  Wombat  {Pha9- 
colomys)^  another  Mammal  of  the  Marsupial  order. 

The  following  is  the  exact  condition  of  the  teeth,  in  this 
much-referred  to  specimen  of  AmphUherium :  there  are  ten 
molars  in  situ^  the  seven  anterior  ones  imbedded  by  two 
long  and  slender  fangs  in  deep  and  distinct  sockets.  The 
molars  gradually  increase  in  size  from  the  foremost  to  the 
sixth,  in  the  present  specimen :  the  rest  are  equal,  except 
the  last,  which  is  somewhat  smaller.  The  nearly  perfect 
specimen  of  the  jaw  of  the  Amphitherium  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  Buckland,  lately  discovered  and  figured  at 
the  head  of  the  present  chapter  (fiff.  15),  has  demon- 
strated the  accuracy  of  my  deductions  from  the  less 
complete  specimen  described  in  the  Geological  Trans- 
actions,* viz.  that  the  Amphitherium  had  sixteen  teeth  in 
each  ramus.  Of  the  ten  teeth,  contained  in  the  fossil  under 
consideration,  the  first  four,  counting  backwards,  corres- 
pond with  the  third,  fourth,  fiflh,  and  sixth  premolars,  and 
the  remaining  six  to  the  true  molars ;  the  crowns  of  the 
fourth,  fiflh,  and  sixth  premolars,  enumerating  them  ac- 
cording to  the  true  dental  formula  of  the  genus,  are  entire, 
and  shew  them  to  be  simple,  compressed,  consisting  of  a 
single  or  principal  conical  cusp,  with  a  minute  tubercle  or 

*  Loc  cit.  p.  56. 
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iaion  at  the  hinder  part  of  its  base,  and  a  more  minute  and 
hardly  recognizable  one  in  front ;  the  base  of  the  crown 
is  slightly  tumid,  and  from  it  are  continued,  without  the 
intervention   of  a  cervix,   the    two    long   slender  almost 
parallel  or  slightly  diverging  fangs.     The  remains  of  the 
vertically  split  crown  of  the  third  premolar  indicate  the 
same  form  as  that  of  the  fowrih.     Traces  of  the  double 
alveolus  of  the  second  premolar  are  preserved  at  the  broken 
anterior  end  of  the  fossil.     The   fractured  crown  of  the 
fir^  true  molar  shews  more  distinct  anterior  and  posterior 
cusps,  at  the  base  of  the  large  middle  cusp.     The  breadth 
of  the  base  of  the  crown  is  displayed  by  the  fracture  of  the 
third  true  molar,  and  reftites  the  notion  of  their  being  com- 
pressed like  the  premolars.     The  fourth  true  molar  gives  a 
view  of  the  anterior,  and  of  the  large  middle  external  cusp, 
with   part  of  the   posterior  external   cusp.     In   the  fifth 
molar,  the  middle  external  cusp  is  nearly  entire  to  its  sharp 
apex :    part  of  the  anterior   cusp  and  the   base   of  the 
internal   posterior  cusp  are   preserved ;    the  thicker   and 
more  complicated  crowns  of  the  molares  fjeri^  as  compared 
with  the  molares  spurii,  are  unequivocally  demonstrated  in 
all  the  last  three  molars. 

The  fangs  descend  half-way  or  more  towards  the  lower 
margin  of  the  ramus ;  their  chief  constituent,  (dentine,) 
is  clearly  contrasted,  by  its  texture  and  deeper  colour, 
with  the  surrounding  bone,  from  which  they  are  plainly 
separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  a  distinct  coloured  substance, 
infiltrated,  apparently  from  the  matrix,  into  the  sockets 
of  the  teeth,  like  that  in  the  vascular  canals  of  the  jaw. 
The  minute  cylindrical  remains  of  the  pulp-cavity  are 
discernible  in  many  of  the  exposed  fangs. 

In  one  of  the  genera  of  Seals,  (Stenorht/nchus,  F.  Cuv.,) 
all  the  molar  teeth  are  compressed,  and  tricuspid  or  multi- 
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cuspid,  according  to  the  species.  M.  M.  Agassiz  and  Do 
Blainville  have  supposed  that  the  Stonesfield  fossils  pre- 
sented a  form  of  tooth  resembling  most  those  of  such  seals 
amongst  Mammalia;  but  the  teeth  of  all  the  Seal-tribe 
offer  a  well-marked  peculiarity  in  their  thick  and  ven- 
tricose  fangs,  to  which  character  those  of  the  Amphithe- 
rium  offer  no  approximation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
long  and  slender  fangs,  as  in  the  small  marsupial  and 
placental  Imectivora :  besides,  no  species  of  Seal  presents 
the  backward  prolongation  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  demon- 
strated by  the  fossil  Amphitheria. 

The  term  '  Amphibia,^  in  the  concluding  smnmary  of 
M.  de  Blainyille''s  second  memoir,  has  reference  not  to  the 
cold-blooded  Amphibia  of  Linnseus  and  the  German  natu- 
ralists, but  to  the  above-cited  and  last-expressed  opinion 
of  M.  Agassiz,  who,  admitting  the  Stonesfield  fossils  to  be 
certainly  those  of  manunals,  rejects  them  from  the  marsu- 
pial and  insectivorous  orders,  observing  that  ^'each  separ 
rate  tooth  resembles  the  greater  part  of  those  of  seals, 
near  which  group  (amphibious  Camivora)  the  animal  to 
which  the  jaws  belonged  should  form  a  distinct  genus. 
In  fact,"^  adds  M.  Agassiz,  ^*the  aspect  of  these  fossil 
fragments  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  draws  our  attention  to- 
wards aquatic  animals  rather  than  away  from  them.*^^ 

But,  in  addition  to  the  anatomical  objections  above 
adduced,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  though  an  extinct  mam- 
miferous  animal,  not  larger  than  the  water-shrew,  should 
have  been  of  aquatic  habits,  it  does  not  follow  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  piscivorous,  and  endowed  with  the  instincts 
and  organization  of  a  Seal ;  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  of  the  locomotive  extremities,  the  affinity  of 
the  diminutive  Mammalia  of  the  Stonesfield  epoch  to  the 
Phocida^  could,  at  best,  but  be  matter  of  conjecture,  and 
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this   conjwtnro    a   close   examination   of  tlio   lifntiil   am! 
maxillary  cliaractera  entirely  liisproves. 

The  only  inference  which  can  be  legitimately  drawn  from 
llie  remarkable  fossil  above  described  is  that  which  the 
great  Cuvier  haa  loft  on  record,  viz.,  that  it  belonged  to  a 
small  ferine  Mammal  *  with  a  jaw  much  resembling  that  of 
■n  Oposetun,  t>nt  differing  from  all  known  ferine  genera  in 
the  great  nnmlter  of  the  molar  teeth,  of  which  it  had,  at 
least,  ten  in  a  row.  All  that  is  now  contended  for  in 
respect  of  the  pregent  fossil  is,  that  it  oilers  to  the  Com- 
parative Anatomist  sufficient  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of 
Cnviers  conclusion. 

I  nest  proceed  to  consider  the  additional  proof  which 
the  subsequently  discovered  fossils  from  the  same  lornlity 
have  afibrded. 

^.  17. 


The  above  cut  {No,  17)  ia  copied  from  the  figures  of  the 
aecond  specimen  of  Ataphilheriuw  Preeostii,  described  in 
my  Memoir  in  the  Geological  Transactions  "f*:  the  outline 
pves  the  natural  size,  which  corresponds  precisely  with 
that  of  the  foregoing  specimen  (fig.  1 6) :  in  the  finished 

*  I  Biellie  TOrd 'ferine  '  u  eqiUTBlent  to  the  French 'comouUr,*  ihfl  lens  hj 
wbich  Cnnet  si^nififi  coUecIiTelf  ibe  Cheiroptfn,  Iruclirora,  Cnrniiara.  and 
Muin^Rlim.  t  Lix.  at.  PI.  ^,  %■  1 . 
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figure,  fonr  times  enlarged,  the  condyle  and  angle  of  the 
jaw  have  been  left  out  for  want  of  room  in  the  page,  but 
their  shape  is  accurately  given  in  the  outline  above. 

In  this  specimen  the  whole  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
left  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  exception  of  the 
coronoid,  articular,  and  angular  processes,  is  entire;  the 
smooth  surface  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  jaw  is  in 
bold  relief,  and  slopes  away  at  nearly  a  right  angle  from 
the  rougher  articular  surface  of  the  elongated  symphysis. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  this  symphysial  surface,  which 
at  once  determines  the  side  of  the  jaw,  might  be  obscured 
in  the  plaster  cast  studied  by  M.  de  Blainville,  who  has 
contended,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Valenciennes, 
that  the  outside  of  the  jaw  was  here  displayed,  but  there  is 
no  possibility  of  mistaking  it  in  the  fossil  itself;  it  is  long 
and  narrow,  and  is  continued  forwards  in  the  same  line 
with  the  gently  convex  inferior  margin  of  the  jaw,  which 
thus  tapers  gradually  to  a  pointed  anterior  extremity, 
precisely  as  in  the  jaws  of  the  Didelphys  as  well  as  in  other 
Insectivora,  both  of  the  marsupial  and  placental  series.  Its 
lower  margin  presents  a  small  but  pretty  deep  notch,  (/,) 
which  possesses  every  appearance  of  a  natural  structure, 
and  a  corresponding  but  shallower  notch,  is  present  in  the 
same  part  of  the  jaw  of  the  Myrmecohius.  In  the  relative 
length  of  the  symphysis,  as  in  its  form  and  position,  the 
jaw  of  the  Amphitherium  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Didelphys,  Myrmecohim,  and  Gymnurus.  A  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  convex  articular  condyle  is  preserved  in  this 
than  in  the  foregoing  specimen,  and  it  projects  backward 
to  a  greater  extent.  The  precise  contour  of  the  coronoid 
process  is  not  so  neatly  defined  in  this  as  in  the  first 
specimen  oi  Amphitherium^  but  sufficient  remains  to  show 
that  it  had  the  same  height  and  width. 
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The  exposed  sur&ce  of  the  coronoid  process  is  slightly 
convex.     The  surface  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw 
is  entire  ahoye  the  angle,  whence  we  may  conclude  that,  if 
the  process  from  the  latter  part  had  been  continued  directly 
backwards,  it  would  also  have  been  entire ;  but  the  extre- 
mity of  the  angular  process  is  broken  off,  proving  it  to  have 
originally  inclined  inwards,  or  towards  the  observer :  as, 
however,  the  greater  part  of  the  angle  is  entire,  it  could 
not  have  been  inflected  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Didel- 
phys^  Dasyurus,  or  the  Phascolotherium  next  to  be  describ- 
ed.    A  groove   is  extended  firom  the  lower  end  of  the 
articular  condyle  forward  to  the  orifice  of  the  canal  for  the 
dental  artery,  where  it  divides ;    the  upper  branch  ter- 
minates in  the  dental  orifice,  the  lower  and  larger  division 
is  continued  forward  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  jaw, 
gradually  contracting  and  disappearing  half  way  towards 
the  symphysis:   this  smooth  vascular  groove  has  as  little 
resemblance  to  an  articular  fissure  as  in  the  former  speci- 
men.    There  is  a  broader  and  shorter  groove  in  the  corres- 
ponding part   of  the  jaw   of  the   Myrmecohitts ;    and   a 
narrower  groove  in  that  of  the  Wombat.     The  alveolar 
wall  of  the  posterior  grinders  makes  a  convex  projection, 
characteristic  of  the   inner   surface  of  the  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw.     The  posterior  grinder  in  the  present  jaw  is 
fortunately  more  complete  than  in  the  first  example,  and 
shows  a  small,  middle,  internal  cusp,  with  part  of  a  large 
external  cusp,  both  projecting  from  the  crown  of  the  tooth 
in  nearly  the  same  transverse  line.     The  enamel  covering 
the  internal  cusp,  which  is  vertically  fractured,  is  beautifully 
distinct  from  the  ivory,  and  considerably  thicker  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  tooth  than  is  the  enamel  or  its 
analogue  in  the  teeth  of  any  species  of  reptile,  recent  or 
fossil.     The  six  molars  anterior  to  the  one  in  place,  are 

B  2 
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broken  off  close  to  the  sockets ;  both  the  fifth  and  fourth 
false  molars  are  entire ;    the  anterior  cusp  presents   the 
same  superior  size  bs  in  the  first   specimen.     The  thick 
external  enamel,  and   the   silky,  iridescent   lustre  of  the 
compact  ivory,  are  beautifully  shown  in  these  teeth.     The 
third  and  second  grinders  are  more  fractured  than  in  the 
first  specimen,  but  sufficient  remains  to  show  that  they 
possess  the  same  form  and  relative  size;    but  the  most 
interesting  evidence,  as  regards  the  teeth,  which  the  pre- 
sent jaw  afibrds,  is  the  existence  of  the  sockets  of  not  less 
than  seven  teeth,  anterior  to  those  above  described.     Of 
these  sockets  the  four  anterior  ones  are  small  and  simple, 
like  those  of  the  mole,  and  are  more  equal  in  their  size  and 
interspaces  than  in  the  Didelphys:  the  fifth  socket  con- 
tained a  small  premolar  with  double  fangs;  the  next  is 
a  similar  socket,  and  then  come  four  other  premolars  in 
place  with  more  or  less  perfect  crowns :  between  the  last 
of  these  premolars  and  the  last  molar  the  empty  alveoli 
agree   in  number  with,  and  occupy  the  same  extent  as, 
the  first  five  true  molars  in  the  jaw,  cut  16.     This  fossil 
afibrded  evidence,  therefore,  that  the  dental  formula  of  the 
Amphitheriwn  included  thirty-two  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  ; 
sixteen  on  each  side. 

Thus  the  Amphitheriwm  differs  more  considerably  than 
the  evidence  in  Ouvier'^s  possession  showed,  from  the  genus 
Diddphys  in  the  number  of  its  teeth.  Indeed  at  the  time 
when  the  great  Palaeontologist  vmrote  respecting  it,  believ- 
ing it  to  have  had  ten  molars,  no  manuniferous  ferine 
quadruped  was  known  to  possess  a  greater  number  of 
these  teeth  than  the  Cape  Mole  or  Chrysochlore,  which 
has  nine  molars  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  eight 
molars  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  Chrysochlore, 
however,   is  not  the  only  species  in   which   the   molars 
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exceed  the  number  nsaally  found  in  the  unguiculate  Mam- 
malia. The  marsupial  genus,  MyrmeeobitUj  {Jiff.  18,)  has 
nine  molars  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  besides  one  small 
canine  and  three  conical  incisors. 


/^.  18. 


Nmt.  nxe. 
MIUMBCOBIUS   PAHCIATUS. 


The  teeth  o{  Amphitheriumy  moreover,  differ  from  those 
of  DidelphyB  not  only  in  number  but  also  in  size,  being 
relatiyel J  smaller.  The  teeth  of  MyrmecobiuSy  besides  their 
approximation  in  number  to  those  of  Atnphitherium^  re- 
semble them  in  their  small  relative  size  more  than  do  those 
of  DidelphySy  but  thej  are  still  smaller  than  in  Amphithe- 
riuniy  which  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  structure  of 
the  teeth,  appears  to  hold  an  intermediate  position  between 
Didelphys  and  Myrmecohius.  The  incisors  (t)  of  the 
Myrmecobius  are  conical,  separated  at  their  base,  diverging, 
the  anterior  one  almost  as  long  as  the  canine  (f)  ;  the  first 
three  molars  {p)  have  compressed,  conical,  bicuspid,  or 
tricuspid,  crowns,  the  middle  cusp  being  the  largest,  and 
they  have  each  two  fangs ;  they  belong  to  the  series  of 
premolars :  the  remaining  six  teeth  are  multicuspid  and 
true  molars,  as  in  Amphitherium. 

The  discovery  of  an  existing  quadruped  in  the  marsupial 
series,  presenting  so  many  resemblances  in  the  number, 
size,  shape,  and  proportions  of  the  teeth,  to  the  Amphithe- 
riv/n^  so  far  as  the  dental  characters  of  that  genus  are 
elucidated  by  the  two  specimens  above  described,  adds  to 
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the  probability  of  the  marsupial  nature  of  the  fossil :  the 
symphysial  emargination  (/),  and  the  groove  (e)j  are 
characters  common  to  the  jaws  of  both  genera,  to  which, 
therefore,  due  weight  must  be  assigned.  And,  if  the 
MyrmeeobitM  diifers  from  the  AmphUherium  in  the  higher 
position  of  the  articular  condyle  (a),  and  the  narrower  coro- 
noid  process  (i),  it  is,  in  other  genera  of  the  Marsupial 
Order,  as  Thylacinm  and  Dasyums^  that  the  closest  agree- 
ment with  Amphiiheriwn  is  in  this  respect  to  be  found. 
The  term  DUMphys  vras  originally  applied  to  the  Stones- 
field  Mammalian  genus  under  consideration,  in  its  wide 
Linnasan  sense,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  ordinal 
term  Marsupialia.  Three  generic  names,  in  the  proper  or 
restricted  sense  had  been  proposed  in  earnest,  and  a  fourth 
in  jest,  for  the  ancient  Insectivore,  before  its  affinities  were 
agreed  upon,  or  its  true  dental  formula  known.  In  my 
Memoir  of  1 838,  I  ventured  to  observe,  in  reference  to  the 
new  name  proposed  by  M.  Valenciennes,  that  it  would 
have  been  more  prudent  to  have  chosen  a  less  descriptive 
one  than  Thyldcotheriwm^  since  the  affinities  of  the  fossil 
Insectivore  to  the  marsupial  order  were  indicated  only  with 
a  certain  degree  of  probability,  and  required  farther  evi- 
dence before  the  desired  demonstration  could  be  attained. 
But  the  determination  of  the  particular  order  of  mammals 
to  which  the  fossils  in  question  belonged,  was  a  matter  of 
very  inferior  importance  to  the  discovery  of  the  class  of 
vertebrate  animals  in  which  the  species  they  represented 
ought  to  rank.  In  reference  to  this  point  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  two  jaws  above  described  decisively  proves, 
in  my  opinion,  that  they  belong  to  a  true,  warm-blooded, 
mammiferous  species,  referrible  also  to  the  higher  or 
unguiculate  division  of  the  class  Mammalia,  and  to  an 
insectivorous  genus ;  with  a  probability  of  the  marsupial 
character  of  such  genus. 
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The  probability  entertained  in  1838,  and  supported  hj 
the  degree  of  resemblance  between  AmphUheriwn  and  jlfyr- 
mecobius  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  molar  series  of 
teeth,  has  since  been  diminished  by  the  discovery  of  the 
right  ramus  of  a  lower  jaw,  presenting  its  external  sur- 
hc%  to  the  observer,  and  the  most  complete  of  all  the 
extant  specimens  of  the  Amphiiherium :  it  is  figured,  of 
the  natural  size  in  outline,  and  twice  the  natural  size  in  the 
finished  cut,  at  the  head  of  the  present  section  (fig.  15). 

This  jaw,  which  is  in  the  choice  collection  of  Professor 
Buckland,  contains  the  whole  series  of  twelve  molar  teeth, 
the  last  six  (m)  being  quinque-cuspidate;  the  six  anterior 
ones  (p)  unicuspidate,  with  one  or  two  small  basal  accessory 
cusps ;  it,  also,  displays  the  socket  of  one  small  canine  (Q, 
and  three  small  incisors  (i),  in  sUu ;  altogether  amounting 
to  sixteen  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  indicated 
by  the  sockets  of  the  second  specimen  above  described. 
The  convex  condyle,  the  broad  and  high  coronoid  process, 
the  projecting  angle,  the  varied  kinds  and  double-rooted 
implantation  of  the  teeth,  all  unequivocally  displayed  in  this 
fossil,  establish  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  foregoing 
specimens,  of  the  existence  of  a  small  insectivorous  mammal 
during  the  oolitic  epoch. 

Here,  likewise,  was  a  specimen  adapted  to  afford  the 
much  desired  test  of  the  form  of  the  angular  process  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  inward  inflection  of  this  process  had  been 
long  ago  pointed  out  by  Cuvier  as  a  character  of  the  genus 
Didelphys^  and  I  have  established  its  generality  in  the 
entire  marsupial  series,  and  pointed  out  its  characteristic 
modifications  in  the  different  genera.* 

Dr.  Buckland  had  transmitted  this  beautiful  specimen  to 

•  Geological  Trans.  2nd  Series,  toL  vL  p.  50.    Art.  Marsupialia,  Todd's 
Cyclopaedia. 
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me  soon  after  it  came  into  his  possession,  and  on  being 
made  acquainted  with  mj  wish,  he  kindly  permitted  me  to 
take  the  requisite  means  to  determine  the  shape  of  the 
angular  process.  The  external  surface,  the  only  part  ex- 
posed, wais  quite  entire ;  and  with  a  fine  graving-tool,  I 
cleared  away  sufficient  of  the  matrix  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  imbedded.  Although  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  process  is  inflected  so  ais  to  render  the  outer  surface  con- 
vex, the  degree  of  inflection  is  less  than  in  any  of  the 
known  Marsupialia,  and  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  Mole 
or  Hedgehog.  This  slightly  inflected  margin  is  broken 
away,  in  both  the  half-jaws  that  have  their  inner  surface 
exposed,  and  if  that  indication  of  an  inflected  angle  has 
been  insisted  upon  too  strongly  as  a  marsupial  character, 
we  may  be  warned  thereby  to  avoid  the  opposite  extreme 
of  concluding  too  absolutely,  that  a  Mammal,  with  such 
peculiar  dental  characters  as  those  of  the  Amphitheriumj  may 
not  have  combined  the  more  essential  points  of  the  Marsu- 
pial organization,  with  the  lowest  development  of  that 
peculiar  character  of  the  existing  species,  which  is  afibrded 
by  the  angle  of  the  jaw.* 

The  main  fact  in  the  present  inquiry, — the  antiquity  of 
the  Mammalian  type  of  organization, — is,  if  possible,  more 
unequivocably  established  by  the  present  than  by  the  pre- 
ceding fossils.  The  whole  outer  surface  of  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw  is  beautifiilly  entire :  not  a  trace  of  the  alleged  dis- 
tinct, deep  fissures  which,  in  Lizards  and  other  cold-blooded 
Ovipara,  separate  the  coronoid  or  complementary  and  other 
elements  of  the  jaw  can  here  be  discerned.  The  broad  and 
simple  coronoid  process  shows  the  wide  concavity  and  the 

*  The  osn  marsupialia  even,  may  be  absent,  without  the  loss  of  the  essential 
oi^ganic  Characters  of  the  Marsupial  Order,  as  I  have  lately  ascertained  by  dissec- 
tion of  the  great  carnivorous  Opossum  ( Th^acinus  l/arrisii)  of  Van  Dieman^s 
Land. 
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anterior  marginal  ridge,  which  are  indicated  by  the  im- 
pressed matrix  in  the  before  described  jaws  of  the  Amphi- 
theriwm :  the  entire  and  prominent  convex  condyle  is  now 
seen  to  rise  higher  above  the  level  of  the  molar  teeth  than 
was  indicated  by  its  incomplete  remains  in  the  former 
specimens :  and  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  present  instructive 
fossil  demonstrates  several  small  anterior  foramina  or  out- 
lets of  the  dental  canal ;  one  beneath  the  third  premolar, 
and  others  nearer  the  end  of  the  jaw,  as  in  that  of  the 
Myrmeeobius.  Such  foramina  are  still  more  mumerous,  and 
extend  further  back  in  the  jaws  of  most  Saurians. 


AMPUITUERIID^. 
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The  foaail  figured  above,  of  tlie  natural  size  in  outline, 
aiid  magnified  in  the  finished  cut,  was  discovered,  like  the 
preceding  jaws,  in  the  Oolitic  slate  o(  Stonesfield,  and  was 
presented  by  the  Rev.  H,  Sykea  to  the  Philosophical 
Institution  at  York,  in  whose  Museum  it  is  now  preserved. 

In  this,  aa  in  the  first  two  specimens  of  the  Thjflacothe- 
rium  Prewstii,  the  left  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  oiTeni  its 
inner  surface  to  the  ohserver:  it  presents  at  its  anterior 
part  the  sockets  of  three  incisors  and  one  canine,  of  small 
and  nearly  equal  size,  each  having  a  simple  fang ;  then  fol- 
low the  empty  sockets  of  three  small  premolars,  each  with 
two  fangs ;  to  these  succeed  tlie  three  larger  premolars,  in 
place,  each  liaving  two  fangs  protruded  to  a  certain  extent 
from  tlieir  sockets,  and  fixed  by  the  adherent  matrix  in  that 
position,  which  proves  that  they  were  not  nnchylosed  to 
the  osseous  substance  :  for  thexc  teeth,  no  doubt,  became 
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loosened  and  slightly  displaced  after  decomposition  of  the 
soft  parts ;  and  the  anterior  teeth,  which  are  missing,  were 
prohablj  lost  from  the  same  cause,  before  the  jaw  waa 
finally  encased  in  the  oolite.  There  is  a  small  anterior  as 
well  as  posterior  tubercle  at  the  baise  of  the  large  middle 
cusp  or  cone,  in  each  of  the  three  premolars  which  are  in 
place :  the  middle  cusp  of  the  posterior  one  is  fractured : 
there  is  a  slight  ridge  along  the  inner  side  of  its  base  in 
that  tooth,  indicating  the  transition  to  the  true  molar 
series,  the  commencement  of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line.  The  first  true  molar  is  wanting;  the  next 
four  present  the  inner  surface  of  their  crowns  in  a  perfect 
and  uninjured  state :  the  large  middle  cusp  hais  a  smaller 
one  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  part  of  its  base ;  this  is 
traversed  by  a  strong  ridge  along  the  inner  side,  which 
supports  three  small  cusps ;  one  of  these  rises  at  the  middle 
of  the  base  of  the  large  external  cusp,  and  the  other  two 
form  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of  the  crown  of 
the  tooth.  This  form  of  grinder  resembles  that  of  the 
Phascolotherium  except  in  the  presence  of  the  middle  internal 
cusp,  more  than  that  of  the  molars  of  the  true  Didelphys. 
The  sharp  points  of  these  multicuspid  teeth  are  well 
adapted  for  crushing  the  eases  of  coleopterous  insects,  and 
correspond  essentially,  though  with  a  generic  modification 
of  form,  with  the  teeth  of  the  existing  Insectivora,  as  Bats 
and  Shrews.  "  The  existence  of  the  wing-covers  of  Insects 
in  the  secondary  series,  in  the  Oolitic  slate  of  Stonesfield,'" 
Dr.  Buckland  states,  "  has  been  long  known ;  these  are  all 
Coleopterous,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Curtis,  many  of 
them  approach  most  nearly  to  the  Buprestis^  a  genus  now 
most  abundant  in  warm  latitudes.'*''*  In  the  present  example 
of  the  jaw  of  the  small  co-existing  Insectivores,  the  con- 

*  Bridgewater  Treatise,  toI.  i.  p.  41 1. 
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dyloid  (a)  and  coronoid  (b)  processes  have  both  left  their 
impressions  on  the  matrix :  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  frac- 
tured: there  is  the  same  shallow,  wide  and  smooth  groove  (e) 
near  the  lower  margin  of  the  jaw,  and  the  same  notch  (/) 
in  the  symphysis,  as  in  the  Amphitherium  Prevostii^  and 
the  Myrmecobius.  The  chief  value  of  the  specimen  in  the 
Museum  at  York,  arises  out  of  the  very  perfect  state  of  the 
crowns  of  the  molar  teeth,  the  peculiar  form  of  which, 
giving  one  of  the  characters  of  the  extinct  genus,  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  determined  from  the  specimens  before 
described.  That  the  fossil  in  question  belongs  to  the  genus 
Amphitherium  is  proved  by  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
teeth  which  it  contained  ;  but  its  diiference  of  size,  as  com- 
pared with  the  jaw  of  Amphitherium  Prevostii^  is  greater 
than  has  been  observed  in  mature  individuals  of  the  same 
species  of  Placental  or  Marsupial  Insectivores.  I  have, 
therefore,  indicated  the  species  which  the  present  fossil 
represents  by  the  name  of  Amphitherium  Broderipiiy  in 
honour  of  the  Naturalist  and  Geologist,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  accurate  description  and  figure  of  a 
Stonesfield  Mammalian  fossil.* 

For  the  opportunity  of  describing  and  figuring  the  half- 
jaw  of  the  Amphitherium  Broderipii^  in  the  Geological 
Transactions,  I  was  indebted  to  Professor  Phillips,  to  whom 
I  again  beg  to  record  my  obligations  for  the  facilities 
afforded  me  in  studying  this  additional  evidence  of  the 
oldest  Mammalian  inhabitants  of  this  Planet. 

*  See  the  ''  Obtervatioiu  on  the  Jaw  of  a  Fouil  Mammiferous  Animal,  found 
in  the  Stonesfield  Slate.  By  W.  J.  Broderip,  Esq.,  Sec  O.S.  F.L.S.,  &c.*' 
Zoological  Journal,  1828,  toL  iii.  p.  408,  pi.  zi 
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Althouoh  the  evidence  of  the  very  slight  degree  of 
iaflection  of  the  angular  process  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
AmphUkerimn  Prevoetii,  (fig.  IS,)  turns  the  scale  in  favour 
of  its  affinities  to  the  placental  Insectivora,  yet  the  range 
of  variety,  to  which  the  character  of  the  inflected  angle  of 
the  jaw  is  subject  in  the  different  existing  genera  of 
ifanupialia,  warns  us  against  laying  undue  stress  upon  its 
feeble  development  in  the  extinct  genus  of  the  Oolitic  epoch, 
and  incites  us  to  look  with  redoubled  interest  at  whatever 
other  indications  of  a  Maraupial  character  may  be  present 
in  the  fossil  remains  of  other  genera  and  species  of  Mam- 
malia that  have  been  detected  in  the  Stonesfleld  slate. 

In  that  remarkably  perfect  and  interesting  specimen, 
presented   to  the  British  Museum  by   Mr.  Broderip,   its 
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original  describer,  and  which  is  figured  at  the  head  of  the 
present  section,  the  Marsupial  characters  are  more  strongly 
manifested  in  the  general  form  of  the  jaw,  and  in  the  extent 
and  position  of  its  inflected  angle ;  while  the  agreement  with 
the  genus  Didelphys  in  the  number  of  the  premolar  and  molar 
teeth  is  complete. 

The  form  of  the  crowns  of  these  teeth  corresponds,  how- 
ever, so  closely  with  that  which  has  been  described  in  the 
Amphitherium  Broderipii,  as  to  argue  strongly  for  their 
close  natural  affinity ;  and  accordingly  whatever  additional 
approximation  to  the  Marsupial  Order  is  made  by  the  Phcuh 
eolotherium^  may  be  held  to  support  the  Marsupial  nature  of 
the  Thylacotheriwn  although  the  proof  be  yet  absent. 

Respecting  the  jaw  of  the  Phascohtheriwm^  — "  Some 
years  have  elapsed,^  writes  my  friend  Mr.  Broderip,  in 
1828,  '^  since  an  ancient  stone-mason,  living  at  Heddington, 
who  used  to  collect  for  me,  made  his  appearance  in  my 
rooms  at  Oxford,  with  two  specimens  of  the  lower  jaws  of 
mammiferous  animals,  imbedded  in  Stonesfield  slate,  fresh 
from  the  quarry.  At  the  same  time  he  brought  several 
other  very  fine  Stonesfield  fossils,  the  result  of  the  same 
trip.  One  of  the  jaws  was  purchased  by  my  friend  Pro- 
fessor Buckland,  who  exclaimed  against  my  retaining  both, 
and  the  other  I  lent  to  him  some  time  ago.  Dr.  Buckland^s 
specimen,  which  wants  incisor  and  canine  teeth,  hais  been 
examined  by  M.  Cuvier,  and  is  figured  by  M.  Prevost  as 
an  illustration  to  his  ^'  Observations  sur  les  Schistes  calcaires 
Oolitiques  de  Stonesfield  en  Angleterre,^  &c.,*  the  other 
was  lost,  after  the  Professor  had  returned  it ;  and  the  loss 
was,  most  unjustly  as  I  must  now  acknowledge,  attributed 
to  him.     To  my  no  small  gratification,  this  specimen  has 

*  Ann.  des  Sciences,  Nat.  Avr.  1825. 
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just  been  found  and   forms  the  subject  of  the  following 
sketch. — 

"  The  ten  teeth,  represented  in  the  figure  accompanying 
M.  Prevosfs  memoir,*  are  evidently  grinders,  and  some- 
what  resemble  the  molar  teeth  of  my  specimen,  which  has, 
however,  only  seven  grinders;  and,  when  it  was  lent  to 
Dr.  Buckland,  they  were  the  only  teeth  apparent.  He, 
however,  caused  the  stone  to  be  carefully  scraped  away, 
and  there  appear,  in  addition,  a  canine  tooth ''^  (cut  20,  I) 
"and  three  incisors'*'*  (ib.  i).  "There  is  room  also  for  a 
fourth:  the  end  of  the  jaw  is  fractured,  and  there  are 
traces  of  what  may  be  the  alveolus  of  a  fourth  incisor. 
With  this  addition,  the  specimen  would  give  the  exact 
number  of  teeth  in  the  half  of  a  lower  jaw  of  a  DidelphiSy 
viz.^  four  incisors,  one  canine,  seven  grinders.  The  fossil, 
which  is  in  high  preservation,  is  imbedded  in  a  slab  of 
Stonesfield  slate,  together  with  Trigoniw  and  other  marine 
exuviffi ;  the  whole  mass  exhibiting  the  Oolitic  structure  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.'*'* 

"  My  specimen  consists  of  the  right  half  of  a  lower  jaw, 
the  inside  of  which  is  presented  to  view.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  difference  of  form  in  the  jaw-bone,  M.  Prevost's 
figure  gives  us  the  representation  of  a  portion  of  a  lower 
jaw  with  ten  grinders  therein :  my  fossil  has  only  seven, 
and  appears  to  have  been  part  of  an  animal  generically 
different.  The  teeth  are  distinctly  separated,  and  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  judge,  are  of  opinion  that  the  jaw 
did  not  belong  to  a  young  individual.  The  well  defined 
ridges  and  decided  features  of  the  bone  denote  a  full-grown 
animal :  the  sharpness  of  the  teeth  makes  it  probable  that 
it  was  not  an  aged  one.^^ — "  As  the  history  of  this  animal,^^ 

•  "  PL  1 8.  fig.  1,  2."    Sec  ante,  fig.  16. 
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concludes  Mr.  Broderip,  "  rests  only  upon  the  portion  of  its 
lower  jaw,  figured  in  the  plate  accompanying  the  present 
memoir,  (for  the  specimen  figured  by  M.  Prevost  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  a  different  animal,)  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  pronounce  on  its  generic  identity  with 
Didelphis  Guv.  But,  until  some  more  able  anatomist  shall 
correct  the  generic  name,  I  may  be  permitted,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  and  perspicuity,  to  name  it  Didelphis  Buck- 
landV 

The  statements  and  arguments  of  those  Anatomists  who 
first  applied  their  skill  to  the  reconsideration  of  the  Stones- 
field  jaws,  and  who  have  not  only  rejected  the  reference  of 
the  present  fossil  to  the  genus  Didelphys  but  to  the  Glass 
Mammalia^  have  already  been  discussed,  and  I  shall  now 
cite  those  observations  which,  while  they  favour  its  claims 
to  be  admitted,  not  only  into  the  Mammalian  Class,  but 
into  the  Marsupial  Order,  at  the  same  time  establish  its 
generic  distinction,  and  necessitate  the  imposition  of  a  new 
generic  name. 

The  condyle  of  the  jaw  of  the  Phascolotherium  here 
described,  (fig.  20,  a,)  instead  of  being  vertically  split,  as 
in  the  specimens  of  Amphitherium^  is  fortunately  entire, 
and  stands  out  in  bold  relief  firom  the  Oolitic  matrix ;  it 
presents  exactly  the  same  form  and  degree  of  convexity  as 
in  the  genera  Diddphys  and  D<i9f/urm.  In  its  relative 
position  to  the  series  of  molar  teeth,  with  which  it  is  on  a 
level,  it  corresponds  with  DasyurtM  more  nearly  than  with 
DideJphys :  in  the  Dasyums  ursinus^  in  fact,  as  well  bb  in 
the  allied  Marsupial  genus  Thyldcinus^  the  condyle  has 
precisely  the  same  relative  position  to  the  molar  scries ;  so 
that  this  particular  structure  in  the  jaw  of  the  PImscoIo- 
thsrium  affords  no  argument  against  its  admission  into  the 
Marsupial  series. 
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The  general  form  and  proportions  of  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess (fig.  20,  i,)  resemble  those  in  the  zoophagous  Marsu- 
pials; but  in  the  depth  and  form  of  the  entering  notch, 
between  this  process  and  the  condyle,  it  corresponds  most 
closely  with  the  Thykunnus. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  most  interesting  fact,  that  this  rare  and 
solitary  genus,  represented  by  a  single  species  (the  Hysena  of 
the  Tasmanian  colonists),  whose  term  of  existence  seems  fast 
waning  to  its  close,  should  aiford  the  only  example  of  a  form 
and  backward  extension  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  a  corre- 
sponding deep  emargination  above  the  condyle,  which  would 
else  exclusively  characterize  the  ancient  Phascolotherium. 

The  base  of  the  inwardly-bent  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
progressively  increases  in  DidelpAys^  DasytMrus^  and  Thyla- 
cinus ;  and  judging  firom  the  fractured  surface  of  the  cor- 
responding part  in  the  fossil,  it  also  resembles  most  nearly, 
in  this  respect,  the  Thyladntu. 

The  condyle  of  the  jaw  is  nearer  the  plane  of  the  in- 
ferior margin  of  the  ramus  in  the  Thylacine  than  in  the 
Dasyures  or  Opossums ;  and,  consequently,  when  the 
inflected  angle  is  broken  off,  the  curve  of  the  line  continued 
from  the  condyle  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  jaw  in  the 
Thylacine  is  least;  in  this  particular  again  the  Phascolo- 
there  resembles  the  Thylacine.  In  the  position  of  the 
dental  foramen,  the  Phascolothere,  like  the  Amphithere, 
differs  from  all  the  zoophagous  Marsupials  already  cited, 
and  also  from  the  placental  Ferte ;  but  in  the  Potoroo 
(ffypsiprymnus),  a  marsupial  Herbivore,  the  orifice  of  the 
dental  canal  is  situated,  as  in  the  Stonesfield  Marsupials, 
very  near  the  vertical  line,  dropped  from  the  last  molar  tooth. 

A  portion  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  jaw,  near  its  anterior 
margin,  in  the  Phascolothere,  has  been  broken  off,  so  that 
the  form  of  the  sjmiphysis  cannot  be  precisely  determined  ; 
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but,  in  the  gentle  curve  by  which  the  lower  margin  of  the 
jaw  is  continued  along  the  line  of  the  symphysis  to  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  jaw,  the  Phascolotherium  re- 
sembles Didelphys  more  than  Dasyurm  or  Thylacinus, 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  this  analogy  is  associated 
with  a  correspondence  in  the  condition  of  the  teeth  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  jaw.  In  examining  the  fossil  we  can 
scarcely  refuse  our  assent  to  Mr.  Broderip'*s  opinion,  that 
there  were  originally  four  incisors  in  each  ramus  of  the  jaw 
of  Phascolotheriumy  as  in  Diddphys,  Of  the  three  incisors 
which  are  actually  present  in  the  fossil,  only  the  internal 
and  posterior  surfaces  are  displayed,  and  not  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  tooth ;  so  that  in  the  enlarged  figure  of  the 
jaw  detached  from  its  matrix,  the  incisors  appear  both  nar- 
rower and  further  apart  than  they  really  are.  The  incisors 
in  the  ThylacintM  are  of  a  prismatic  form  ;  and  the  surface, 
corresponding  to  that  which  is  exposed  on  the  fossil,  forms 
one  of  the  angles,  from  which  the  tooth  increases  in  breadth 
to  its  anterior  part,  which  forms  one  of  the  three  facets. 

Allowing  for  this  circumstance,  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  an  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  true  affinities  of  the 
Phascolothere,  the  incisors  in  that  fossil  are  evidently 
separated  by  wider  intervals  than  in  Thylacintis,  Dasyurus^ 
or  Didelphys ;  and  the  Phascolothere  resembles,  in  this 
respect,  as  in  the  smaller  proportions  of  its  canine,  the 
genus  Myrmecobius. 

In  the  proportions  of  the  grinders  to  each  other,  espe- 
cially the  small  size  of  the  hindmost  molar,  the  Phascolo- 
there resembles  the  Myrm^cobins  more  than  it  does  the 
Opossum,  the  Dasyure,  or  the  Thylacine ;  but  in  the  form 
of  the  crown  it  resembles  the  Thylacine  more  closely  than 
any  other  genus  of  Marsupials.  In  the  number  of  molar 
teeth  the  Phascolothere  differs  both  from  the  Amphithere 
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and  the  Myrmecobius^  and  resembles  the  Opossum  and 
Thylacine,  having  three  &Ise  and  four  true  molars,  or 
seven  grinders  altogether,  in  each  maxillary  ramus.  The 
distinction  between  the  false  and  true  molars  is  however 
much  less  strongly  marked,  both  in  the  Phascolothere 
and  Thylacine,  than  in  the  Opossum.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  false  and  true  molars  in  the  Opossum  is  chiefly 
indicated  by  the  addition,  in  the  true  molars,  of  a  pointed 
tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  large  tubercle,  and 
in  the  same  transverse  line  with  it ;  but  in  the  Phascolo^ 
there,  as  in  the  Thylacine,  there  is  no  corresponding  tuber* 
cle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  large,  middle,  pointed  cusp ; 
its  place  is  occupied  in  the  Phaseolotherium  by  a  ridge, 
which  extends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  crown 
of  the  true  molars,  and,  projecting  a  little  beyond  both  the 
anterior  and  posterior  smaller  cusps,  gives  the  quinquecus* 
pid  appearance  to  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  as  represented 
by  Dr.  Buckland  in  his  magnified  view  of  the  antepenulti- 
mate grinder  of  the  Phaseolotherium^  given  in  the  2nd 
Plate  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatise.  In 
the  Thylacine  the  internal  ridge  is  not  continued  across  the 
base  of  the  large  middle  cusp,  but  it  extends  along  and 
beyond  each  of  the  lateral  cusps,  so  as  to  give  the  tooth  a 
similar  quinquecuspid  form  to  that  which  characterizes  the 
true  molars  of  the  Phascolothere.  Connecting  the  close 
resemblance  which  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Phascolothere 
bear  to  those  of  the  Thylacine  with  the  similarities  wliich 
have  been  already  shown  to  exist  in  the  jseveral  character- 
istic features  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  marsupial  extinct  genus,  indicated  by  the 
Stonesfield  fossil  here  described,  was  nearly  allied  to 
Thyladnus^  and  that  its  position  in  the  marsupial  series  is 
between  Thylacinus  and  Didelphys, 

r  2 
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There  are  two  linear  impressions  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw  of  the  Phascolothere  which 
have  been  mistaken  for  indications  of  harmonia^  or  tooth- 
less sutures,  analogous  to  those  which  join  together  the 
component  pieces  of  the  compound  jaws  of  reptiles  and 
fishes.  One  of  these  is  a  faint,  shallow,  linear  impression, 
continued  from  between  the  antepenultimate  and  penulti- 
mate molars,  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  to  the 
foramen  for  the  dental  artery.  I  conceive  it  to  be  due  to 
an  accidental  crack ;  and  if  the  portions  of  the  bone  which 
it  separates  were  to  be  compared  to  the  contiguous  margins 
of  the  opercular  and  dentary  pieces  of  a  reptile^s  jaw,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  only  suture,  which  in  Reptiles  is 
continued  firom  any  part  of  the  level  of  the  dental  series  be- 
tween these  pieces,  passes  in  a  totally  diiferent  direction ; 
it  is  the  suture  which  bounds  the  anterior  part  of  the  oper- 
cular piece,  and  which,  in  all  reptiles,  runs  obliquely  down- 
wards and  forwards,  instead  of  downwards  and  backwards. 
The  second  impression  in  the  jaw  of  the  Phascolotherium  is 
much  more  strongly  marked  than  the  preceding;  it  is  a 
linear  groove  continued  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
fractured  base  of  the  inflected  angle  obliquely  downwards 
to  the  broken  surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw. 
Whether  this  line  be  due  to  a  vascular  impression,  or  an 
accidental  fracture,  I  do  not  oifer  an  opinion ;  but  this 
may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  there  is  not  any  suture  in 
the  compound  jaw  of  a  reptile  which  occupies  a  corres- 
ponding situation. 

And  lastly,  with  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  pronoun- 
<^9  judgement  on  the  saurian  nature  of  the  Stonesfield 
fossils  from  the  appearances  of  sutures  in  the  jaws  them- 
selves, I  would  offer  one  remark,  the  justness  of  which  will 
be  obvious  alike  to  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not 
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conversant  with  the  details  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  The 
cumulative  evidence  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Stonesfield 
fossils,  afforded  by  the  shape  of  the  condyle,  coronoid  pro- 
cess, angle  of  the  jaw,  different  kinds  of  teeth,  with  the 
shape  of  their  crowns,  double  fangs,  and  implantation  in 
sockets,  reposes  on  structures  which  cannot  be  due  to  acci- 
dent, while  those  which  jhvour  the  evidence  of  the  com- 
pound structure  of  the  jaw  may  arise  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  close  approximation  of  the  Phaseohtherium  to  mar- 
supial genera  now  confined  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Dieman''s  Land,  leads  us  to  reflect  upon  the  interesting 
correspondence  between  other  organic  remains  of  the  Bri- 
tish oolite,  and  other  existing  forms  now  confined  to  the 
Australian  continent  and  adjoining  seas.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, swims  the  Cestracion^  which  has  ^ven  the  key  to 
the  nature  of  the  ^  palates  "*  from  our  oolite,  now  recognized  as 
the  teeth  of  congeneric  gigantic  forms  of  cartilaginous  fishes. 

Mr.  Broderip,  in  his  memoir  above  quoted,  observes, "  that 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note,  that  a  recent  species 
of  Trigania  has  very  lately  been  discovered  on  the  coast  of 
Australia,  that  land  of  marsupial  animals.  Our  specimen 
lies  imbedded  with  a  number  of  fossil  shells  of  that  genus.^** 

Not  only  Trigonia^  but  living  Terebrattda  exist,  and 
the  latter  abundantly,  in  the  Australian  seas,  yielding 
food  to  the  Cestracion^  as  their  extinct  analogues  doubt- 
less did  to  the  allied  cartilaginous  fishes,  called  Acrodi^ 
Psammodi^  &c.  Araucarise  and  cycadeous  plants,  like- 
wise, flourish  on  the  Australian  continent,  where  mar- 
supial quadrupeds  abound,  and  thus  appear  to  complete 
a  picture  of  an  ancient  condition  of  the  earth'^s  surface, 
which  has  been  superseded  in  our  hemisphere  by  other 
strata  and  a  higher  type  of  Mammalian  organization. 
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The  subjoined  cut,  from  Dr.  Fitton^s  paper  on  the  strata 
from  whence  the  fossil  jaws  of  the  Amphitheria  and  P/iOMCO- 
lotheria  were  obtained,  represents  the  section  of  the  super- 
incumbent beds,  taken  through  a  shaft  sunk  to  a  pit  or 
gallery  in  which  the  '^  slate,^"*  (as  it  is  called,)  is  worked. 

On  the  side  opposite  the  right  hand  is  marked  the  depth 
of  the  shaft  to  the  horizontal  gallery  where  the  slate  is  dug, 
which  contains  the  Mammalian  fossils ;  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  strata  are  numbered  in  succession  as  follows : — 


1.  Bubbly  limefttonc  (Combrush). 

2.  Clay,  with  Terobralnlite*. 

3.  Limentoiie  rrnrk. 

4.  Blue  clnv. 


5.  Oolitic  rock.  6.  Blue  day. 

7.  Hag,  or  oolitic  limestone. 

8.  Sandy  bed,  containing  the  "  Stones- 

field  slate." 
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Fig.  22. 


Outside,  nat  size.  Upper  view.  Inside,  nat  size. 

DIDELPH YS  ?  COLCHESTERI,  Owen. 

Didelpkyt  Cokkesteri,         Charlksworth,  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  1 839,  p.  450,  fig.  60. 
Opo$tmn  1  Lykll,  Annals  of  Nat  Hist  vol.  iv.  p.  190. 

The  fossil  above  figured  in  three  views,  though  small 
and  not  yielding  decisive  evidence  as  to  its  generic  rela- 
tions, forms  one  of  the  interesting  unequivocal  evidences 
of  the  Manmialian  class,  which  the  careful  researches  of 
Mr.  Colchester,  of  Ipswich,  have  brought  to  light  from  the 
Eocene  sand  underlying  the  red-crag  at  Kyson,  near  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk. 

It  consists  of  a  small  portion  of  the  right  branch  of  a 
lower  jaw,  with  one  double-rooted  premolar  tooth  and  the 
sockets  of  two  others,  and  it  has  been  referred  by  Mr. 
Charlesworth,*  who  first  described  it,  to  the  Opossum 
genus  (Didelphys),  He  states,  "  The  tooth,  in  its  sym- 
metrical form,  united  with  the  indication  of  an  anterior, 
as  well  as  posterior  heel  or  talon,  does  not  agree  with  any 
species  of  Didelph  with  which  I  have  as  yet  been  able 
to  compare  it,  but  I  think  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  the  generic  or  family  affinities  indicated  by  the  cha- 
racters which  it  exhibits.  Judging  from  the  empty  alveoli 
on  either  side,  the  tooth  appears  to  be  the  one  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  true  molars :  its  posterior  tubercle  is 

•  Loc.  cit 
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strongly  developed,  and  divided  longitudinally  by  a  pro- 
minent ridge,  the  continuation  of  which  forms  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  body  of  the  tooth.  At  the  base  of  the  anterior 
root  of  the  tooth,  the  opening  of  a  foramen  is  seen,  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  bone.^ 

In  subsequently  studying  this  fossil,  I  have  not  been 
so  satisfied  as  to  its  unequivocal  indication  of  the  genus 
or  family  of  the  small  zoophagous  Mammal  of  which  it 
formed  part.  There  is  no  tooth  so  little  characteristic, 
or  upon  which  a  determination  of  the  genus  could  be  less 
safely  founded,  than  one  of  the  spurious  molars  of  the 
smaller  carnivorous  and  omnivorous  Fera.  and  Marsupialia. 
A  large,  laterally  compressed,  sharp-pointed  middle  cone, 
or  cusp,  with  a  small  posterior  and  sometimes  also  a  small 
anterior  talon,  more  or  less  distinctly  developed,  is  the 
form  common  to  these  teeth  in  many  of  the  genera  of  the 
above  orders.  It  is  on  this  account,  and  because  the  tooth  of 
the  fossil  in  question  differs  in  the  shape  of  the  middle,  and 
in  the  size  of  the  accessory  cusps,  from  that  of  any  known 
species  of  Didelphys^  that  I  regard  its  reference  to  that 
genus  as  premature,  and  the  affinities  of  the  species  to 
which  it  belongs  as  wanting  further  evidence,  before  they 
can  be  determined  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  Besides 
the  presence  of  the  anterior  tubercle,  or  talon,  and  the 
larger  and  more  complicated  posterior  tul)ercle,  the  middle 
c;ompressed  cone  is  more  equilateral  and  symmetrical  than 
in  the  corresponding  tooth  of  the  Opossum. 

The  crown  of  the  premolars  of  the  placental  Fera^  which 
present  the  same  general  form  as  the  fossil,  are  thicker 
from  side  to  side,  in  proportion  to  their  breadth ;  the  pre- 
molars of  the  Dasyurus,  Thylacinus^  and  Phascogale^  differ 
in  like  manner  from  the  fossil.  It  is  in  the  marsupial 
genera  Didelphys  and  Peramclcs  that  the  false  molars  pre- 
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sent  the  same  laterally  compressed  shape  as  in  the  fossil. 
In  addition  to  the  perfect  tooth,  the  fossil  includes  the 
empty  sockets  of  two  other  teeth,  and  the  relative  position 
of  these  sockets  places  the  PerameUs  out  of  the  pale  of 
comparison.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  present  fossil 
represents  a  species  of  Didelphys,  the  tooth  in  situ  unques- 
tionably corresponds  with  the  second,  or  middle  false  molar, 
right  side,  lower  jaw.  This  is  proved  by  the  size  and 
position  of  the  anterior  alveolus. 

Had  the  tooth  in  situ  been  the  one  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  true  molars,  the  socket  anterior  to  it  should 
have  been  at  least  of  equal  size,  and  in  juxtarposition  to 
the  one  containing  the  tooth.  The  anterior  socket,  how- 
ever, is  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  one  in  which 
the  tooth  is  lodged ;  it  is,  also,  separated  from  that  socket 
by  an  interspace,  equal  to  that  which  separates  the  first 
from  the  second  false  molar  in  the  Didelphys  Virginicma, 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  inside  view.  In  the  placental 
Mammalia,  in  which  the  first  small  false  molar  is  similarly 
separated  by  a  diastema  from  the  second,  the  first  false 
molar  has  only  a  single  fang.  In  the  present  fossil,  the 
empty  socket  of  the  first  false  molar  proves  that  the  tooth 
had  two  fangs,  as  in  the  marsupial  Fera  and  Insectivara, 
There  is  nothing  in  the  size  or  form  of  the  socket,  posterior 
to  the  implanted  tooth  of  the  fossil,  to  forbid  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  contained  a  false  molar,  resembling  the  one 
in  place ;  had  it  been  the  socket  of  a  true  molar,  then  the 
fossil  could  not  have  belonged  to  Didelphys^  or  to  any  other 
known  marsupial  genus,  because  no  known  marsupial  ani- 
mal, which  presents  the  posterior  false  molar  of  a  similar 
form  and  in  like  juxta-position  with  the  true  mdars,  as  the 
tooth  in  the  present  fossil,  (on  the  supposition  that  it  im- 
mediately preceded  the  true  molars,)  has  the  next  false 
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molar  so  small  as  it  must  have  been  in  the  fossil  on  that 
supposition. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  conclusion  that  the  present  Eocene 
tertiary  fossil  is  marsupial  is  the  most  probable  one,  but 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  demonstrate  that  fact,  much 
less  the  family  or  genus. 

A  record  of  the  slightest  indication  of  a  marsupial  ani- 
mal, and  especially  of  an  Opossum,  or  true  Didelphys^ 
in  a  tertiary  deposit  of  the  Eocene  period  in  this  country, 
becomes  valuable,  if  only  as  an  incentive  and  aid  to  further 
researches  and  discoveries,  which  might  place  beyond  doubt 
so  interesting  an  additional  concordance  between  the  Mam- 
malian fossils  of  that  epoch  in  England  and  in  Continental 
Europe. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  discovery  by  Cuvier  of 
the  fossil  remains  of  a  small  species  of  Diddphys  in  the 
gypsum  of  Paris,  furnish  so  striking  an  exemplification 
of  the  power  of  the  principle  which  guided  that  great 
anatomist  in  the  interpretation  of  fossil  bones  and  in  the 
reconstruction  of  extinct  animals,  that  a  brief  notice  of 
them  may  not  be  unacceptable,  as  they  are  not  entirely 
foreign  to  the  present  section  of  the  History  of  British 
Fossil  Mammalia. 

The  remains  in  question  included  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  skeleton  of  a  small  quadruped,  partially 
buried  in  two  portions  of  a  split  block  of  gypsum. 

The  impression  of  the  lower  jaw  indicated,  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  coronoid  process  above  the  condyle  and  by 
the  backward  prolongation  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  that 
it  belonged  to  a  camassial  or  ferine  animal ;  but  the 
elevation  of  the  condyle  above  the  level  of  the  line  of  teeth 
excluded  it  from  the  true  Cam i vera,  as  Dogs,  Cats,  Bears, 
Weasels,  &c.,  and   brought   it   within    the  range   of  the 
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Chiropiera^  and  the  small  placental  or  marsupial  Inseo- 
tivora.  In  this  category,  the  breadth  of  the  coronoid 
process — ^a  character  equally  developed  in  our  small  oolitic 
Mammalia — and  the  inward  bending  of  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Cuvier  of  the  affinity  of 
the  fossil  to  the  small  marsupial  Insectivora,  among  which 
it  offered  the  closest  resemblance  in  the  shape  of  the  teeth 
to  the  Opossums. 

But  one  of  the  strictest  instances  of  the  generalizations 
which  Buffon  had  enunciated  respecting  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals,  was  the  limitation  of  the  true 
Opossums,  (Didelphys^  Cuv.,)  to  the  American  Continents, 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  comparative  anatomist,  by  the 
fulfilment  of  predictions  founded  on  fragmentary  begin- 
nings, had  not  at  that  time  occurred  so  frequently,  as 
not  to  render  it  desirable  to  dispel  any  lurking  scepti- 
cism in  the  minds  of  the  scientific  contemporaries  of  Cu- 
vier by  the  demonstration  of  the  marsupial  bones  them- 
selves. These,  in  the  genus  Didelphys^  are  two  slen- 
der, moderately  long,  flat  bones,  extending  forwards  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  pelvis ;  and  this  part  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  little  animal  in  question  was  buried  in  the  block  of 
gypsum. 

Cuvier  had  successively  appreciated  and  demonstrated 
the  characters  which  enabled  him  to  pronounce  as  to  the 
class,  the  subclass,  the  order,  and,  as  he  believed,  the  par- 
ticular family  to  which  the  small  Eocene  quadruped  had 
belonged  ;  but  the  best  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  deter- 
mination was  hidden  in  the  stone.  He  thereupon  called 
together  a  few  friends,  capable  of  appreciating  the  trial : 
he  laid  before  them  the  recent  skeleton  of  a  small  Opos- 
sum, and,  predicting  the  result  of  his  operations,  commen- 
ced the  removal  of  the  matrix  of  the  Montmartre  fossil 
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with  due  precaution,  hy  meaoe  of  a  fine  graving  tool,  and 
soon  brought  into  view  the  anterior  brim  of  the  pelvis,  with 
the  two  gupemnmerary  or  marsupial  bones  (yfjr.  23,  a,  a,) 
in  their  natural  position,  and  having  the  precise  form  and 
proportiona  of  those  of  the  Opossums.* 

He  thus  demonstrated  that  there  had  been  entombed 
in  the  gypsum  of  Paris  an  animal  whoee  genus  at  the 
present  day  b  excluuvely  proper  to  America. 

Well  might  Curier  exclaim,  when  the  delicate  bat  clear 
outlines  of  the  parts  he  sought  became  manifest,  "  Que  ces 
liQ^amene  sont  pr6cienx  !"  and  as  richly  did  he  merit,  aa 
he  must  have  enjoyed,  the  satisfaction  of  thus  stamping, 
in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues,  his  principle  of  palteon- 
tological  research  with  the  impress  of  its  prophetic  power. 

*  The  reader  it  referred  la  tbe  original  memoir  in  the  "  Aniulci  da  Mui^itm,'* 
t  T.  p.  277,  fi>r  the  more  minnle  mnpniiionii  nUbliifaing  the  generic  relatioDi 
and  •peciiic  di&ertncei  o[  (he  eitiDCI  DidtlpMf  of  the  Pariu&n  Eocene  rock). 
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Genus,  URSUS. 


HLS  Brit.  Ft 


Brit,  AuocuLtidn.  1R4'2. 
aailHiBni.  1S43,p.  214. 


Ab  the  order  Camitora  iDcliidc<<  the  most  noxiuus  and  dan- 
gerons  quadrupeds,  and  those  which  moat  oppose  tlieniaelves 
to  the  profitable  domestication  of  the  iiHefiil  herbivorous 
Hjiccies,  it  haa  sulTered  tlie  jfreateat  diminution  through 
the  hostility  of  man,  wherever  the  arts  of  civilization,  aiid 
especially  tho«e  of  agriculture.  Lave  made  progress. 

At  ihc  present  day  the  three  families  of  the  Carnivorous 
Order,  which  include  the  larg^est  and  most  formidable  of 
the  Leasts  of  prey,  have  been  so  reduced,  that  they  are 
severally  represented  in  Great  Britain  in  a  wild  state,  by  a 
single  species  of  diminutive  size.  Of  the  Canida,  or  l)og- 
Iribe,  the  Fox  alone  retains  its  primitive  freedom  anfl  pre- 
daceous  habits  of  life  :  the  Wild-cat  still  lingers  in  remote 
mountain  thickets,  as  the  type  of  the  Felida ;  and  the 
harmless  Badger  ia  the  sole  representative,  in  our  present 
indigenous  Zoology,  of  the  Ursidn,  or  Bear-tribe. 
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History,  however,  points  to  a  period  when  this  island  was 
infested  by  Bears  and  Wolves ;  but  the  superficial  drift  de- 
posits, turbaries,  limestone  caverns,  and  the  more  recent 
tertiary  strata  have  yielded  evidence,  not  only  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  common  Bear  and  Wolf,  but  of  other  more 
strange  and  formidable  beasts  of  prey,  which  appear  to 
have  perished  anterior  to  the  records  of  the  Human  race. 

The  Brown  Bear  (ITntu  Arctos)  infested  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Scotland,  according  to  Pennant,  so  late  as  the  year 
1057,  and  the  most  recent  formations  in  England  contain 
remains  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  fossil,  and  which, 
if  not  perfectly  identical  with,  indicate  only  a  variety  of  the 
same  species  which  is  still  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
European  Continent.  Of  these  remains,  the  most  perfect  is 
the  entire  skull,  figured  at  /Iff.  24,  of  a  bear,  discovered  in 
Manea  Fen,  Cambridgeshire,  five  feet  below  the  surface: 
it  is  preserved  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum,  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  forms  one  of  the  very  numerous  and  valuable 
additions  to  that  collection  made  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  describing  and 
figuring  the  specimen.  I  have,  likewise,  to  acknowledge 
the  liberal  transmission  by  Sir  P.  de  M.  Grey  Egerton,  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  upper  jaw  and  an  entire  under 
jaw  of  the  same  species  of  bear  from  the  same  locality, 
which  have  aided  me  in  the  comparisons  instituted  between 
these  remains  and  the  known  existing  and  extinct  species  of 
UrstM. 

In  size  the  Bear  of  the  Fen  was  very  little  inferior  to  the 
great  extinct  Cave-bear  (Ursus  spelaus)^  but  it  may  bo 
readily  supposed  that  the  Brown  Bear  and  Black  Bear  of 
Europe  have  degenerated  from  the  stature  to  which  their 
progenitors,  enjoying  a  wider  range  and  more  varied  and 
nobler  prey,  attained. 
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On  a  closer  comparison,  especially  of  the  dental  system, 
differences  appear  which  are  not  explicable  on  the  known 
influence  of  external  circumstances  operating  during  a 
lengthened  period  of  time. 

The  upper  jaw  of  the  Fen  Bear  differs  from  a  similar 
sized  one  of  the  great  Cave  Bear  in  the  much  shorter  inter- 
space between  the  canine  tooth  and  the  third  molar  tooth 
counting  from  behind  forwards ;  it  differs  likewise  in  having 
this  interspace  occupied  by  two  small  and  simple-fanged  pre- 
molars, completed  in  outline  in  fig,  24.  The  crown  of 
the  penultimate  grinder  is  broader  in  proportion  to  its 
length  or  antero-posterior  diameter.  The  difference  in 
regard  to  the  presence  of  the  two  first  false  molars  must  be 
allowed  due  weight,  since  the  present  Fen  Bear  has  its 
grinders  much  worn,  whilst  the  Cave  Bear,  with  which  it  is 
compared,  is  a  younger  but  full-grown  specimen,  with  the 
tubercles  of  the  grinding  teeth  entire,  and  the  last  molar 
tooth  of  the  Fen  Bear  has  a  narrower  posterior  termination 
than  in  the  Cave  Bear.  The  Fen  Bear  differs  also  from 
the  Urstis  prisctis,  a  smaller  extinct  species  of  Cave-haunt- 
ing Bear^  which  retains  the  two  first  false  molars,  by  their 
being  in  contact,  which  results  from  the  narrower  interspace 
between  the  canine  and  the  third  false  molar,  which  inter- 
space is  relatively  as  wide  in  the  Urstis  priscus  as  in  the 
Ursus  spelaus^  and  a  great  proportion  of  this  interspace 
divides  the  first  from  the  second  false  molar  in  the  Ursus 
priscus.  This  likewise  cannot  be  a  difference  dependent 
on  age  or  sex,  for  the  jaw  of  the  Fen  Bear  here  described 
belonged  to  an  individual  absolutely  larger  than  the  Ursus 
priscus^  with  which  it  was  compared  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
size  of  the  canine  teeth,  the  present  specimen  of  the  Fen  Bear 
was  probably  an  old  male.  The  grinding  surface  of  the 
molars  prove  it  to  have  been  also  an  older  individual  than 
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the  Unus  prUcus  with  which  it  is  compared,  and  to  have 
attained  that  age  when  no  difference  could  be  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  length  of  the  interspaces  of  any  of  the 
teeth.  In  all  the  characters  in  which  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
Fen  Bear  differs  from  that  of  the  two  species  of  Cave 
Bear  with  which  it  has  been  compared,  it  agrees  with  the 
Ur9U8  Arctas. 

In  regard  to  the  two  varieties  of  existing  European  Bear, 
brown  and  black,  held  by  some  to  be  distinct  species,  the 
entire  skull  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  shows  that  the 
most  recent  of  the  extinct  British  Bears,  in  its  less  convex 
forehead,  and  the  greater  length  of  the  sagittal  crest,  re- 
sembled the  Black  Bear  of  Norway  and  Siberia,  more  than 
it  did  the  Brown  Bear  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

As  it  may  aid  in  the  subsequent  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
true  specific  characters  of  the  extinct  Cave  Bears  (Ursi 
spelaus  et  priscus)^  as  well  as  those  of  the  existing  Ursug 
Arctos^  I  shall  add  a  few  observations  arising  out  of  the 
comparison  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Bear  from  the  Manea 
Fen.  The  specimen,  which  is  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Philip  Egerton,  is  the  lefl  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw. 

It  equals  in  length  the  largest  specimen  of  the  lower  jaw 
of  the  Urstis  spelaus,  but  differs  from  that  species  in  the 
more  simple  form  of  the  last  premolar,  or  the  fourth 
grinder,  counting  from  behind  forwards;  for,  whereas  the 
Cave  Bear  has  two  distinct  tubercles  and  a  ridge  deve- 
loped from  the  base  of  the  principal  cone  of  that  tooth,  in 
the  present  species  there  is  only  the  principal  cone,  as  in 
the  Black,  Brown,  and  White  Bears.  The  Bear  of  the 
Fen  also  differs  from  the  Ursus  spelaus  in  the  shorter  inter- 
space between  the  last  described  molar  and  the  canine, 
even  when  its  lower  jaw  is  compared  with  the  lower  jaw 
of  a  Cave  Bear  of  less  dimensions.     The  preceding  inter- 
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space  in  the  Fen  Bear  contains  the  sockets  of  two  small 
spurious  molars,  each  with  a  simple  fang  (given  in  outline  in 
fig.  22),  but  there  is  no  trace  of  these  in  the  Cave  Bear,  save 
in  very  rare  exceptions ;  and  this  difference  cannot  be  the 
effect  of  age,  because  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Fen  Bear,  which 
has  the  grinders  moderately  worn  by  mastication,  is  here 
compared  with  the  jaw  of  a  young  and  small  Urmi  spelatis^ 
in  which  the  tubercles  of  the  grinding  teeth  are  all  entire. 

The  Fen  Bear  resembles  the  Urstts  priscus  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  retains  the  first  false  molar,  but  differs  in  possessing 
the  second,  which  is  wanting  in  a  younger  specimen  of  the 
Ur8U8  priscus ;  it  differs  also  in  the  greater  extent  of  the 
interspace  between  the  canine  and  the  third  false  molar ; 
and,  more  importantly,  in  the  form  of  that  tooth,  which 
in  the  Urma  priscus  presents  a  second  cusp  on  the  inner 
side,  and  a  little  behind  the  first,  which  cusp  is  wholly 
wanting  in  the  corresponding  tooth  of  the  Fen  Bear.  The 
ramus  of  the  jaw  is  deeper,  and  the  slope  of  the  symphysis 
is  more  gradual. 

These  characters  are  illustrated  in  the  comparative  views 
of  the  dentition  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Ursus  Arctos^  U,  pris- 
cus, and  U.  spelatis^fig.  35. 

In  all  the  particulars  in  which  the  Fen  Bear  differs 
from  the  two  extinct  species  above  cited,  from  the  caverns, 
it  agrees  with  the  existing  Ursus  Arctos,  and  especially 
with  the  darker  variety  of  Europe,  from  which  it  does  not 
appear  to  differ  in  any  well-marked  specific  character.  The 
Grisly  Bear  of  North  America  agrees  with  the  Cave  Bear 
{Ursus  spelttus),  and  differs  from  the  Ursus  Arctos  and  the 
present  British  fossil  representative  of  that  species  in  the 
absence  of  the  first  two  false  molars  and  in  the  more  com- 
plicated crown  of  the  third  false  molar. 
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Umtpriiau,  Ooldfl'ka,  Nota  Acu  AcademitE  NM-Cnr.  t.  x.  pt.Z,  p.  259. 

Cten  Mtrmldiairt,  Cuvibh,  Oihdi.  Potulet,  4to.,  ti.  1R23,  (am.  ii.  p.  356. 

Tins  extinct  species  was  established  ii|K>n  clinnicters  de- 
duced from  a  nearly  entire  cranium,  discovered  in  tlie  cele- 
liratcd  bone-eave  at  Oailcnreutli,  and  which  in  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Though  this  specimen  has  evidently,  by 
the  abraded  summits  of  the  grinding  teeth,  belonged  to 
an  aged  individual,  this  must  have  been  less  than  the  Bear 
from  the  Manea  Fen  or  the  great  European  Black  Bear. 
The  contour  of  the  skull   of  the   ITrsas  pr'acua   ia   less 
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elevated  than  lu  the  Brown,  or  Alpine  variety,  and 
the  flattened  forehead  passes  into  the  nose  with  a  less 
sensible  concavity  than  in  the  skull  of  the  Fen  Bear  (^. 
24).  The  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  is  rather 
broader  and  higher,  and  the  interval  between  the  ante- 
penultimate molar  and  the  canine  tooth  is  longer. 

By  the  latter  character,  a  very  interesting  fossil  of  a 
Bear,  from  the  cavern  called  "  Kent'*s  Hole,'*'*  near  Torquay, 
Devon,  is  referable  to  the  Ursm  priscus^  heretofore  only 
known  from  the  German  cave-depositaries  of  Ursine  remains. 
The  British  fossil  consists  of  a  large  proportion  of  a  lower 
jaw,  with  the  incisors,  canines,  and  the  entire  series  of 
molar  teeth  on  both  sides.  The  most  perfect  ramus  is 
figured  from  the  outside  at  Cut  25,  and  beneath  it  the 
entire  right  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  existing  Euro- 
pean species,  for  the  illustration  of  the  last  cited  character 
of  the  greater  relative  length  of  the  interspace  between 
the  antepenultimate  molar  and  the  canine  in  the  U, 
priscus.  The  persistent  premolar  in  front  of  the  ante- 
penultimate molar  is  in  place,  and  the  socket  of  the  first 
small  single  premolar  is  distinctly  preserved  in  the  fossil, 
thus  manifesting  a  well  marked  character  by  which  the 
Urms priscus  resembles  the  Ursus  Arctos^  and  differs  from 
the  Urms  spelaus ;  in  which,  at  least,  that  molar  is  most 
commonly  wanting,  and  its  socket  obliterated.  The  trace 
of  a  socket  of  a  second  small  single-fanged  premolar  is 
visible  in  the  jaw  from  Kent's  Hole  near  the  large  pre- 
molar, with  which  the  series  of  grinding  teeth  commences, 
and,  in  the  Gailenreuth  specimen,  the  corresponding  small 
premolar  is  retained  in  the  upper  jaw. 

The  absorbent  condition  of  the  fossil  jaw  from  Kent*'s 
Hole  hardly  permits  a  doubt  that  it  is  of  the  same  anti- 
quity as  the  remains  of  the  gigantic  Urms  speltms^  found 
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in  the  snmo  cavern ;  Cuvier  makes  a  like  observation 
with  respect  to  the  Ursus  priscus  of  the  Gailenrcuth 
cavern. 

Joseph  Whidbey,  Esq.,  civil  engineer,  has  recorded  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions  **'  his  discovery  in  the  Hme- 
stone  quarries  at  Oreston,  near  Plymouth,  of  a  cavern 
containing  fossil  remains,  described  by  Sir  Everard  Home 
as  teeth  and  bones  belonging  to  the  Rhinoceros,  Deer,  and 
a  species  of  Bear.  This  discovery  is  likewise  noticed  by 
Dr.  Uuckland  in  the  "  Ileliquia)  Diluviana?,*"  p.  67.  Mr. 
Whidbey  says,  "  These  bones  were  lately  found  in  a  cavern 
one  foot  high,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  long, 
lying  on  a  thin  bed  of  dry  clay  at  the  bottom ;  the  cavern 
was  entirely  surrounded  by  compact  limestone  rock,  about 
eight  feet  above  high- water  mark,  fifty-five  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  yards 
from  the  original  face  of  the  quarries,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards,  in  that  direction,  from  the  spot 
where  the  former  bones ****  (those  of  a  Rhinoceros)  "were 
found  in  1816.''* 

The  remains  of  the  Bear  consist  of 

1.  Left  internal  incisor. 

2.  Left  upper  canine,  much  worn  by  use. 

3.  Left  lower  canine. 

4.  Right  lower  canine. 

5.  Penultimate  molar  of  the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw. 

6.  Penultimate  molar  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  first  three  specimens  correspond  in  size  and  form 

with  the  teeth  of  the  great  Ursus  spelanis.  The  canine 
No.  4,  though  completely  formed  and  showing  marks  of 
service,  is  smaller,  and  agrees  in  size  with  that  of  the  Ursm 
prtBCUB.     This  might  jmssibly  be  a  sexual  difference.     But 

•  PhiloB.  Trang.  1821,  p.  133. 
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the  penultimate  molars,  which,  by  their  much  abraded 
tuberculate  surface,  indicate  an  aged  individual,  are  not 
only  smaller  than  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  Ursus 
spelaus^  but  have  a  shorter  and  broader  crown  and  smaller 
fangs,  agreeing  in  these  characters  with  the  Urms  pristma. 
Thus  the  caverns  at  Oreston,  like  those  at  Torquay  and 
Gailenreuth,  testify  to  the  coexistence  of  two  species  of 
Bear,  both  apparently  exterminated  anterior  to  the  histo- 
rical period. 

The  next  section  will  be  devoted  to  the  account  of  the 
largest  of  these  species,  and  to  the  evidences  of  its  former 
existence  in  England. 

The  geological  relations  of  the  freshwater  deposit  of 
eastern  Norfolk,  in  which  the  jaw  of  the  Ursm  spdatus 
first  to  be  noticed  was  found,  is  illustrated  in  the  subjoined 
vignette,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Charles  Lyell,  Esq. 

Fig.  27. 
hunton  Gup, 


/    ■' 


Drift. 


Drift. 


Chalk. 


Chalk. 


a.     Black  earth  with  shells.  ) 
h.     Reddish  sand.  > 

c.     Norwich  crag  in  patches. 


Freshwater. 
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PoMJ],  ^  NaL  iii«,  GaiUinreuth. 

URSUS  SPEL.4CUS.     (freat  Cave  Bear. 

Vmt  ^dtnt,  Blukinbach,  Ci'vim,  Bulleim  de«  Sdaoct*,  par  la 

Soc  PhilonuUh,  No.  50,  1796.  ADuoIea  dn  Hn- 
•^'am,  torn.  rii.  OiHni.  Fowte*.  4b>.  IS23,  ton. 
ir.  p.  34S. 

UrHufandaUm  mi^w,  SuHHiKLiNa,  HMbpnhei  Hir  let  Ohcid.  Foidln  d^ 
coDTeru  dan*  Ici  CaTcniM  dc  la  Prorinoe  da 
Liige,  tM.  1B33,  p.  105. 

Vrm  arcttmieat,  Bli'hsnbacii,  CuviiEi,  lot  du 

rrnu/omkaliu  ninaflu,       ScHMIRLTNU,  loc.  dU 

UrMuiplanu,,  Okbn. 

Foint  Bear  diffiimt from  the  While  Hear.  HuNTiH,  Phfl.  Tmn«.  vol.  Ixiiit,  1794. 

JoH.f  HuNTEK,  who  dnt  itistitutod  uii  anatomical  com- 
|iarwon  Iietween  tlic  romaiiiB  of  extinct  Ucars  and  the  bones 
of  tboHc  of  the  present  |HTiod,  eclt-cteil  tlic  White,  or  Polar 
Bear,  for  this  jturpoMe,  m  being  the  largest  existing  spceiea 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  as  well  as  that  to  which  the 
foBsiU  of  gigantic  Bears  from  the  German  caverns  had  been 
referred  by  En|H'r  and  other  preceding  writers.  Id  regard 
to  the  cranium,  Hunter*  ulludes,  with  philosophic  cau- 
tion, to  the  modifications  of  ishai>e  which  are  due  to  age 
in  carnivorous  animals,  aiid  he  restricts  himself  to  poiutiiig 
■  LocciLp.  419. 
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out  the  differeuee  in  the  proportion  of  length  to  breadth  in 
the  skull  of  an  old  White  Bear,  and  in  that  of  the  great 
Cave  Bear;  the  individual  skulls  which  he  compared  are 
still  preserved  in  juxtaposition  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  as  they  were  left  by  Hunter,  when 
removed  by  death  from  the  last  and  richest  field  of  his 
extensive  and  various  researches. 

This  difference  in  the  proportions  of  the  skull,  though 
one  of  the  most  striking  between  the  fossil  and  recent 
species  of  Bears,  is  not  the  only  one.  The  last  molar  tooth 
of  the  upper  jaw  in  the  White  Bear  {Urstis  maritimus) 
has  a  smaller  antero-posterior  diameter,  and  a  narrower 
posterior  termination.  The  interspace  between  the  ante- 
penultimate molar  and  the  canine  tooth  presents  the  re- 
mains of  two  sockets,  one  near  the  molar,  the  other  near 
the  canine,  which  in  young,  but  full-grown  Polar  Bears 
contain  small  and  single-fanged  premolars.  The  youngest 
specimens  of  Cave  Bear  which  I  have  seen,  exhibit  no  trace 
of  either  of  these  small  premolars,  or  of  their  sockets ; 
they  doubtless  existed  in  the  foetus,  but  normally  were 
very  soon  lost  ;  the  exceptions  are  extremely  few  in 
which  their  traces  are  visible  in  the  jaws  of  full-grown 
Cave  Bears.  The  posterior  palatal  foramina  are  situ- 
ated opposite  the  middle  of  the  last  molar  tooth  in  the 
skull  of  the  White  Bear,  but  opposite  the  interspace 
between  the  penultimate  and  last  molars  in  the  skull 
of  the  Cave  Bear.  The  zygomatic  arches  are  wider  and 
shorter,  and  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  process  behind 
the  glenoid  cavity  is  more  horizontal  in  the  White  Bear 
than  in  the  Cave  Bear.  The  Grisly  Bear  (Ursus  ferox), 
— a  larger  species  than  the  White  Bear,  and  unknown  to 
Hunter, — agrees  with  the  Cave  Bear  in  the  great  propor- 
tional size  of  the  last  molar  tooth,  but  the  interspace  between 
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the  antepenultimate  grinder  and  the  canine  is  relatively 
less  than  in  the  Cave  Bear  {U,  speUtus)^  and  it  contains 
two  small  and  simple  premolars  in  specimens,  which,  from 
the  worn  state  of  the  molar  teeth,  have  belonged  to  older 
individuals  than  those  Cave  Bears  whose  skulls  show  no 
trace  of  premolars. 

The  superiority  of  size,  and  some  other  characters  which 
distinguish  the  great  Ursus  spelavs^  have  been  pointed  out 
in  the  works  of  Bosenmuller,  of  Soemmerring,  of  Goldfuss, 
and  of  Cuvier:  the  most  striking  distinction  is  the  con- 
vex elevation  of  the  foreheatl,  and  the  sudden  sinking  of 
the  concave  line,  which  leads  forwards  to  the  nasal  bones. 
This  character  is  well  shown  in  the  fine  fossil  cranium, 
from  the  cavern  of  Oailenreuth  {fg.  28)  ;  which  is  intro- 
duced at  the  head  of  the  present  section  in  the  absence  of 
the  opportunity  of  representing  the  same  character  in  a 
British  specimen  of  the  skull  of  the  Urms  spelaus. 

The  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  this  extinct 
species  in  England  is  derived  from  the  lower  jaw  and 
other  bones  of  the  skeleton,  especially  the  humerus  and 
femur,  and  from  teeth,  either  detached,  or  in  situ  in  the 
lower  jaw. 

M.  de  Blainville,  however,  the  latest  author  on  the  rela- 
tions of  recent  and  fossil  Bears,  concludes  a  detailed  sum- 
mary of  the  chcaracters  indicated  by  his  predecessors  in 
proof  of  the  specific  distinction  of  the  Ursm  s/wlaus^  by  the 
statement,  that  it  differs  in  no  respect  in  its  osteology  or 
dentition  from  the  characters  which  he  has  found  in  the 
Ursus  Arctos,  and  especially  in  the  Ursus /erox* 


*     M 


D^apres  ccs  diflfercntcs  considerations,  nous  rcgardons  commc  prcsque  horn 
de  doutc  que  Ics  cranes  de  POurs  fossile  attribucs  a  PU.  sjteltrus  provienuent  d*in- 
dividus  adultes  du  soxe  male  les  plus  vigoureux,  ct  nc  conbtituent  nuUcmcnt  une 
espece.  Et  en  eflfet,  toutcs  Ioh  parties  chanictcriHti(|ue8  qiic'  nous  avoiiM  expobcos 
dans  notrc  Ostcographic  et  dans  notrc  Odontognipliio,  ne  presentent  rien  de  dif- 
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If,  however,  the  differences  which  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  upper  jaw  and  teeth  of  the  Ursus  9pel€BUs^  as 
compared  with  the  Ursv^  maridmus  and  U./erox^  should  be 
deemed  explicable  on  the  influences  of  age,  sex,  and  climate, 
no  knoi^n  extent  of  the  operation  of  these  causes  can 
account  for  the  differences  which  are  observable  in  the 
dentition  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  other  characters  derivable 
from  the  skeleton  of  the  U.  spdaus. 

The  lower  jaw  of  the  Ursus  spdaus  differs  from  that  of 
the  Ursus  maritimus  in  the  greater  convexity  of  the 
inferior  contour  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  in  which 
latter  circumstance  it  differs,  though  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree,  from  the  Ursus  ferox^  and  from  the  Black  Bear  of 
Europe  {Ursus  Arctos). 

The  posterior  molar  tooth,  in  the  lower  jaw,  is  always 
broader  in  proportion  to  its  antero-i>osterior  diameter  in  the 
Ursus  spdaus  than  in  the  Ursus  ferox^  and  still  more  so 
than  in  the  Ursus  Arctos.  The  space  between  the  canine 
and  the  series  of  the  last  four  molar  teeth  is  usually  longer, 
and  almost  always  edentulous  and  without  any  trace  of  the 
sockets  of  the  small  deciduous  premolars :  the  first  of  the 
four  persistent  grinding  teeth  has  a  more  complex  crown 
than  in  the  Ursus  priscus^  or  in  any  existing  species  of  Bear : 
besides  the  principal  cusp  there  are  two  small  tubercles  on 
its  inner  side,  and  a  ridge  extending  along  the  outer  and 
back  part  of  the  base  of  the  crown. 

An  entire  right  half  or  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  Bear, 
from  the  lacustrine  formation  near  Bacton  on  the  Norfolk 
coast,*  presents  all  these  distinctive  characters  of  the  Ursus 
spelteus ;  as,  for  example,  the  long  and  edentulous  interval 

fercnt  de  ce  que  nous  trouvons  daiis  VU,  ArcU>s^  ot  Rurtout  dans  VU,  Arctos  feroa' 
dc  Toucst  de  PAmerique  septcutrionaJe." — Oaito^raj/hie  dcs  Ours,  4to.  1840,  p.  57. 
*  This  formation  is  shown  at  a.  Jit/.  27. 


lj^ire«ti  titfr  eaatiM:  Ujotli  aad  tbt  fint  of  llie  flme&  of  (bar 
molan* ;  tbe  ^jAipljeatod  ciovb  of  llie  fin^  aad  amlleet  of 
i\i0i»)e  ptfrwtent  Uxth.  aad  the  <«pm«r  brtiadtk  of  the  fourth 
unAsir  a»  eomfored  with  that  ia  the  ryjunmon  aad  Gridj 
Ilearv,*  Thtr  eiz^r  of  the  BMtoo  foeial  k  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  jaw  of  thtf  larv«^  tcpecuntii^  of  Care  Bear«  bat  it  exceeds 
mme  of  the  jawrif  vhich  hare  apparently  belonged  to  voang 
fenjaieii)  of  the  Unms  tfd^MM :  it  meaevie^  ten  inches  three 
liiicM  ia  len^h.  and  the  length  of  the  eerie?  of  molars  is 
three  inches  and  a  half.  In  the  lower  Jaw  of  an  Urt%$ 
gpeUms  from  the  Gailenreoth  carem.  now  in  the  British 
MuMfom,  measuring  eight  inches  nine  lines  in  length,  the 
i$erie8  of  foar  molars  is  three  inches  ten  lines  in  length ;  in 
another  jaw  of  the  Cmu  tpel^m*  from  the  some  locality 
measuring  tvelre  inches  in  length,  the  tseries  of  molar  teeth 
is  ahfo  three  inches  ten  lines  in  length :  and  these  impor- 
tant and  least  varring  instniment^  of  digestion  preci^Iy 
c«irnfspoud  in  namben  cfize,  and  sftmcture.  with  those  in  the 
shorter  jaw. 

In  tlie  Cmw  pHsau.  and  the  largest  specimens  of 
Eurofjflean,  Polar,  or  Grisly  Bears,  the  specific  differences  lu 
the  fonns  and  profHirtions  of  the  molar  series  of  teeth  are 
reorlily  recoguisahle,  althoogli  the  total  length  of  the  jaw  may 
exeeeil  tliat  of  the  jaws  of  the  young,  and  probably  female 
S|iela*aii  Bears,  wliich  have  ac<|uired  their  adult  dentition. 

An  idea  of  the  foruiidable  size  which  the  old  males  of  the 
f/rsus  gpeUttu  attained  in  this  country,  may  be  estimateil 
by  the  up|>er  canine  tooth,  from  the  cave  at  Kirkdale, 
figured  by  Dr.  Buckland,-f  and  by  the  one  here  figured  {Jig, 
29)  from  Kenfs  Hole,  Ton|uay.  It  matches  the  canine 
t<;etli  of  the  largest  of  the  coutineutal  specimens  of  the 
(Irmii  ijfel/tus^  the  size  of  which  extinct  Bear  Cuvier  says 
uixMi  have  e<|ualled  that  of  a  large  Horse. 

•  Fuj.  ;t5,  L  t  /fc/ir/ttit  Diluviana,  PI.  C,  fig.  1. 


In  the  Bame  bone-cav*,  near  Torquay,  haa  beeu  found 
the  anterior  \art  uf  llie  lower  _iaw,  with  the  canini»  of 
corresponding  maguitade.  of  the  l/rsus  tpeUevs,  in  which 
tlie  small  simple- funded 
premolar  close  behind  tif 
canines  ha§  been  retLiJn  ■! 
on  each  side ;  nud  ll^ 
erown  has  he«^n  flattened 
by  attrition.  A  few  excep- 
tional instances  of  this 
retention  of  the  teeth, 
which  are  commonly  de- 
ciduous at  an  early  period 
in  the  grciit  Gavo  Bear, 
have  been  obsen-eil  iu 
lower  jaws  from  thf 
German  ajid  Bi-lgian  ca- 
verns. 

The  fossil  humeiii4.  or 
arm-bone  {Jiff.  3»).  of  a 
large  bear  froin  Kent's 
Hole,  manifesto  all  the 
characters  of  that  bone 
in  the  Ur«u»  tpderus. 
which  appear  to  me  to  he 
as  well  marked  an  ihose 
difilin^ishing  the  humeri 
in  any  other  two  species 
of  one  genus. 

Cnvier  conceived  that 
he     had    met    willi     two 

very  distinct  fonns  of  fossil  humerus,  belonging  to  etpially 
yigaiitic  extinct  species  of  (Juvo  Beans.     He  eays, — 


Cpprr  conUHv/iHil. 


£■2  L'BnlDA. 

"  We  Gml  two  kiiiiis  of  Ininii'ri,  both  bclimjfing  tii  Ilea 
and  yet  very  tiiHi'reijt  Crom  ^acli  other;  Jolin  Hunter  lias 
already  represc^utcd  thcni  (I'liJI.  Tmnu.  I7i'+,  pi.  xx.)  ;  Iml 
since  ttmt  (iiuo  uu  uutLor  lias  iu^iiited  upon  tliclr  diftotvuci:. 


The  eeooiid  kind  of  }iumerus  from  these  cavra  i»  kiiowii  to 
mo  by  a  very  perfi-ct  spi-cimeii  in  our  Museum,  liy  the 
fi^irc  in  Htinter.  and  by  a  drawing  of  n  part,  inehidiuff  the 
lower  thri-i'  fourths  of  the  Iwne.  for  nhieh  1  aui  iudebti'd  lu 
th(!  lute  Adrien  Canijier.     It  diflein  rcinarkubly  froni  thr 
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preceding,  by  a  hole  pierced  above  the  internal  condyle  for 
the  passage  of  the  ulnar  artery/"** 

Whatever  may  be  deemed  the  value  of  the  character  of 
the  perforation  of  the  inner  condyle,  I  can  affirm  that  it 
derives  no  accession  from  the  other  differences  manifested 
by  the  figure  in  Hunter  s  memoir,  which  Cuvier  supposed 
to  be  of  a  fossil  Bexir ;  that  figure  having  been,  in  fact,  taken 
from  the  imperforate  humerus  of  an  old  Polar  Bear,  inserted 
in  the  plate  (pi.  xx.  Phil.  Trans.  1794),  and  placed  above  the 
figure  of  the  true  fossil  humerus  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
differences  between  the  recent  and  fossil  species.  The  bone 
of  the  Polar  Bear  was  placed  by  Hunter  in  the  same  drawer 
with  two  humeri  of  the  Cave  Bear  (Ursus  spelaus)^  from 
Gailenreuth,  which  it  exceeds  in  size,  and  which  are  the 
identical  specimens  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  of 
Hunter  s  Memoir : — "  These  are  two  ossa  humeri  rather  of 
less  size  than  those  of  the  recent  White  Bear."*'  Hunter  does 
not  allude  to  any  other  differences,  probably  intending  these 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  figures.  These  figures,  in  fact,  show 
that  the  humerus  of  the  White  Bear  (Ursus  maritimus^ 
jig,  31)  is  broader  at  both  extremities,  and  thicker  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length.  The  supinator  ridge  forms  an  angle 
instead  of  being  continued  downwards  in  a  gentle  convex 
curve ;  the  internal  condyle  is  much  thicker  and  stronger, 
where  it  bounds  the  olecranal  cavity,  and  it  extends  inwards 

*  **  On  trouve  deux  sortes  d'humeras,  tous  deux  appartenant  a  des  Ours,  et 
cependant  fort  diffcrens  I\in  de  Tautre,  John  Hunter  les  a  d^ja  repr^sent^s  (Phil. 
Trans.  1794,  pi.  xx.)  ;  mais  depuis  on  n*a  insist^  dans  aucun  ouvrage  sur  leur 
difference.  La  deoxiemc  sorte  d^hum^nis  de  ccs  cavemes,  pi.  xxv.  fig.  4,  5,  6,  et 
7,  m^est  connuc  par  un  ^chantillon  bien  entier  que  notre  Museum  possede,  par  la 
gravure  de  Hunter,  et  par  le  dessin  que  je  dois  a  feu  Adricn  Camper  d^ine  por- 
tion qui  en  comprcnoit  les  trois  quarts  infcrieurs.  EUe  differe  ^minemment  de  la 
precedente  par  un  trou  perce  au  dcssns  du  condyle  interne  pour  le  passngo  de 
Tartere  cubitale.  (  Voy.  a,  fig.  4  et  5.)" — Ossentens  Fossiles,  4to.  1823,  tom.  iv.  p. 
362. 
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to  a  greater  distance  from  the  articular  surface ;  the  del- 
toidal  ridge  reaches  lower  down  in  the  White  Bear;  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  proximal  tliird  part  of  the 
bone  of  the  White  Bear  exceeds  in  a  marked  degree  that 
of  the  extinct  species. 

The  decease  of  Hunter  took  place  before  the  printing  of 
his  observations  on  the  fossil  cave-bones,  and  the  individual 
to  whom  the  task  of  superintending  the  printing  was  en- 
trusted, described  both  the  figures  of  the  humeri  in  the 
Plate,  as  belonging  to  the  fossil  species.  Cuvier,  who  did 
not  perceive  the  resemblance  of  the  upper  figure  to  the 
humerus  of  the  White  Bear,  and  who,  therefore,  did  not 
recognise  the  mistake,  avails  himself  of  it  to  illustrate  his 
opinions  respecting  the  specific  distinction  of  his  Ursm 
gpelaus  and  U.  arctoideus. 

Cuvier,  in  fact,  possessed  a  fossil  humerus  of  one  of  the  great 
Cave  Bears,  the  internal  condyle  of  which  was  perforated 
as  in  the  feline  tribe,  whilst  other  humeri  were  imperforate, 
and  corresponded  with  the  lower  figure  in  Hunter^s  plate. 
But  the  perforated  fossil  humerus  figured  by  Cuvier  differs 
from  that  of  the  White  Bear  in  the  shorter  deltoid  ridge, 
the  narrower  proximal  and  distal  extremities,  the  convex 
outline  of  the  supinator  ridge,  and  the  inferior  production  of 
the  inner  condyle ;  in  short,  in  all  those  characters  by  which 
the  imperforate  fossil  humerus  has  been  shown  above  to 
differ  from  that  of  the  White  Bear.  Not  any  of  the  three 
fossil  humeri  in  the  Himterian  Collection  have  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  internal  condyle ;  and  amongst  the  extremely 
numerous  humeri  of  large  Bears  that  have  since  been 
obtained  from  the  bone-caves  of  Germany,  not  any  have 
been  found  to  present  the  perforation  which  Cuvier  regards 
as  the  specific  character  of  this  bone  in  the  Ursns  spelavs ; 
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it  18  most  probably,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Schmerling*  and  Pro- 
fessor de  Blainville-f  conjecture,  an  accidental  anomaly. 
But  the  differential  characters  which  both  the  imperforate 
and  perforate  humeri  of  the  great  Cave  Bear  present,  when 
compared  with  those  of  any  recent  species,  cannot  be  re- 
conciled by  the  hypothesis,  that  these  are  merely  degenerat- 
ed descendants  of  the  Ursus  spelaus. 

The  nearly  entire  humerus  of  the  bear  from  the  Cave  of 
PavilandJ  presents  all  the  characters  of  that  of  the  Urms 
speUtus  above  described. 

The  ulna  of  the  Cave  Bear  (Ursua  spelaus)^  compared 
with  one  of  the  same  length  from  the  Polar  Bear,  is  less 
straight,  being  more  convex  towards  the  radius ;  is  thicker, 
particularly  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  shaft ;  the  ridge  on 
the  outside  of  the  distal  end  of  the  bone  is  more  produced ; 
the  styloid  process  is  more  pointed ;  and  the  concavity  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  proximal  articular  surface  is  deeper. 

The  ulna  of  the  Bear  from  the  freshwater  deposit  near 
Bacton  {Jig,  27,  a),  as  well  as  a  larger  ulna  from  Kent'^s 
Hole,  agree  with  that  of  the  Urms  spel^eus  from  the 
German  caves. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  radius  of  the  Cave  Bear, 
from  a  bone-cave  in  the  Mendips,  and  the  gnawed  shaft  and 
lower  end  of  a  radius  from  Kent'^s  Hole,  match  the  largest 
specimens  from  the  German  caverns  in  size,  and  equally 
demonstrate  the  oval  form  of  the  upper  articular  surface 
which  rotates  on  the  humerus  and  ulna,  and  the  larger 
oblique  oval  surface  at  the  distal  end,  which  distinguish 
the  radius  of  the  great  extinct  Bear  from  the  corresponding 
bone  in  the  great  feline  animals. 

The  scapho-lunar  bone,  the  os  magnum  with  its  charac- 

•  Loc.  cit.  p.  130.  t  Loc.  cit.  p.  71. 

t  Bucldand,  Reliquiae  Diluyians,  p.  82. 


t^TiHti*;  *ha\ltiw  Jiirfa«;*  (or  the  pmximal  tiitjfr.wiiy  of  tlie 
niftat^rpnl  l)onc  <>f  lli*-  imirx.  and  oook-  <»f  the  meUKarpal 
and  |tlialan;[^l  tmne*  rif  thf  Unmt  tfti^iu  have  been  ot>- 
taiirnl  from  BritMh  iHin^^-raTes.  ax  Kent's  Hole,  that  at 
VavWaaA,  anil  tho«e  in  the  ileodipH. 

/V  32.  /-g:  33. 
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Of  no  other  quadruped  than  the  Bear  is  the  femur  more 
likely  to  be  mistaken  by  the  unpractised  Anatomist  for 
that  of  the  human  subject,  especially  the  femur  of  the 
gigantic  extinct  species  commonly  found  in  caves :  figures 
of  the  human  thigh-bone  {fig.  33)  and  of  that  of  the 
Ursus  spdcBUS  {fi>g.  32),  reduced  to  the  same  proportions, 
are,  therefore,  subjoined. 

The  beards  femur  differs  chiefly  in  its  greater  thickness 
compared  with  its  length ;  in  being  straighter ;  in  the 
much  greater  vertical  extent  of  the  large  trochanter 
(a),  and  the  less  projection  of  the  small  trochanter  (i),  in 
the  less  oblique  inflection  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  in  the 
minor  expansion  of  the  distal  condyles,  and  in  the  smaller 
size  of  the  articular  surface  for  the  patella  or  knee-pan. 

The  difference  between  the  femur  of  the  Ursm  apelaus 
and  the  femur  of  the  Ursus  Arctos  and  Ursus  ferox^  is  anar 
logons  to  that  which  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  humeri ; 
the  femur  of  the  Grisly  Bear  being  broader  in  proportion  to 
its  length,  especially  at  its  two  extremities  :  it  is  owing  to 
this  breadth  that  the  lesser  trochanter  is  thrown  wholly  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  the  inner  margin  being 
continued  beyond  it,  whilst  in  the  Cave  Bear  the  lesser 
trochanter,  though  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  pro- 
jects a  little  beyond  the  inner  margin.  At  the  distal  end 
of  the  bone  the  tuberosity  above  the  internal  condyle,  cor- 
responding with  that  in  the  humerus,  is  larger  and  more 
prominent  in  the  Grisly  than  in  the  Cave  Bear :  the  same 
difference  in  the  position  of  the  lesser  trochanter  is  pre- 
sented by  the  White  Bear  as  compared  with  the  Cave 
Bear,  and  the  extremities  of  the  bone  are  relatively 
broader  in  the  White  Bear. 

I  have  determined  portions  of  the  fossil  leg-bones 
(tibiae  and  fibulae),  entire  ankle  or  tarsal  bones,  and  bone^ 
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<f  tf0nm  \0f  vUdb  ikej  n^ht  be  dMUBflwbML  ift  adtfitioa 
to  tkir  we.  finM»  ikr  comsfnndm^  U«tt  i^  ikr  anaJkr 
extioti  aftd  exktnif  «|M<ie»  crfT  Bear.  Bst  ikr  eodMidenee 
of  Mdi  apprecbUe  nodi&atiott^  in  the  temmr.  wla^  and 
bnmmiiw  of  tbe  great  CaiTe  Bear,  with  tLfoee  m  ibr  Ibnn 
and  proportioiM  of  tbe  bead,  and  in  tbr  fam  aad  the 
relatire  nze  of  certain  teeth,  offer  a§  good  grosMlt  for  the 
qiecifie  difltinetion  of  tbe  Cnms  sptLtms  m  for  that  of  the 
Ur9us  mariiimmu^  or  of  anj  other  existing  species  defined  bj 
Pallas  and  Corier,  and  admitted  bj  tbe  beat  modem  loolo- 
gi«U. 

Tbe  qnestioD  vbich  the  Pabeontologist  ought  to  piopoee 
to  himself  in  his  first  ranrej  of  the  foasik  of  anj  partienlar 
district,  is  tbe  value  of  the  differential  characters  which 
such  remains  maj  present,  as  compared  with  those  which 
distingiush  the  living  species,  according  to  the  zoological 
systems  and  principles  of  the  time  being.  It  is  tnie  that 
tbe  extent  of  the  influence  of  external  causes,  operating 
throagfa  a  vast  series  of  ages,  has  not  yet  been  determined ; 
but  this  only  renders  it  the  more  imperative  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  modifications  in  fossils  which,  according  to 
present  knowledge,  cannot  be  so  explained. 

To  refuse  to  recognise  such  differences  as  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  skeleton  of  the  great  Cave  Bear,  because 
they  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  hypothetical  degeneration 
of  the  specific  type,  and  thereupon  to  record  the  fossil 
species  as  the  primsDval  state  of  the  present  Ursus 
ArcioB^  seems  a  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  most  valuable 
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instrument  in  ulterior  endeavours  to  solve  the  higher  and 
more  general  problems  in  zoology. 

Observation  has  well  determined  the  extent  of  modifica- 
tion which  the  skull  of  a  carnivorous  species  may  undergo 
according  to  age,  to  sex,  to  the  free  or  the  constrained 
exercise  of  its  destructive  weapons ;  and  the  relative  size  of 
the  intermuscular  crests,  the  relative  strength  of  the  zygo- 
matic arches,  and  the  proportions  of  the  canines  to  the  other 
teeth  are  well  known  to  vary  within  certain  limits. 

But  in  the  Ursm  spelatM  we  have  to  account  for  the 
greater  relative  size  and  complexity  of  certain  molar  teeth  ; 
for  the  more  extended  diastemata,  accompanying  more 
lengthened  jaws ;  for  a  premature  loss  of  certain  teeth  and 
their  sockets,  without  any  predominating  development  of 
neighbouring  canines  to  account  for  it ;  for  narrower  zygo- 
mata, with  longer  and  higher  parietal  crests ;  for  large 
frontal  sinuses  impressing  a  striking  and  readily  recognis- 
able feature  upon  the  skull. 

M.  de  Blainville  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  last- 
cited  modification,  on  the  supposition  that  the  primaeval 
Bears  had  their  frontal  sinuses  more  developed  in  virtue  of 
their  respiring  a  fresher,  drier,  and  more  invigorating  atmos- 
phere than  their  less  fortunate  and  degenerated  descend- 
ants.* But  we  may  question  whether  the  flat-headed 
Ursusferox  has  a  less  exposed  locality  or  breathes  a  more 
humid  and  impure  atmosphere  on  the  rocky  mountains  in 
the  far  west  of  North  America,  than  did  the  Cave  Bears 
of  the  ancient  German  and  British  forests ;  and  we  may 

•  "  L^intensite  meme  de  Tacte  respiratoire  dans  les  lieux  plus  decouverts,  oii 
I'air  est  plus  vi^  plus  sec,  plus  frais,  d6veloppe  tous  les  sinus  que  se  trouvent  sur 
le  trajct  de  Tair,  et,  des-lors,  les  frontaux  sont  dans  ce  cas  aussi  bien  que  tous 
ceux  qui  entourent  les  fosses  nasales ;  des-lors  aussi,  par  I'^cartement  des  deux 
lames  de  Tos,  le  gonflement  des  fosses  firontales,  ind^pendantes  et  separ^es  par  un 
sillon.^^ — De  Blainville,  OgUogr,^  des  Ourij  p.  36. 

H  2     ' 
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more  than  doubt  that  the  cold  and  bracing  sea-breezes 
inhaled  by  the  still  flatter-headed  Polar  Bear,  should  be 
less  efficient  in  expanding  the  sinuses  along  the  respiratory 
tract,  than  the  musty  air  of  the  sepulchral  retreats  in  which 
the  Gave  Bears  slept  of  old. 

Existing  Bears,  regarded  as  distinct  species  by  modem 
zoologists,  do  in  (act  differ  in  the  relative  convexity  of  their 
forehead,  and  the  flat-headed  species,  as  the  Polar  and 
American  Bears,  are  unquestionably  not  those  which 
habitually  respire  the  least  pure  and  invigorating  air. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  speculating  on  the  atmosphere  as  a 
physical  cause  of  the  inflatioQ  of  the  bony  cells,  it  would  be 
more  profitable^  if  it  were  possible,  to  trace  the  relationship 
between  the  difierent  degrees  of  deveiopment  which  the 
firontal  sinuses  may  pres^it  in  different  species  of  Bears,  and 
their  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  life.  We  may  thus,  I 
think,  see  the  reason  why,  in  tlie  piscivorous  species  of  the 
Polar  ice,  the  receptacles  of  air  in  the  bones  of  the  head 
are  least  developed,  vii.,  to  offer  least  resistance  to  its  pro- 
gress through  the  water  when  diving  after  its  prey. 

The  opposite  extreme  in  the  condition  of  the  frontal 
sinuses  of  the  Umu  spift4tms^  may  have  had  some  corres- 
ponding relation  to  the  habits  of  that  gigantic  extinct 
species. 

Fn>ni  the  great  proportional  site  and  more  complicated 
tubercular  surface  of  the  posterior  molar  teeth,  especially  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  fix>m  the  greater  complication  on  the 
crown  of  the  smallest  persistent  molar  in  the  lower  jaw, 
one  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  Cmu  tpd^nu  fed 
more  on  vegetables  than  the  Grisly  Bear  does.  In  which 
case  it  might  be  inferred  frt>m  the  slight  traces  of  abrasion 
in  the  teeth  of  full-grown  specimens,  that  the  vegetable 
food,  in  whatever   proportion   it   entered   into  their  diet. 
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was  of  a  soft  nature,  as  berries,  or  tender  twigs  or  sprouts. 
The  size  and  strength  of  the  Ursus  spdaus^  and  the  huge 
canines  with  which  its  jaws  were  armed,  would,  however, 
enable  it  to  cope  with  the  large  Ruminants  and  ordinary 
Pachyderms,  its  contemporaries  in  ancient  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  to  successAilly  defend  itself  against 
the  large  Lion  or  Tiger,  whose  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  same  caverns. 

In  regard  to  such  depositaries  of  fossil  remains  in  this 
country  it  has  been  proved,  chiefly  by  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Buckland,  that  England  differs  very  remarkably  from  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  the  small  number  of  its  ancient  bears,  as 
compared  with  the  hysenas ;  the  proportionate  numbers  of 
Urtm  spekeus  and  ffyana  spelaa  being  reversed  in  the  island 
and  on  the  continent.  How  far  this  difference  depends  on 
the  accident  of  a  discovery  of  retreats  of  the  Hysena  in 
this  coimtry,  which  remain  to  be  found  on  the  Continent, 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  some 
geographical  separation  having  existed  at  the  remote  period 
of  these  beasts  of  prey,  analogous  to  that  which  now  divides 
England  from  the  Continent,  may  be  determined  by  ulterior 
researches. 

Having  already  discussed  the  question  of  the  specific 
characters  and  relations  of  the  extinct  Bears  of  this 
country,  I  shall  conclude  by  briefly  indicating  the  chief 
localities  in  which  their  fossil  remains  have  been  discovered. 

The  tusk  of  a  Bear,  equalling  in  size  that  of  the  Ursus 
spelatM^  discovered  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the  celebrated 
hysena-cave  at  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire  has  been  already 
cited.  A  few  teeth  of  a  feline  animal,  indicating  a  magni- 
tude equal  to  the  largest  Bengal  Tiger,  were  also  found. 
The  paucity  of  such  remains  is  rendered  more  striking  by 
the  contrast,  of  the  incalculable  numbers  of  hysenas^  teeth 
which  the  same  cavern  has  ftimished. 


With  f*mf^!^  w  rjM^  farr^  ^laraxrr^vcL.  Dr.  BKk&nvl  ia» 
ir«!(l  *J^0if0^r9M  efutf .  '^  le  k  siavr  pr>WMlvfafr  due  c&v^  H j  ■  ■  m 
tfmtA  tkm  4^!ih4  fsutJM^Ju  sui  'bi^pjptd  riusm,  tn  tbe  4n. 
tiMkft  cImjc  eikiiy  ir^irri*'  «>rv«r  j^aic  >iiaiiM  <9lf  tfue  «iae  cacri 
f  e  int.  h/^w0^^^  ^Jif^lnnA,  lot  nMt^^  that  cB^r  ir«re  aD 

fin  eih#^  \^0t^'-^%nmk  \aiLfk%  «irpu3if«fi  ^w  Itadbaai  Dow. 
flwar  BriMC/#L  Mr.  ikaDHkfcnrT  d«OiniuiMdL  ■■winxut  the 
fKfiMMie  ^  th^  Canurorrj«M  aafoKiku  4ik  Bear  and  viercB  or 

f ft  th^*  «ar4!;  at  FarHai^  in  tke  kAj  IiBantCiiiae  cfif  faring 
cImt  4^a  '«  tb^  rvjOi^  of  GlaowirzaiHiuie.  the  fcHwia;?  part« 
^j/  a  iarsr^  «pmo»  of  Btar  are  cnanwraKcd  bj  Dr.  Bark- 
bad : — Maor  molar  t««tb;  tvo  caiiiiie^;  the  sraiphTsal 
«fnd  «^  two  iow«r  Jaw^.  exhibhing  the  «orket«  of  the  incimr 
tiwrth  and  f4  the  caiiineA.  the  latter  are  more  than  three 
it$fh0M  «k#^ ;  a  hamen»  oearlfr  entire;  manv  Tertebrae ;  two 
fi«Ha  i:adn» ;  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones. 

At  Om^m.  on  the  coaet  of  Devonshire,  tsevetal  carems 
*9f  caremofu  (bwurevi^  were  dL*corered  daring  the  qnanrTingof 
the  lime«rtone  rock  for  the  coa^^mction  of  the  breakwater  at 
Mvmoath.  The  finft  of  these,  described  in  the  Philoeo- 
|ifaieal  Transactions  for  1817.  contained  the  bones  of  a 
•^yftcitm  id  Rkinoceroi ;  in  the  ctecond.  a  smaller  cavern 
diiftant  one  hundred  and  twenty  vards  from  the  former, 
and  denrrrilied  in  the  Philosophical  Tran^sactions  for  1821. 
were  found,  a>Mociated  with  the  tooth  of  a  Rhinoceros 
and  pariH  of  a  deer,  some  teeth  and  bones  of  a  species  of 
UrBUM, 

The  fi>sHilH  referable  to  the  Bear  here  discovered,  include 
a  canine  toi>tli,  left  side,  lower  jaw ;  a  canine  tooth,  left 
Kjde,  upfierjaw;  the  penultimate  grinder  right  side,  upper 

*  Reliquia;  Uilu^iaiuc,  p.  35. 
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jaw ;  the  penultimate  grinder,  left  side,  lower  jaw ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  sacrum ;  portions  of  two  tibise  ;  a  portion  of  the 
ulna ;  a  portion  of  the  femur. 

Those  specimens,  which  from  their  smaller  size  and 
modifications  of  form,  are  referable  to  the  Ursus  prisau^ 
have  been  already  described ;  the  remainder  agree  in  size 
with  the  large  Uma  gpeUeus^  and  I  have  been  gratified  in 
confirming,  by  a  close  examination  of  these  specimens,  the 
accuracy  of  the  opinion  which  GuWer,  on  analogical  grounds, 
entertained  of  their  nature.* 

Perhaps  the  richest  cave-depositary  of  the  fossil  bones  of 
Bears  hitherto  found  in  England  is  that  called  Rentes  Hole, 
near  Torquay.  The  natural  history,  ^nth  a  special  account 
of  the  organic  riches  of  this  cave,  will  be  given  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  "  Reliquiae  Diluvianfie,*"  which  Dr. 
Buckland  is  now  preparing  for  the  press.  It  is  to  the 
assiduous  researches  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Mac  Enery,  that 
the  discovery  of  the  various  and  interesting  fossils  of  this 
cave  is  principally  due,  and  some  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  of  this  gentlematfs  collection  have  been  lately 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum.  Among  the  Ursine 
fossils  meriting  especial  notice,  are  portions  of  the  skull  and 
teeth  of  the  UrsvLS  spelaus^  some  of  the  latter  equalling  in 
size  the  largest  specimens  from  the  German  caverns. 

The  anterior  portion  of  a  lower  jaw,  including  the  an- 
chylosed  sjmdphysis,  with  two  enormous  canines,  is  like- 
wise remarkable  from  the  circumstance  of  its  retaining  a 

•  **  Sir  Everard  Home  assure  qu*il  y  avoit  des  os  d'ours  dans  cette  cayerne 
d*Oreflton  pres  Plymouth,  d'oi  Ton  en  a  tant  retire  d^el^phans  et  de  rhinoceros. 
11  y  a  trouv^  one  p^nultieme  molairc  sup^rieure,  une  inferieure  quMl  declare  de 
Tours  brun  on  noir,  et  plusicurs  autres  os  qu*il  croit  en  venir  probablement  aussi ; 
expressions  d^apres  lesquelles  il  semble  qu^il  ne  les  juge  pas  de  nos  espdces  des 
cavemes.  lis  roe  paroissent  toutefois  devoir  venir  de  ces  cspeccs-ci,  d^utant  que 
M.  Buckland  m'apprend  y  avoir  dccouvcrt  r^ccmment  des  os  d'hyenes  et  de 
loups.**— 0»«cm.  Fossiles^  4to.,  1823,  t.  iv.  p.  348. 
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email  and  simple- faiiged  |iremoiar  in  the  interspace,  or 
diastema,  between  the  canines  and  the  double-fanged  mo- 
lars. Similar,  but  rare  instoncea,  ^m  Continental  caves, 
of  this  variety  in  the  Uraua  apelteue,  have  been  noticed 
above. 

Amongst  the  bones  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  of  the 
Ursus  spelaue  from  Kent's  Hole,  there  occur  remarkable 
examples  of  diseased  action;  a  lumbar  vertebra,  for  ex- 
ample, presents  extensive   exostosis  from   the    under  part 


Fig.H. 


FduU,  1  lUt.  >i: 


and  sides  of  the  body  ;  the 
distal  extremity  of  a  radius 
(Jig.  34)  exhibits  an  obli<]ue 
fracture  of  that  bone,  in  the 
attempt  to  heal  which  a  new 
and  irregular  ossilic  mass  has 
been  deposited  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  bone.  Several  bones 
and  teeth  of  the  Bear  from 
Kent's  Hole  exhibit  very 
decided  marks  of  having 
been  gnawed,  most  proba- 
bly by  a  liyEcna.  One  of 
the  fragments  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  young  Bear  {fg. 
36)  shows  the  same  interest- 
ing transitional  state  of  den- 
tition which  has  been  dis- 
covered in  fossils  from  the 
(continental  Bear-caves.  The 
point  of  the  permanent  ca- 


nine {I)  baa  just  protruded  from  its  socket,  and  the  crown 
of  the  last  molar  (m)  is  hollow  and  without  a  fang. 

The   unstratified   drift    and    newest   tertiary  strata   in 
several    localities    of    England     have    yielded    remains    of 
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large  carniyorous  quadrupeds,  and  among  them  those  of  the 
Bear. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Thames  these  deposits  afford  con- 
siderable quantities  of  brick-earth,  and  in  working  this 
material  at  Grays  in  Essex,  and  also  at  Whitstable,  re- 
mains of  a  large  species  of  Ursus  have  been  discovered. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Stanway  has  obtained  remains  of  a  large 
species  of  Bear  from  the  freshwater  formations  of  Glacton, 
where  they  are  associated  with  the  Mammoth,  Rhinoceros, 
and  other  large  extinct  quadrupeds.  The  lower  jaw  firom 
the  lacustrine  beds  near  Bacton,  in  Norfolk,  containing 
evidences  of  the  Mammoth,  Trogontherium,  Palseospalax, 
and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  is  referable,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  to  the  Ursus  spelaus. 

In  the  newer  pliocene  fluviatile  deposits  traced  by  Mr. 
Strickland  from  Warwickshire  into  the  valley  of  the  Severn, 
near  Tewkesbury,  the  remains  of  a  Bear,  which  is  regarded 
with  great  probability  as  one  of  the  extinct  species  of 
Ursus^  were  discovered  associated,  as  in  the  freshwater  de- 
posits in  Essex,  with  remains  of  Hippopotamus,  Rhino- 
ceros, Mammoth,  the  great  Aurochs,  Wolf,  and  Deer. 

The  latest  Ursine  remains  having  any  claim  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  a  record  of  British  Fossils,  are  the  entire  skull 
and  portions  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  the  Bear  from 
the  Cambridgeshire  Fen,  and  they  belong  to  the  existing 
European  black  variety  of  the  Ursus  Arctos. 

The  oldest  fossil  referable  to  the  genus  Ursus  from  Bri- 
tish strata  is  the  crown  of  a  molar  tooth,  which  was  found 
associated  with  the  teeth  of  a  hog,  and  of  a  species  of 
Felis  as  large  as  a  Leopard,  at  Newboum,  near  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk.  Mr.  Lyell,  aflter  examining  the  locality  from 
which  Mr.  Colchester  obtained  these  teeth,  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  they  came  from  the  red  crag.  The  Beards 
tooth  is  the   antepenultimate   grinder   of  the   right   side, 


ii]>pprjaw;  it  is  smaller  than  the  corrosiwudiujf  U«jtli  in 
tilt'  If  nut  N/WmM.  Siniiliirly  rolourcd  and  tritnmtcd  tci.-tli 
of  fialn-s  have  been  promrwi  in  Rliun<inni'c  from  tin-  same 
pit.  According  to  tliis  view,  tbe  toswil  Bear  in  ijucstion 
bi<}nn^  to  the  miocenc  §tmt«.* 

Ill    conchiHion.    it    may  be    stated    ou    th?   cvidiMicc    at 
preaent    acipiirvd,   tlinl   thr    jieriiKi    of    the  exiatence   'if 


the  Ursine  gvnns   in  this   island  hiw  extnidcd  from   tlio 
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middle,  or  miocene  tertiary  formations,  through  the  older 
and  newer  pliocene,  and  that  the  genus  surviving,  or  under 
a  new  specific  form  reappearing  after  the  epoch  of  the  depo- 
sition and  dispersion  of  those  enormous,  unstratified,  super- 
ficial accumulations  of  marine  and  freshwater  shingle  and 
gravel,  called  drift  and  diluvium,  has  been  continued 
daring  the  formation  of  vast  fens  and  turbaries  upon  the 
present  sur&ce  of  the  island,  and  until  the  multiplication 
and  advancement  of  the  human  race  introduced  a  new  cause 
of  extermination,  under  the  powerful  influence  of  which 
the  Bear  was  finally  swept  away  from  the  indigenous 
Fauna  of  Great  Britain. 

The  adjoining  figures  illustrate  the  characters  derivable 
from  the  lower  jaw  and  its  dentition,  of  three  of  the  species 
by  which  the  genus  has  been  represented  in  England, 
during  the  different  periods  above  cited,  c,  ^ff.  35,  is  the 
jaw  of  the  extinct  Urstis  spelaus^  from  the  Norfolk  pUocene ; 
it  shows  the  complex  premolar  (3  p)  and  the  long  tootliless 
interval  between  it  and  the  canine :  b  is  the  jaw  of  the 
Ursus  priscua  of  the  post-pliocene  epoch,  in  which  the  inter- 
val is  shorter  and  retains  the  first  small  premolar  (I  p)  :  a 
is  the  jaw  of  the  Ursiis  Arctos  from  the  Cambridge  fen, 
in  which  the  shorter  interval  retains  two  small  premolars, 
and  the  third  (3  p)  has  a  more  simple  crown. 

With  the  present  experience  of  physiologists  as  to  the 
range  of  variety  of  which  a  specific  form  is  susceptible, 
through  the  long  continued  operation  of  external  influences, 
we  cannot  attribute  the  anatomical  differences  which  have 
been  pointed  out  in  the  fossil  teeth  and  bones  of  Bears  derived 
from  the  above-cited  series  of  formations,  to  varieties  of  one 
species  produced  by  such  accidental  causes.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  Bears  which  existed  anterior  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  surface  of  the  British  Islands  must  be  referred 
to  two  species  distinct  from  any  now  known,  and  which  have 


dieappeared  altogether  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  More- 
over, the  tvo  extinct  apecies  alluded  to,  called  Urtva  tpeUau 
and  Ursut  prucue,  have  not  come  after  each  other,  as  they 
themselves  hare  been  succeeded  by  the  Urttu  ArctoB  in  later 
times,  but  their  fossil  remains  ore  found  associated  together 
in  the  caves  of  Britain,  as  in  those  of  the  Continent.  This 
is  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  weighs  agunst  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  present  European  Bears  are  the  d^^enerate 
descendants  of  the  hnge  Speleean  species. 

The  Urtw  priteut  scarcely  differs  less  than  the  Vrnu 
Arctoi  from  the  Urma  tpeltetu,  yet  it  is  as  ancient  a  species 
as  the  more  formidable  one,  and  has  equally  eoffered 
from  causes  of  extinction  which  we  are  at  present  unable 
tully  to  onderstand. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may,  by  the  study  of  British 
fossils  alone,  avoid  the  error  of  the  opposite  extreme  of 
multiplying  nominal  species,  if,  guided  by  the  known  laws 
that  regulate  the  range  of  deviation  from  a  true  specific 
type,  we  moke  due  allowance  for  diversities  of  age  and  sex 
in  a  carnivorous  and  combative  quadruped  hke  the  Bear; 
and  we  thus  distinguish  from  the  Ur$w  jmsctu,  or  the 
Uraue  ArctoB,  the  fossil  remains  of  young,  though  adnlt, 
individuals,  and  those  of  the  females  of  the  great  Vrau$ 
gpeltem,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  nominal  species, 
Vrsits  arctoideui  and  Ursiu  planut. 

-   Pig.M. 
Young  Urui  tpcluius.    Keut'a  Hole. 


UZLBS   TAXUS. 


OARtflVORA. 


Nat.  aiie,  fowl,  Kenl'i  Hole. 

MELES  TAXUS.     Badger. 

Mda  tnJfforii/omlu,  II.  von  Mivbr,  Palsologkm,  1832,  p.  47. 

Blainam/onile,  Scbhbrlino,  Oi«m.  t'ou.  da  Liege,  tom.  i.  p.  158. 

Witiiar  some  of  the  larger  species  of  Bear  have 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  last  general  physical 
changes  which  the  surface  of  tlie  earth  has  under^ne, 
and  the  entire  genus  has  been  blotted  out  of  the  indigenous 
Fauna  of  Great  Britain  by  the  hostility  of  man,  a  compa- 
ratively weak  and  diminutive  species  of  the  Ursine  family 
has  survived  both  causes  of  extirpation.  The  remains 
of  a  Badger,  not  distinguishable  from  the  existing  British 
species,  have  been  discovered  in  the  caves  at  Torquay  and 
Berry  Head,  Devonshire,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  bones  of 
the  extinct  Mammalia,  and  manifesting  precisely  the  same 
mineral  condition,  so  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  their  equal  antiquity  with  the  Spelaean  Bear, 
Hytena,  and  Tiger,  Bones  of  the  Badger,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  habits  of  burrowing  and  concealment,  have 
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likewise  been  found  in  tlie  dark  recesses  of  caves,  which  were 
evidently,  by  their  chemical  condition,  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals recently  introduced  into  such  localities,  but  these  are 
readily  distinguishable  from  the  true  absorbent  fossils. 

The  most  perfect  fossil  specimen  from  British  localities 
is  alluded  to  by  M.  de  Blainville,*  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Mac  Enery,  as  having  been  found  in  Kenfs  Hole.  It 
is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and,  with  the 
obliging  permission  of  Mr.  Konig,  has  been  figured  for 
the  illustration  of  the  present  section  {fig.  37).  It  is 
an  entire  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  all  the  teeth  in  situ 
except  two  of  the  incisors  and  the  second  premolar.  It 
corresponds  precisely  in  size  and  shape,  and  in  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  the  several  kinds  of  teeth,  with  the 
existing  male  Badger.  Tlie  last  premolar  (p)  answering 
to  the  camassial  or  sectorial  tooth  in  the  typical  Cami- 
'oora^  has  the  same  large  size  and  complicated  croun,  and 
the  first  true  molar  {m)  which  terminates  the  series,  has 
the  same  diminutive  size  as  in  the  common  Badger. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that*  the  food,  like  the 
dentition,  of  the  diminutive  plantigrade  associate  of  the 
gigantic  Cave  Bear  and  Hya>na,  must  have  been  the  same 
as  that  of  its  existing  descendant ;  and  that  it  must  have 
owed  its  safety  from  the  formidable  contemporary  beasts 
of  [)rey,  to  the  same  cautious  concealment  and  nocturnal 
habits  which  still  continue  to  preser\'e  the  harmless  species, 
amidst  the  more  numerous  and  dangerous  class  of  enemies 
which  has  arisen  from  the  increasing  population  of  a  civi- 
lized country. 

Fossil  remains  of  the  Badger  have  been  discovered  in 
the  cave  at  Berry  Head,  Devon.  They  have  been  obtained 
on  the  Continent,  hitherto,  exclusively  from  cave  localities. 

•  Oit^ogmphie  de  Sub-unuA,  p.  47. 


MELE8    TAXUS.  Ill 

M.  de  BlainyiUe*  cites  amongst  the  fossil  bones  of  the 
Mdes  iaxu8^  a  portion  of  a  lower  jaw  from  the  grotto  of 
Avison,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde.  But  the  most 
perfect  collection  of  the  remains  of  the  Badger  is  that 
described  by  Dr.  Schmerling,-f  in  his  accoimt  of  the  fossils 
of  the  caverns  near  Liege ;  it  is  there  expressly  asserted 
that  the  bones  of  the  Meles  were  found  under  the  same 
circumstances  and  in  the  same  fossilized  state  as  those  of 
the  Ursus  speUeus^  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  from  the 
same  caverns ;  and,  after  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  fossils 
with  the  bones  of  the  recent  Badger,  the  historian  of  the 
Belgian  bone-caves  affirms  their  specific  identity. 

A  fossil  skull  of  a  Badger  in  the  Museum  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Institution  at  York,  would  seem  to  carry  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Meles  tcucus  to  a  higher  point  than  the  Cave 
epoch,  and  as  far  back  as  any  species  of  the  Ursine  genus 
has  been  traced.  The  specimen  is  stated  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the  red  crag  at  Newboum,  in  Suffolk,  and 
Professor  Phillips  has  assured  me,  that  it  has  the  same 
niineralized  condition  and  general  appearance  which  cha- 
racterise the  ordinary  and  recognised  fossils  of  that  mio- 
cene  formation.  Should  this  specimen  prove  authentic, 
the  Meles  taanis  is  the  oldest  known  species  of  Mammal 
now  living  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

My  friend  Mr.  Bell  J  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor 
persecuted  Badger,  on  the  ground  of  its  harmless  nature  and 
innocuous  habits;  the  genuine  sportsman  will,  doubtless, 
receive  favourably  the  additional  claim  to  his  forbearance 
and  protection  which  the  Badger  derives  from  its  ancient 
descent. 

*  Loc.  cit  p.  47.        t  Loc.  cit.  p.  158.         X  British  Qnadrupeda,  p.  123. 
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PUTORIUS   VULGARIS.     Pole-cat. 

EfietdelagramitHTdu  FtOoit,  Cuvm,  On.  Fott.  it.  p.  467. 

Afiateta  mtfgiia,  H.  Von  Mmvu,  P■lKol^gia^  1833,  p>  54. 

MuMa  Paiorxia  Fo—iUi,  ScHHKliLiNa.Otum.  Fau.de  Liige  183.1, 

torn.  ii.  pi.  i.  figi.  1  and  2. 

Fossil  remsins  of  Mammalia  much  smaller  than  the 
Badger  have  been  discovered  in  bone-caves  and  miaed 
beaches  in  England,  and  give  equal  proof  of  their  contem- 
poraneity with  the  extinct  species  of  the  Cave  epoch :  de- 
monstrating that  the  Pole-cat  and  Stoat,  for  example,  have 
survived,  as  species,  thpae  changes,  or  catastrophes,  during 
which  their  gigantic  contemporaries  perished ;  and  that  they 
have  either  been  continued  down  to  the  present  time  by 
unintermpted  descent  iram  generation  to  generation,  without 
any  appreciable  alteration  of  their  specific  character ;  or, 
that,  haviog  perished  with  the  Ursus  ^lerus,  they  have 
again  been  introduced  at  a  subseqnent  epoch  under  the 
same  specific  form. 
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The  fossil  remains  of  a  small  Carnivore  of  the  Weasel- 
fiunily  (Mustelida)^  of  the  same  size  as  the  common  Pole- 
cat, were  first  noticed  by  Cuvier,  in  his  Memoir  "  On  the 
Bones  of  Gamivora,  associated  with  those  of  Bears  in 
Hungary  and  Germany/"  published  in  the  "  Annales  du 
Mos^mn,'"  for  1807,*  and  subsequently  reproduced  in  the 
successive  editions  of  his  great  work  on  extinct  animals. 

The  remains  in  question  were  a  few  bones  of  the  trunk 
and  extremities :  one  of  the  vertebrae,  the  antepenultimate 
dorsal,  differed  from  that  in  the  common  Pole-cat,  and 
resembled  that  in  the  Cape  species,  called  Zorille,  in  its 
greater  breadth  compared  with  its  length ;  an  approximation 
which  Cuvier  recognised  with  much  interest,  seeing  that 
the  bones  of  the  Cave  Hysena  resembled  most  closely  those 
of  the  existing  spotted  Hyajna  of  the  Cape."f  The  other 
remains,  however,  of  the  little  fossil  Carnivore  bore  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  bones  of  the  common  Pole-cat,  which 
induced  Cuvier  to  leave  its  affinities  doubtful,  and  to  for- 
bear adducing  the  Cave  Polecat  in  support  of  a  once 
favourite .  idea,  that  it  was  in  Southern  Africa  that  we 
should  look  for  the  existing  quadrupeds  most  nearly  allied 
to  those  extinct  species  recognised  by  bones  foimd  in  the 
Caves  of  Europe. 

The  entire  skull  (Jiff.  38),  discovered  in  association  with 
larger  extinct  quadrupeds  in  the  bone-cave  recently  explored 
at  Berry  Head,  Devon,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lyte,  affords  decisive 

•  Tom.  ix.  p.  437. 

t  *'La  vertebre  donale  est  moins  longue  et  plus  grosse  qne  dans  le  putoia:  elle 
ressemble  k  celle  da  zorUle,  et  ce  rapprochement  me  frappa  d^bord  singulicrement, 
vu  que  Ics  os  d^yene  de  ccs  cavemes  ressemblent  aussi  beaucoup  a  ceux  d' 
hyene  tachet^e,  qui  yient  du  Cap  comme  le  zorill^.^'' — Ossem,  Fots.  ed.  cit  p.  467. 

M.  de  BlainTille  affirms,  upon  a  rc-ezamination  of  the  fossils  described  by 
Cuvier,  that  the  dorsal  vertebra  is  the  last  of  that  series  in  the  Martin-cat  (Fouine) 
and  belongs  to  a  distinct  animal  from  the  pelvic  bone  and  caudal  vertebrae,  both 
which  he  refers,  with  Cuvier,  to  the  Pole-cat. — OsUographie  tie  MutteitM,  p.  57. 
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evidence  against  its  identity  with  the  Zorille  {Zorilla 
capensis)^  and  in  favour  of  its  specific  relations  to  the  com- 
mon Pole-cat  (Putorius  vulgaris).  The  fossil  slightly  ex- 
ceeds in  size  the  recent  skulls  of  this  species,  and  the  canine 
teeth  of  the  fossil  are  relatively  larger,  but  the  correspon- 
dence in  every  proportion  and  in  the  relative  position  of 
each  process,  foramen,  and  suture,  is  so  close,  that  the  above 
specified  differences  must  be  referred  to  the  characteristics  of 
a  large  and  vigorous  male  animal.  The  last  tooth — the 
tubercular  or  first  true  molar,  i»,  Jiff.  39 — of  both  upper 
and  lower  jaws  is,  indeed,  rather  smaller  in  the  fossil  than 
in  the  recent  skulls :  but  I  find  in  these  that  it  varies  in 
size  more  than  the  other  molar  teeth  do.  The  specimen 
figured  in  M.  de  Blainville^s  ^^  Ost^graphie,  Mustela,''^  PI. 
xiii.,  exhibits  the  variety  in  which  the  tubercular  grinders 
are  large. 

The  differences  observable  in  the  dentition  of  the  fossil 
Putorius  of  the  Caves,  and  in  that  of  the  Cape  Zorille,  are 
much  more  decisive.  The  canines  are  considerably  smaller 
in  the  Zorille :  the  sectorial,  or  penultimate  teeth — the  last  of 
the  premolars — are  smaller,  and  that  of  the  lower  jaw  has  a 
broader  crown  in  the  Zorille  :  the  first  two  small  premolars 
of  the  upi)er  jaw  are  further  apart,  and  the  corresponding 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  have  the  hinder  margin  of  the  com- 
pressed crown  notched,  forming  two  hinder  tubercles  instead 
of  one  as  in  the  Putorius  vulgaris  and  in  the  fossil  under 
consideration. 

An  almost  entire  skull  of  a  Pole-cat,  in  the  usual  condi- 
tion of  fossil  remains  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  has  been  found 
in  one  of  the  raised  beaches  near  Plymouth. 

The  fossil  remains  of  Putorius  alluded  to  by  M.  de 
Blainville,  as  cited  by  M.  Keferstein  from  the  "  Reliquia; 
Diluviana?,"  belong  exclusively  to  the  smaller  species,  the 
subject  of  the  next  section. 
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Dr.  Schmerling  has  figured  the  entire  skull  of  a  fossil 
Pole-cat  from  one  of  the  caves  in  Belgium,  and,  like  that 
from  Berry  Head,  it  is  identical  with  the  existing  Putorim 
vulffaris. 

In  the  subjoined  cuts  of  the  teeth  of  the  last-cited  fossil, 
t  indicates  the  alveoli  of  the  three  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw ; 
I  the  socket  of  the  great  laniary  or  canine  tooth  ;  p  m  the 
teeth  included  between  the  dotted  lines,  and  called  pre- 
molars, the  largest  being  the  '  camassiere  **  of  the  French 
Anatomists,  or  the  ^  sectorial  tooth  ^ ;  m  is  the  true  molar, 
or  tubercular  tooth,  the  only  one  of  that  kind  developed  in 
the  present  family  of  Camivora. 


/^.  39. 


Upper  jaw. 


lender  jaw. 


Fossil  Pole-cat,  nat.  size. 


I  2 
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Fowl,  DM.  MM.       C>T«. 


PUTORIUS  ERMINEUS.     Stoat. 

Foiil  Wtati,  BtrCKLAND,  lUIiqnin  DiluTiwuB,  pp.  18,  7S.  PL  Ti.  fig*,  aa, 

39.  PL  iiiiL  figa.  11,12,13. 
BeUUt  auHMniK,  CuviBR,  Oh.  FoM.  It.  p.  47i. 
Futoriut  mtgarit,        OWBN.  Report  of  Brit.  AMaciation,  1843. 

The  moat  instructive  fossil  of  the  ancient  British  Ermine 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Piymonth  in  the  Bone- 
cave  at  Berry  Head,  and  ie  now  ia  the  British  Mnseum. 
It  is  a  remarkably  perfect  sknil,  with  the  lower  jaw  ce- 
mented by  stalactitic  matter  in  its  natural  position  {fig. 
40) ;  the  specimen  is  absorbent  from  the  loss  of  animal 
matter,  and  slightly  stained  red  by  the  fermginons  deposit 
of  the  waters  which  percokted  the  limestone  fissures.  The 
zygomatic  arches  are  broken,  but  the  teeth  are  unusually 
complete,  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  long, 
slender,  and  sharp  canines  in  both  jaws  being  entire. 

The  size  of  this  skull,  and  a  slight  superiority  of  breadth 
in  proportion  to  its  length,  indicate  it  to  have  belonged  to 
the  larger  species  of  Weasel,  called  the  Stoat  or  Ermine 
{PutoriuB  ermineas).  Fig.  41,  shows  a  small  exostosis  or 
bony  tumour  on  the  right  os  frontitt  of  tbe  specimen. 
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Should  the  entire  skeleton  or  the  whole  series  of  caudal 
vertebrse  of  the  same  individual  ever  be  found  in  a  fossil 
state,  they  would  yield  more  decisive  evidence  in  respect  of 
the  two  existing  British  species,  since  the  Stoat  has  seven- 
teen vertebrse  in  the  tail,  and  the  common  Weasel  but 
fifteen. 

A  less  entire  skull  {^fig.  42),  which,  by  its  size,  must  also 
be  referred  to  the  larger  Weasel,  (Putorius  erminetis^)  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Mac  Enery  in  Kent's  Hole,  and  having  all 
the  fossilized  characters  of  the  extinct  mammals  of  that 
rich  natural  mausoleum,  is  now  also  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  this  skull  the  thin  cranial  bones  are  broken  away :  the 
lower  jaw  is  lost,  but  the  upper  molar  teeth  are  preserved 
in  situ. 

The  specimen  is  cited  by  M.  de  Blainville,  from  a  figure 
of  it  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Mac  Enery,  as  apper^ 
taining  without  any  doubt  to  the  common  Weasel*  (BeUtte), 
As  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  dentition  of  the 
Ermine  and  common  Weasel,  the  question  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily determined  ;  but,  if  the  present  specimen  belong  to 
the  Putorius  vulgaris^  it  indicates  an  individual  of  unusually 
large  size. 

Dr.  Buckland  first  made  known  the  fact  that  the 
Weasel  had  been  associated  with  the  extinct  Hysena,  a  few 
jaws  and  teeth  of  this  small  vermineous  carnivore  having 
been  found  fossil  in  the  celebrated  cave  at  Kirkdale.  Two 
of  these  teeth,  the  sectorial  premolar  and  the  tuberculate 
true  molar  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  figured  by  the  author  of 
the  "  Reliquiae  Diluvianse,''  and  they  are  pronounced  by 
Cuvier  to  be  exactly  like  those  teeth  in  the  common  exist- 
ing species :  they,  however,  equally  resemble  those  of  the 
Ermine.     The  lower  jaw  from  the  Kirkdale  cavern,  figured 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  59. 
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in  PI.  xxiii.  fig.  13,  of  the  "  Beliquie  Dilovianie,**  fatty 
eqoolA  ID  size  that  of  the  largest  Putoritu  efmineM,  and 
exceetb  the  fossil  jaw  figured  by  Dr.  Schmerling,  in  his 
work  on  the  Fossils  of  the  Belgian  Caverns. 

Further  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Weasel  is 
adduced  by  Dr.  Bnckland,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Clift, 
from  marks  of  nibbling  by  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth  of 
a  small  quadruped,  of  the  size  of  a  Weasel,  on  the  ulna  of 
a  Wolf  and  the  tibia  of  a  Horse,  found  fossil  in  one  of  the 
caves  at  Oreston  :  and  the  author  of  the  "  Beliquice  Dilu- 
vianee  ^  observes,  with  his  usual  acumen,  that,  "  the  weasel's 
teeth  must  have  made  their  impressions  on  the  bones  of  the 
wolf  and  horse  before  they  were  buried  in  diluvial  mud." 
The  account  which  Mr.  Bell  has  given,  in  his  History  of 
the  existing  Qoadrnpeds  of  Britain,  of  the  food  and  habits 
of  the  Weasel,  is,  however,  scarcely  recondleable  with  the 
idea  of  its  applying  its  slender  acuminate  teeth  to  the  act 
of  gnawing  bones,  and  we  ebttU  be  justified,  therefore,  in 
requiring  further  evidence  before  admitting  the  Putoriut 
vulgarii  into  the  catalogue  of  British  Fossils,  as  the  as- 
sociate of  the  extinct  Mammalia  of  the  Oreston  caves. 

Fig.  i\.  Fig.  42. 


FdhiI  StMts  tut.  liie. 
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LUTRA   VULGARIS.     Common  Otter. 


MaiteW  Lvlra, 

M.  Di  Sbiibkh  and  DunBUitiL,  Mem.  du  Mu»*mn, 

torn,  itiii,  p.  334.  PI  17,  fig.  U  and  \S. 

Luira  anti/HO. 

H.  V.  M«i-BH,  Pnliologiou  p.  55. 

Loulre, 

Croobt  and   JoD«ltT,  Otwro.  Foh.   da  Piiy-de- 

Domc,  p.  BS. 

gmphie. 

Zafram/jBTO, 

Owis,  Rtpon  of  Brit.  Auocialion.  1842, 

The  feu-)auds  of  Guuibridgesiiire,  as  I  am  informed  by 
my  friend  Professor  Sedg^vick,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted 
for  tlie  opportunity  of  describing  and  figuring  the  subject  of 
the  above  engraving  {Jig.  43),  are  chiefly  composed  of  turf- 
bog,  occasionally  alternating  with  marl  and  clay  containing 
fresh-water  shells  of  living  species ;  they  commence  a  little 
below  Cambridge  and  are  irregularly  expanded  on  both 
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sides  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  sea-coast.  In  Littleport- 
fen,  below  Ely,  those  marsh  lands  are  of  very  wide  extent, 
and  are  gradually  blended  with  the  great  marshes  of  the 
Bedford  level.  The  turf-bogs  are  of  irregular  thickness, 
varying  from  two  or  three  feet,  up  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet,  and  rest  either  inmiediately  upon  the  gault,  Eimme- 
ridge  clay,  and  Oxford  clay,  or  more  rarely  upon  the  thin 
beds  of  gravel  which  have  been  partially  drifted  over  these 
great  horizontal  argillaceous  deposits.  In  all  the  fens  under 
cultivation  the  turf-bog  is  cut  through  in  various  places  to 
get  at  the  subjacent  clay,  which  is  now  conmionly  used  as  a 
top  dressing  for  the  corn-land:  in  digging  for  this  clay 
blackened  bones  are  occasionally  found  immediately  under  the 
bog,  and,  therefore,  either  resting  on  the  marly  surface  of  the 
Kimmeridge  and  Oxford  clays  or  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  thin 
layers  of  drifted  and  finely  conmiinuted  gravel,  composed  of 
flints  from  the  chalk  escarpment,  and  of  pebbles  from  the 
green  sands  and  oolites.  On  such  a  bed,  beneath  about 
ten  feet  of  peat-bog,  the  fractured  skull  and  lower  jaw,  with 
a  few  other  bones,  of  the  Otter,  were  found  associated  with 
the  antlers  of  a  Boe-buck. 

They  presented  the  same  blackened  colour  and  increased 
specific  gravity  that  characterise  the  bones  of  the  Bear, 
Wolf,  Wild  Boar,  and  Beaver,  which  have  been  found  under 
similar  circumstances,  and,  like  these  animals,  which  now  no 
longer  exist  in  England,  the  Otter  in  question  must  have 
lived  before  the  fen-lands  began  to  ac<!umulate. 

The  jaws  which  preserve  their  series  of  teeth  nearly  com- 
plete, exhibit  the  characteristic  dentition  of  the  Otter ;  the 
incisors  (Jig.  44,  %)  are  wanting :  the  canines  (Q  are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  Fox,  narrower  than  those  of  the  Badger, 
larger  and  relatively  thicker  than  those  of  the  Martin-cat, 
and  might,  therefore,  be  recognised  if  found  detached ;  /?. 
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indicates  the  premolar  teeth,  of  which  the  first  in  the  upper 
jaw,  which  is  absent  in  the  Pole-cat  and  Weasel,  retains 
its  characteristic  place  on  the  inner  side  of  the  canine  :  the 
sectorial  premolar  ^,  has  its  inner  lobe  much  more  developed 
than  in  Putorius,  and  the  tubercular  molar  is  relatively 
larger.  Similar  modifications  of  these  teeth  distinguish  the 
dentition  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Otter,  which  agrees  in  the 
number  and  kind  of  teeth  with  that  of  the  Pole-cat.  The 
increased  grinding  surface  relates  to  the  inferior  and  coarser 
nature  of  the  animal  diet  of  the  Otter,  the  back  teeth  being 
thus  adapted  for  crushing  the  bones  of  the  fishes  before 
they  are  swallowed.  The  fossil  Otter  of  the  Cambridge- 
fens,  if  the  specimens  may  be  termed  fossil,  does  not,  like 
the  Otter  of  the  caves  at  Lunel-vieil,  surpass  the  existing 
individuals  in  strength  or  size :  the  cranium  was,  in  fact, 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  old  male  Otter  with  which 
I  compared  it.* 

A  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  of  an  Otter,  from  the  Norwich 
crag  at  Southwold,  and  the  characteristically  bent  humerus 
from  the  same  formation  near  Aldborough,  which  Mr.  Lyell 
has  proved  to  be  partly  of  fluviatile  origin,  carry  the  date 
of  the  Lutra  vulgaris  in  England,  as  far  back  as  the  older 
pliocene  period. 

I  have  hitherto  met  with  no  fossil  remains  of  the  Otter 
in  the  newer  pliocene  fresh-water  deposits  of  England,  and 
the  amphibious  habits  and  cautious  concealment  of  the  Otter 
prevent  any  surprise  at  the  absence  of  its  remains  in  those 
ossiferous  caves  which  have  served  as  retreats  to  the  larger 
extinct  Camivora,  and  which  have  yielded  so  many  valuable 
evidences  of  the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

*  M.  de  Blainville  cites  this  Bpelasan  Otter  as  the  Lutra  antiqua ;  but  M.  Marcel 
de  Serres  expressly  states,  in  respect  to  the  most  characteristic  fossil  bone, — 
**  Notre  mazillaire  se  distingue  done  nniquement  par  sa  force  et  ses  proportions  de 
celui  de  la  Loutre  commune.^*    Mem.  du  Museum,  torn.  xyiiL  p.  337. 
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Whatever  revolutions  the  enrface  of  this  ialaiid  has  eub- 
seqneiitly  undergone,  the  Otter,  as  a  species,  still  aorvives. 
The  Beaver  waa  its  associate  in  the  ancient  rivers  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  pliocene  era  down  to  the  historical  period, 
when  this  large  herbivorous  rodent  finally  disappeared,  ac- 
cording to  some  Naturalists,  in  the  year  1188.  The 
intimate  dependence  of  the  Deaver  upon  the  bark  of  trees 
for  food,  and  upon  the  wood  for  the  &brication  of  its  dams 
and  dwelling-place,  makes  its  extirpation  a  very  obvious 
conseiiuence  of  the  clearance  of  the  forests  of  England. 

The  Otter,  independent  of  the  vegetation  which,  of  yore, 
overshadowed  the  rivers  which  it  haunted,  burrowing  in 
their  banks  for  shelter  and  concealment  and  preying  ex- 
clusively on  their  scaly  inhabituits,  has  been  comparatively 
little  affected  by  the  changes  which  cultivation  has  pro- 
duced in  the  lands  through  which  those  streams  now  flow. 


Otter,  lUtt.  uie,  Feni,  Combridgcibiit. 


CARNIVORJ.. 


Fowil  Wolf,  \  luL  liie,  KsDi'a  Hole. 


CANIS  LUPUS.     Wolf. 


CuvriB,  Annale*  dcs  Muifuin,  tom.  i.  p.  4^ 

FoM,  lom.  11.  p.  4fiB. 
Cliit,  Philoi.  Tram.  1823,  p.  90.  PI.  viii.  ni 
BucKi.ANi),  RfUq,  DiloT.  pp.  1 B.  75,  89. 
GoLDFUB.1,  NoTO  Acta,  Nftt.  Cniios,  t.  n.  pt. 
ScHMBRLme,  Omodi.  Fom,  de  Liege,  t,  u.  PL  i 
OwiN,  Report  of  Brit.  Auociation,  1842. 


The  fossilized  state  of  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Wolf  dis- 
covered in  caves,  and  their  association  with  remains  of  ex- 
tinct species  of  Mammalia  found  in  the  same  state  and 
position,  carry  hack  the  date  of  the  existence  of  this  Car- 
nivore in  great  Britain  to  the  period  anterior  to  the  depo- 
sition and  dispersion  of  the  superficial  drift.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  when  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  British 
Fanna  can  he  derived  from  historical  records,  we  find  the 
Wolf  amongst  the  earliest  animals  which  are  thus  noticed. 
In   Ireland,  a  species  continued   to   exist  until  the  year 
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1710;  in  SeotbuML  U»  the  jear  1680:  in  Eogbiid.  h  wm 
extirpated  at  a  mudli  earlier  period. 

Hie  finxt  meDtioD  of  the  eDdariog  remaine  <^a  barge  species 
of  Canii^  indicating  the  antiquity  of  this  genus  in  England, 
is  made  in  tlie  ^^  Account  of  the  Assembbige  of  foesil  Teeth 
and  Bones  in  the  Cave  at  Kirkdale  in  Yoriuhire,'"  bj  Dr. 
Buckland^  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Rojal 
8<iciety  for  1822:  this  wa^  followed  in  the  succeeding 
ycear  by  a  paper,  containing  a  description  of  more  numerous 
and  iM'rfect  fossil  remains  of  a  Wolf,  by  Mr.  Clift,  in  the 
same  Transactions. 

The  remains  of  the  largo  species  of  C<»ni$  discovered  in 
the  Kirkdalo  Oavom  were  singularly  scanty  as  contrasted 
with  tho  prodigious  number  of  fossil  teeth  and  bones  of  the 
goniiH  Ilytena^  much  fewer,  indeed,  than  was  originally 
HUpposiMl,  Cuvier  having  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  teeth 
at  firnt  rt^ferred  to  the  Wolf,  were  the  deciduous  teeth  of 
yoiiug  Ilyionas.  In  the  "  Reliquifio  Diluviance,'**  Dr.  Buck- 
land  HiiyH,  "Of  the  Wolf,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have 
Hoi^n  nioro  than  one  large  molar  tooth.^  This  is  figured 
in  Plato  XI 11.  (Ji^,  5  and  6);  it  is  the  camassial,  or  sec- 
torial t(H>tli  of  tho  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  offers 
no  charactor  by  which  the  Wolf  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  lftrgi»r  variotit^H  of  tho  l'>og. 

At  Pnviland,  on  tho  coast  of  Glamorganshire,  in  one  of 
the  caves  oalliHl  Gtuit^s  Hole^  facing  the  sea,  in  the  front 
of  a  lotty  cliff  of  limestone,  which  rises  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  {H^r{>endicularly  above  the  mouth  of  the  caves, 
and  below  them  8lo|H^  at  an  angle  of  about  40^,  to  the 
water*s  edge,  presenting  a  bluff  and  rugged  shore  to  the 
wave*,  there  were  found,  associated  with  remains  of  the 
extmct  Mammoth,  Rhinoceros  and  Hywna,  the  following 
finsils  of  a  species  of  CanU.  the  siie  of  a  Wolf; — one  lower 
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jaw,  one  heel-bone,  (calcaneum,)  and  several  bones  of  the 
foot  (metatarsals).  These  parts  of  the  skeleton  in  the 
Wolf,  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  in  the  larger 
varieties  of  the  Dog ;  and,  since  in  the  same  cave  the  left 
side  of  a  human  skeleton  was  found,  under  a  cover  of  six 
inches  of  earth,  whilst  a  modem  breccia  has  been  formed, 
consisting  of  earth  cemented  by  stalagmite,  and  containing 
shells  of  edible  mollusks  and  birds^  bones  of  existing  spe- 
cies, the  analogical  probability  that  the  canine  remains 
were  those  of  a  Wolf  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fossils  from  Kirkdale. 

In  the  enormous  quarry  at  Oreston,  near  Plymouth, 
produced  by  the  removal  of  an  entire  hill  of  limestone  for 
the  construction  of  the  breakwater,  there  is  an  artificial 
cliff,  ninety-three  feet  above  high-water  mark,  the  face  of 
which  is  perforated  and  intersected  by  large  irregular  cracks 
and  cavities,  which  are  more  or  less  filled  up  with  loam, 
sand,  or  stalactite.  These  apertures  are  sections  of  fissures 
and  caverns  that  have  been  laid  open  in  working  away  the 
body  of  the  rock,  and  are  disposed  in  it  after  the  manner 
of  chimney  flues  in  a  wall.*  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
cavernous  fissures  have  been  successively  described  by  Mr. 
Whidbey,  the  engineer  of  the  breakwater,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1817,  1821,  and  1823.  The  vig- 
nette {^fig,  50)  is  copied  from  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the 
latest  of  those  memoirs.  In  the  gallery,  or  cavern,  marked 
E,  were  found  several  bones  and  teeth  of  a  species  of  Canis^ 
identical  in  size  and  other  characters  with  those  from  the 
caves  of  Kirkdale  and  Paviland,  and  not  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  recent  Wolf.  The  chief  of  these  re- 
mains, with  the  associated  fossils,  and  those  from  neigh- 

*  Buckland,  ^  Reliquiae  Diluvianae,'^  p.  68. 
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bouring  cavernoQS  fissures,  are  described  and  figured  by 
Mr.  Clift.* 

Of  thfl  fossils  from  the  Oreston  Caverns,  which  I  hare 
personally  examined,  the  following  are  referable  to  a  Wolf 
or  laige  species  of  Caaia — 

The  lefl  ride  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  entire  series  of 
teeth. 

Four  less  entire  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  varioos  pro- 
portions of  the  dental  series :  one  of  these  b  &om  a  young, 
but  nearly  full-grown  animal,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
evidence  of  disease,  probably  the  consequence  of  injury  in- 
fiicted  by  the  bite  of  a  stronger  animal :  the  jaw  is  en- 
larged by  exostosis  and  ulcerated  near  the  angle,  which  is 
perforated,  at  a,  by  the  ulceration  consequent  upon  on 
abscess,  or  sinus,  which  has  eaten  through  the  bone.  It  has 
been  figured  by  Mr.  Clift,  and  the  subjoined  cut  gives  a 
reduced  view  of  this  singular  example  of  antediluvian  disease. 

F^.  4G. 


Besides  the  jaws  there  were  collected  detached  specimens 
of  nearly  all   the   teeth  of  both    upper  nnci   lower  jaws  ; 

•  Philnn.  Tram.,  1H23,p.  7n, 
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three  fractured  cervical  vertebrae ;  one  fractured  dorsal 
vertebra;  one  fractured  lumbar  vertebra;  two  shafts  of 
right  humeri ;  a  left  humerus,  wanting  the  head,  or  upper 
end ;  portions  of  three  ulnse,  one  of  which  exhibits  the 
marks  of  having  been  gnawed  by  a  small  quadruped,  and 
is  alluded  to  at  p.  118 :  a  portion  of  the  right  radius ;  two 
metacarpal  bones ;  a  phalanx  of  the  fourth  toe  of  the  right 
fore-foot ;  the  left  femur ;  the  lower  end  of  the  left  tibia ; 
three  metatarsal  bones ;  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  second 
toe  of  the  left  hind-foot. 

All  the  specimens  are  absorbent  and  stick  to  the  tongue, 
from  the  loss  of  their  original  animal  matter.  They  were 
found  firmly  imbedded  in  stiff  clay :  some  of  the  bones 
which  were  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  clay,  were  coated 
by  a  thin  crust  of  stalagmite ;  and  they  adhered  so  firmly  to 
the  clay,  that  many  were  broken  by  the  workmen  in  sepa- 
rating them  from  it. 

The  above  bone«  constitute  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
fossil  remains  that  were  obtained  from  the  Oreston  caverns. 
In  the  oblique  fissure,  a  and  n,  (/^^  50^)  about  forty  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  Mr.  Whidbey  had  collected 
fifteen  large  maund-baskets  full  of  bones,  skulls,  horns,  and 
teeth,  before  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Buckland,  who  says,  "  In 
the  upper  parts  of  the  cavity  from  which  they  were  taken, 
we  saw  appearances  of  as  many  more,  still  undisturbed,  and 
forming  a  mass  which  entirely  blocked  it  up,  to  an  extent 
which  we  could  not  then  ascertain,^***  In  a  collection  sub- 
sequently made  by  Joseph  Cottle,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  five  jaws 
of  the  Wolf  or  large  Dog,  and  five  detached  teeth  of  the 
same  species  were  included. 

Dr.  Buckland,  who  examined  the  cavernous  fissures  at 
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Oreston  in  company  with  Mr.  Warburton,  M.P.,  the  pre- 
sent President  of  the  Geological  Society,  states — 

"  The  bones  appeared  to  us  to  have  been  washed  down 
from  above,  at  the  same  time  with  the  mud  and  fragments 
of  limestone  through  which  they  are  dispersed,  and  to  have 
been  lodged  wherever  there  was  a  ledge  or  cavity  suffici- 
ently capacious  to  receive  them ;  they  were  entirely  with- 
out order,  and  not  in  entire  skeletons;  occasionally  frac- 
tured, but  not  rolled ;  apparently  drifted  but  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  spot  in  which  the  animals  died;  they 
seem  to  agree  in  all  their  circumstances  with  the  osseous 
breccia  of  Gibraltar,  excepting  the  accident  of  their  being 
less  firmly  cemented  by  stalagmitic  infiltrations  through 
their  earthy  matrix,  and,  consequently,  being  more  de- 
cayed ;  they  do  not  appear,  like  those  at  Kirkdale,  to  bear 
marks  of  having  been  gnawed  or  fractured  by  the  teeth  of 
hyaenas,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  them  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  agency  of  these  animals.'*'** 

In  respect  to  all  the  fossils  referable  to  the  genus  Canis^ 
which  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Clift'^s  inspection,  the  closest 
and  most  careful  comparisons  demonstrated  a  perfect  agree- 
ment of  the  jaw-bones,  in  size,  in  form,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  teeth,  with  those  of  a  full-grown  recent  Wolf. 
"  The  08  humeri,'"  Mr.  Clift  says,  "  is  perfectly  similar, 
and  has  the  rounded  aperture  through  its  lower  extremity 
to  receive  the  curved  process  of  the  olecranon.'*'*'^  This 
character  is  shown  at  a,  in  the  fossil  figured  in  cut  47. 
Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  comparative  anatomists 
teaches  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  the  existing  Wolf, 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  comparisons,  are  not  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  larger  varieties  of  the  Dog,  and 
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oljservatioiiB  linvo  uniformly  led  mp  to  the  ( 


Fig.  47. 


my  own 
conolosions. 

Ciivier,*  premising  that  the 
accurate  Daubenton,  who  seems 
fiist  to  have  instituted  thecoma 
parison,  had  expressed  how 
difficult  it  was  to  diHtinguish 
the  skeleton  of  a  \Volf  from 
that  of  a  "  Matin,"  {Wolf-dojr 
or  Irish  Greyhound,)  or  a  nhep- 
herd^'s  dog  of  tlie  same  size,+ 
proceeds  to  say  tliat,  more  in- 
terested than  Daiibentou  in  dis- 
eoTering  Enich  distinguishing 
characters,  lie  had  long  lalioured 
for  that  especial  object,  compar- 
ing carefiilly  the  skulls  of  many 
individuals  i)f  those  races  of 
Dogs  with  the  skulls  of  Wolves. 
He  limits  his  observations,  luiw- 
ever,  to  the  points  of  dift'erence 
whidi  had  attracted  Dauben- 
tou's  notice,  observing  tliat  the  Wolf  has  the  triangular 

■  Owem.  F'ismIm,  torn.  iv.  p.  450. 

+  [  do  BDl  find  ill  thu  Mcellent  ducription  of  the  Wolf  in  Boffm"!  "  Hiitoim 
Naturellr,"  {ila.  175a,  Mm.  vii.  p,  £3)  the  eipnuion  which  Cavicr  attt.  Dbu- 
bcnton  layi,  that  ihe  skclvtnn  of  (hr  Waif  pcrfectl;  rCBemblos  thnt  of  the  Dog  in 
lhi>  Dumber  and  ]HMition  of  the  bonci  and  teeth  :  the  only  apprediible  diKerenco 
being  JD  the  figure  of  certain  bonn,  and  in  ths  lizc  of  the  teeth  and  ckws.  The 
btn;  cretli  prolonged  bom  the  bock  part  of  die  ikall  ore  longer  in  the  Wolf 
than  in  the  Matin.  The  toctti,  eipeciolly  Ihe  cnniaes,  ait  larger,  and  all  ihe 
bonei  an  lathrr  ilronger  (un  pea  plus  gn»).  The  anterior  port  of  the  atemnm  i> 
leu  curved  Dpwiuil  than  in  Ihe  dug.  Dnubunlun  aito  alludr>>  to  on  ocddimtal 
tnchjIouH  of  the  last  liitohor  vertehra  to  tiio  right  Uiae  bone  in  une  flkelet«ii  of  a 
Wnlf  eianiined  bj  him  ;  p.  64.  I  csunol,  however,  apptcciata  any  diflbrence  in 
the  lufrature  of  Ihe  ■lernum  in  the  skiilotaa  of  an  Antic  Wolf,  aa  compared  with 
a  Ncwfouiidknd  Dog. 
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part  of  the  forehead  behind  the  orbits  a  little  narrower 
and  flatter,  the  occipito-sagittal  crest  longer  and  loftier, 
and  the  teeth,  especially  the  canines,  proportionally  larger. 

Figure  48  shows  one  of  the  fossil 
canines  from  Oreston,  of  the  natural 
size.  But,  adds  Guvier,  these  shades  of 
difference  are  so  slight,  that  they  are 
frequently  more  marked  between  two 
individual  dogs  or  between  two  wolves ; 
and  that  he  can  hardly  avoid  concluding 
as  Daubenton  had  done,  that  the  Dog 
and  the  Wolf  are  of  the  same  species.* 
M.  de  Blainville,  who  gives  the 
result  of  a  very  elaborate  and  detailed 
comparison  of  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  the  Wolf  and  Dog  in  his  "  Ost^grar 
phie,**^  concludes  by  invalidating  even 
the  slight  sliades  of  distinction  admitted 
by  Daubenton  and  Guvier  in  the  configuration  of  the  cranium, 
and  cites  the  wild  races  of  the  Dog,  and  especially  the 
Dingo  of  New  Holland,  as  indistinguishable  from  the 
Wolf  by  the  cranial  characters  which  his  predecessors  had 
pointed  out. 


Conine,  nat.  use. 


*  Cuvier,  loc.  cit.  p.  458.  He  doe«  not  cite  the  work  containing  thu  alleged 
opinion  of  Daubenton.  In  the  great  **  Histoire  Naturelle,^  the  words  of  the  pains- 
taking coadjutor  of  the  eloquent  Buflfbn,  are  **  Plus  j*ai  obacnr^  les  chiens  et  les 
loups,  Boit  k  Text^rieur,  soit  k  Tint^rieure,  plus  jc  les  ai  comports  les  uns  aux 
autres,  tant  les  m&lcs  que  les  femelles,  plus  j*aurois  ^t^  port^  a  conclure  de  la  res- 
semblance  qui  est  dans  Icur  conformation,  quMIs  sont  de  la  mdme  esp^ce,  si  M. 
BufFon  n*avoit  tent^  inutilement  do  fiure  accoupler  le  chien  arec  la  loure.**  Tom. 
TiL  p.  54.  The  success  of  the  experiment  which  Daubenton  seems  to  have 
thought  essential  to  establish  the  conclusion  of  the  specific  identity  of  the  Wolf  and 
Dog  was  subsequently  obtained  by  John  Hunter,  who  carried  the  experiment  a 
step  further  in  regard  to  the  hybrid  offspring.  Sec  his  ^  Observations  tending  to 
show  that  the  Wol(^  Jackall,  and  Dog,  arc  all  of  the  same  species.**  Hunter^s 
Works,  Palmcr*s  Edition,  vol.  iv.  and  my  note  at  p.  324. 
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In  regard  to  the  Dingo,  M.  de  Blainville's  obaerrstion  is 
accurate  in  respect  of  the  configuration  of  the  skull  and 
the  relative  capacity  of  the  cerebral  cavity :  the  skull  of 
this  wild  species  of  CanU  is,  however,  always  smaller  than 
that  of  the  Wolf,  in  so  far  as  the  entire  animal  is  less. 
And  it  mi^t  be  contended  that  the  Dingo  was  a  variety  of 
the  Wolf  rather  than  of  the  Dog. 

However  this  may  be,  the  cranial  characters  of  the 
Wolf  pointed  out  by  Cuvier  are  good  and  available  in  its 
determination  when  compared  with  those  of  a  Dog  of  equal 
size,  and  a  cranium,  therefore,  was  the  most  desirable  fossil 
for  the  resolution  of  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  anci- 
ent species  of  CanU,  associated  in  Great  Britain  with  spe- 
leean  Bears  and  Hyeenas. 

The  rich  cavernous  depositary  of  the  Mammalitm  remains 
of  that  epoch,  called  Kenfs  Hole,  has  afforded,  thanks  to 
the  persevering  explorations  of  Mr.  Mac  Enery,  the  desired 
evidence,  viz.,  an  almost  entire  skull  with  the  teeth  (_^.  45). 

This  specimen  exactly  equals  in  size  the  skull  of  a  fine 
male  Arctic  Wolf,  has  the  same  flat  and  narrow  triangular 
frontal  space,  an  equally  deve-  j^_  4g_ 

toped  occipito-sagittal  crest,  and 
as  large  canines.  The  only 
differences  worth  mentioning, 
which  a  close  comparison  has 
yielded,  are,  that  the  antepen- 
ultimate or  sectorial  molar  is 
a  little  larger  in  the  fossil,  and 
the  lower  border  of  the  jaw 
rather  more  convex. 

The  latter  character  is  not, 
however,  appreciable  in  the  Oreston  fossils,  and  the  secto- 
rial molar  varies  as  much  in  size  in  different  individuals  of 


Sectorid  molar,  not.  i 
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the  Dog.  Fig.  49  gives  the  natural  size  of  this  tooth  in 
tlic  toBsil  VVolf  of  the  Oreston  cavern.  Other  more  im- 
portant points  of  concordance  between  the  skull  from 
Kent's  Hole,  and  those  of  the  existing  Wolf  leave  no  rea- 
sonable ground  for  doubting  their  specific  identity ;  and 
the  Naturalist  who  does  not  admit  that  the  Dog  and  the 
Wolf  are  of  the  same  species,  and  who  might  be  disposed 
to  question  the  reference  of  the  Britiuh  Fossils  described 
in  the  present  section  to  the  Wolf,  must  in  that  case  resort 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  there  formerly  existed  in  England 
a  wild  variety  of  Dog  having  the  low  and  contracted  fore- 
head of  the  Wolf,  and  which  liad  become  extinct  before 
the  records  of  the  human  race. 

The  coDclosion,  however,  to  which  my  comparison  of  the 
lossi)  and  recent  bones  of  the  large  Canida  have  led  me  is, 
that  the  Wolves  which  our  ancestors  extirpated,  were  of 
the  same  species  as  those  which,  at  a  much  more  remote 
period,  left  their  bones  In  the  limestone  caverns  by  the  side 
of  the  extinct  liean  and  Hyienas. 
/^.  so, 
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CANIS  FAMILIARIS.     Dog. 

Recognizable  remains  of  the  Dog  have  been,  in  fact,  ob- 
tained from  Bone-caves.  Dr.  Schmerling*  has  described  and 
figured  an  almost  entire  skull,  two  right  rami  of  lower  jaws, 
a  humerus,  ulna,  radius,  and  some  smaller  bones  indicating 
two  varieties  of  the  domestic  dog,  notably  differing  in  size 
from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  Wolf  and  Fox,  whose 
bones,  with  those  of  the  Bear  and  Hysena,  occur  in  the 
same  cavern. 

The  canine  remains  in  question,  are  too  small  for  the 
Wolf  and  too  large  for  the  Fox,  and  the  conclusion  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Dog,  is  admitted  by  M.  de  Blainville 
to  be  proved  by  the  frontal  elevation  of  the  skull,  which 
exceeds  that  in  the  Wolf. 

The  skull  of  a  small  variety  of  Dog  with  the  latter 
characteristic  well  developed,  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Clift 
by  a  person  who  had  obtained  it  from  an  English  Bone- 
cave  :  it  had  belonged,  in  Mr.  Clift'*s  opinion,  to  a  small 
bull-dog  or  large  pug :  and  it  was  not  in  the  same  absorbent 
state,  as  the  true  cave  fossils. 

Possibly  the  bones  of  the  Dog  described  by  Dr.  Schmer- 
ling, may  have  been  in  the  same  comparatively  recent  state 
in  which  the  Human  remains  of  the  Belgian  caverns, 
attributed,  together  with  those  of  the  Dog,  to  the  epoch  of 
the  extinct  species,  were  proved  to  be  by  Dr.  Buckland. 

•  Recherches  sur  lea  Ossemens  Fossiles  decouverts  dans  lee  Cavernes  de  Liege, 
torn.  ii.  pi.  ii. 
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FomU,  DAt.  site,  Kent*B  Hole. 


VULPES  VULGARIS.    Common  Fox. 
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In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  a  species  of  Canida  of  the  size  of  the  Fox,  we  cease  to 
encounter  those  difficulties  which  beset  the  investigation  of 
the  fossils  of  the  larger  species,  discussed  in  the  preceding 
sections. 

No  Naturalist  or  Comparative  Anatomist  has  ever  had 
recourse  to  the  Fox  for  the  primary  source  of  any  of  the 
domestic  races  of  Dogs,  and  their  specific  identity  has  never 
been  maintained.  The  varieties  of  Dog  which  have  dege- 
nerated to  the  size  of  the  Fox  usually  exhibit,  in  an  exag- 
.gerated  degree,  those  characters  which  distinguish  the  skele- 
ton of  the  Dog  from  that  of  the  Fox.     The  known  wild 
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varieties  of  Dog  differ,  besides,  in  their  superior  size  ; 
and  the  resemblance  of  the  Fox  to  the  Wolf  and  the 
Jackall,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bell,*  is  scarcely  sufficient 
even  to  constitute  it  a  species  of  the  same  generic  group. 

The  skull  of  the  Fox  is  narrower,  and  contracts  more 
rapidly  anterior  to  the  orbits ;  the  forehead  is  more  con- 
tracted and  flatter  than  in  the  Wolf  or  Jackall.  The 
exoccipital  mastoid  process  is  longer,  the  orbito-irontal 
process  is  shorter,  the  upper  margin  of  the  squamo-tem- 
poral  bone  is  straighter  and  the  zygomatic  arch  is  broader 
and  more  open  than  in  the  Wolf  or  Dog. 

The  scapula  indicates  an  approach  to  the  Feline  tribe, 
in  its  longer  coronoid  process  and  its  bifid  acromion.  The 
clavicle  is  more  developed.  The  bones  of  the  extremities, 
especially  of  the  feet,  are  more  slender  than  in  the  Jackall, 
and  still  more  so  than  in  the  Dog  or  Wolf.  In  regard  to 
the  teeth,  the  canines  {^fig,  52)  are  relatively 
more  slender  and  more  curved  than  in  the 
Wolf,  Dog,  or  Jackall,  and  the  upper  true  or 
tubercular  molars,  like  those  in  the  Jackall,  are 
relatively  to  the  camassial  tooth,  larger  than  in 
the  Wolf  and  Dog. 

With  these  grounds  for  determining  the 
small  fossils  of  the  genus  Canis^  one  may  un- 
hesitatingly concur  with  Mr.  Mac  Enery,  in 
referring  to  the  Fox  the  right  ramus  of  the  oreston. 
lower  jaw  discovered  by  him  in  Kent's  Hole,  so 
superficially  situated,  indeed,  as  might  justify  the  suspicion 
of  its  recent  introduction. 

The  remains  of  the  Fox  from  the  same  cavern,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  present,  however,  precisely  the  same 
fossilized  state   as   the  bones   of  the   Spelaean  Bear  and 

•  "  British  Quadrupeds,"  p.  255. 
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Hysena.  One  of  these  fossils,  the  anterior  half  of  the  left 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  figured  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  section ;  it  retains  the  canine  and  the  last 
three  of  the  series  of  five  premolars.  A  second  fossil,  {^fig. 
53,)  consisting  of  the  hinder  half  of  the  same  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  another  individual,  retains  the  last  premolar 
or  sectorial  tooth,  J9,  and  the  first  tubercular  molar,  m, 

Mr.  Whidbey  obtained  from  the  gallery  e,  of  the  Ores- 
ton  cavern,  {Jig.  60,)  which  yielded  the  bones  of  the  Wolf, 
several  fossil  remains  of  the  Fox,  of  which  I  have  identi- 
fied the  following : — 

Two  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw. 

A  cervical  vertebra. 

A  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  shaft  of  a  humerus. 

A  portion  of  the  shaft  of  a  femur. 

The  two  latter  fossils  are  relatively  more  slender  than  in 
the  Jackall.  Some  of  the  above  remains  are  noticed  by 
Mr.  Glift,  in  his  Paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
before  quoted,  and  all  are,  as  he  describes,  "  equally  fragile 
and  absorbent  with  those  of  the  other  animals.**'* 

Although,  from  the  habits  of  concealment  of  the  Fox, 
its  bones  might  be  expected  to  be  found  in  caves  and 
cavernous  fissures  more  commonly  than  those  of  the  Dog 
or  Wolf,  yet  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Whidbey  is  adverse 
to  the  hypothesis  of  the  recent  introduction  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fossils  into  the  Oreston  caverns.  With  re- 
spect to  them,  he  writes,  "  These,  I  think,  will  be  the 
last  bones  I  shall  send  you  from  these  caves,  as  they  are 
now  nearly  worked  out.  The  cave  b,"  {fig.  50,)  "  termi- 
nated near  where  it  was  first  seen;  the  head  of  it  was 
closed  over  with  a  body  of  limestone.     The  joints  of  the 

•  Loc.  cit.  p.  ^^. 
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rocke  were  not  ao  close  but  that  water  might  drop  down 
into  the  cave,  and,  about  these  points,  some  stalactites 
were  found  in  small  pieces.  I  have  not  seen  anything  to 
encourage  the  idea  that  the  cavern  bad  a  communication 
with  the  surface  since  the  Flood ;  the  present  state  of  the 
quarries  shows  oothing  like  it.'"* 

■  PhilM.  TiBoi.  1823,  p.  96. 


Poeeil  Foi,  asL  tite,  Kenl'a  Hole. 
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FmiU,  )  nat.  liie,  Kentl  Hob. 
HYiENA  SPEL^ffiA.     Cave  HyKnn. 

Hiimfa—ilt,  CttvtlH,  Ann.  dn  Hiujnm,  torn.  i\.  p.  127. 

Ilymna  tpdta,  OoldfUbS,  Die  Umgebnngen  von  Mog^dorf,  IBIO, 

l2mo.  p.  260. 
Foail  Hyam,  Bucklind,  Reliquin  DilDvianA,  |i«Him. 

Hgaaa  ip^aa,  OwsH,  Report  of  Brjtith  AHOcUtloD,  1842. 

Thb  Hyiena  is  the  largest  and  most  abemuit  of  that 
tribe  of  Caniiyorous  quadrupeds  of  which  the  Genet  and 
Civet-cats  may  be  regar<led  as  the  type,  and  it  makes  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  Feline  genus  in  its  dentition.  But 
its  habits  are  less  destructive ;  it  seeks  the  dead  carcase 
rather  than  a  living  prey,  and  does  not  disdain  carrion  ;  in 
this  respect,  bearing  the  same  analogy  to  the  Lion  and 
Leopard,  that  the  Vulture  does  to  the  Eagle  and  Falcon. 
With  the  number  of  incisors  j,  and  canines  \.\^  common 
to  the  Camivora,  the  Hyeena  haa  four  molars  in  each  ramus 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  animals  of  the  Cat  kind  having  three 
molars,  and  those  of  the  Dog  kind  seven,  in  the  some  bone. 
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The  four  lower  molars  all  belong  to  the  aparions  series, 
the  last  being  tlie  sectorial  tooth.  The  upper  jaw  of  the 
Hjsena  haa  five  molars  on  each  side,  a  small  tuhercular 
tme  molar  terminating  the  series,  which  inclades  four,  in- 
stead of  three  premolars  as  in  the  genus  FelU. 

The  most  characteristic  modificatiou  in  the  dentition  of 
the  Hyeena  is  the  strong  conical  shape  of  the  second  and 
third  premolars,  in  both  upper  and  lower  jaws,  the  base  of 
the  cone  being  belted  by  a  strong  ridge,  which  defends 
the  subjacent  gum.*  This  form  of  tooth  is  especially 
adapted  for  gnawing  and  breaking  bones,  and  the  whole 
cranium  is  modified  by  the  enormous  developement  of  the 
muscles  which  work  the  jaws  and  teeth  in  this  operation. 
The  tooth  of  the  Hyiena  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  a  large  Feline  animal,  is  the  sectorial  or  last  molar 


Nat.  liie,  Kiikdale  Cavern. 

of  the  lower  jaw  (/^.  55)  ;  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  two  small  tubercles,  one  at  each  end  of  the  base 
of  the  crown. 

•  An  nniiieni  ciril  enginMr,  to  whom  I  once  ihowed  the  jaw  of  a  Iljsena, 
■aid,  that,  if  he  wanted  a  model  for  the  form  of  b  huniDFi  beat  adapted  for  break- 
ing alonei  tar  loadi,  he  ahould  take  the  ationg,  conical,  ridged  tooth  of  that 
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The  existing  gpecies  of  Hycena  are  confined  to  the 
warmer  climates.  The  striped  Hysena  {Hyana  vulgaris) 
abounds  in  Abyssinia  and  Nubia,  and  extends  through 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  spotted  Hy- 
sena,  {Hyana  crocuta^)  and  a  rarer  species,  the  Hyana 
villosa  of  Smith,  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
extinct  species,  to  which  the  present  section  refers,  resem- 
bled more  the  spotted  than  the  striped  Hyaena,  but  was 
a  much  larger  and  more  formidable  animal  thaH  either. 
This  lost  species  was  first  determined  by  Cuvier,  by  the 
comparison  of  fossil  remains  from  Continental  localities, 
which  proved  it  to  have  aboimded  in  that  ancient  world 
of  which  his  immortal  works  have  stamped  hitn  as  pecu- 
liarly the  naturalist.  We  find  the  Hysena,  says  Cuvier, 
not  only  in  the  same  caverns  which  contain  so  many  fossil 
bones  of  Bears,  but  also  in  the  unstratified  drift,  (terrains 
(Talluvion^)  where  the  remains  of  the  Elephants  are  in- 
terred. 

The  discovery  of  the  Hyana  spelaa,  as  a  British  fossil, 
is  due  to  Dr.  Buckland,  in  whose  graphic  and  philosophical 
language  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery,  and  the  de- 
ductions of  the  habits  of  the  living  animals,  will  be  here 
principally  narrated. 

In  the  summer  of  1821,  the  workmen  quarrying  the 
slope  of  a  limestone  rock  at  Kirkdale,  in  the  vale  of 
Pickering,  intersected  the  mouth  of  a  long  hole,  or  cavern, 
closed  externally  with  rubbish  and  overgrown  with  grass 
and  bushes.  Nearly  thirty  feet  of  the  outer  extremity  of 
the  cave  was  removed  before  it  was  visited  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  who  found  its  entrance  a  hole  in  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  quarry,  about  three  feet  high  and  five  broad, 
as  represented  in  the  vignette  (Jig.  60).  The  cave  is 
about  twenty  feet  below  the  incumbent  field,  and  extends 
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about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  the  interior  of  the 
hill,  expanding  and  contracting  itself  irregularly  from  two 
to  seven  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  to  fourteen  feet  in  height. 
"  Both  the  roof  and  floor,  for  many  yards  from  the  en- 
trance, are  composed  of  regular  horizontal  strata  of  lime- 
stone, uninterrupted  by  the  slightest  appearance  of  fissure, 
fracture,  or  stony  rubbish  of  any  kind ;  but,  farther  in,  the 
roof  and  sides  become  irregularly  arched,  presenting  a  very 
rugged  and  grotesque  appearance,  and  being  studded  with 
pendent  and  roimdish  masses  of  chert  and  stalactite ;  the 
bottom  of  the  cavern  is  visible  only  near  the  entrance,  and 
its  irregularities,  though  apparently  not  great,  have  been 
filled  up  throughout,  to  a  nearly  level  surface,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bed  of  mud  or  loamy  sediment. 

"  There  is  no  alternation  of  mud  with  any  repeated  beds 
of  stalactite,  but  simply  a  partial  deposit  of  the  latter  on 
the  floor  beneath  it ;  and  it  was  chiefly  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  earthy  sediment,  and  in  the  stalagmitic  matter 
beneath  it,  that  the  animal  remains  were  found ;  there 
was  nowhere  any  black  earth  or  admixture  of  animal  mat- 
ter, except  an  infinity  of  extremely  minute  particles  of 
undecomposed  bone.  In  the  whole  extent  of  the  cave, 
only  a  very  few  large  bones  have  been  discovered  that 
are  tolerably  perfect ;  most  of  them  are  broken  into  small 
angular  fragments  and  chips,  the  greater  part  of  which 
lay  separately  in  the  mud,  whilst  others  were  wholly  or 
partially  invested  with  stalagmite  i  and  others,  again,  mixed 
with  masses  of  still  smaller  fragments,  and  cemented  by 
stalagmite,  so  as  to  form  an  osseous  breccia.  In  some  few 
places,  where  the  mud  was  shallow  and  the  heaps  of  teeth 
and  bones  considerable,  parts  of  the  latter  were  elevated 
some  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  mud  and  its  stalag- 
mitic crust,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  bones  thus  pro- 
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jecting,  like  the  legs  of  pigeons  through  a  pie  crust,  into 
the  void  space  above,  have  become  thinly  covered  with 
stalagmitic  drippings,  whilst  their  lower  extremities  have 
no  such  incrustation,  and  have  simply  the  mud  adhering 
to  them  in  which  they  have  been  imbedded ;  an  horizontal 
crust  of  stalagmite,  about  an  inch  thick,  crosses  the  middle 
of  these  bones,  and  retains  them  firmly  in  the  position 
they  occupied  at  the  bottom  of  the  cave.  A  large  flat 
plate  of  stalagmite,  corresponding,  in  all  respects,  with 
the  above  description,  and  containing  three  long  bones, 
fixed  so  as  to  form  almost  a  right  angle  with  the  plane  of 
the  stalagmite,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Kirby  Moorside.  The  same  gentleman  has  also,  among 
many  other  valuable  specimens,  a  fragment  of  the  thigh- 
bone of  an  Elephant,  which  is  the  largest  I  have  seen  from 
this  cave. 

^^  The  effect  of  the  loam  and  stalagmite  in  preserving 
the  bones  from  decomposition,  by  protecting  them  frt)m  all 
access  of  atmospheric  air,  has  been  very  remarkable ;  some 
that  had  lain  uncovered  in  the  cave  for  a  long  time  before 
the  introduction  of  the  loam,  were  in  various  stages  of 
decomposition,  but,  even  in  these,  the  further  progress  of 
decay  appears  to  have  been  arrested  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came covered  with  it,  and,  in  the  greater  number,  little 
or  no  destruction  of  their  form,  and  scarcely  any  of  their 
substance,  has  taken  place.  I  have  found,  on  immersing 
fragments  of  these  bones  in  an  acid,  till  the  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime  were  removed,  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  original  gelatine  has  been  preserved.  Analogous 
cases  of  animal  remains  preserved  from  decay  by  the  pro- 
tection of  similar  diluvial  mud,  occur  on  the  coast  of  Essex, 
near  Walton,  and  at  Lawford,  near  Rugby,  in  Warwick- 
shire ;    here  the  bones  of  the  same  H])ecie8  of  Elephant, 
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Rhinoceros,  and  other  diluvial  animals,  occur  in  a  state 
of  freshness  and  perfection,  even  exceeding  that  of  those 
in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  and  from  a  similar  cause,  viz., 
their  having  been  guarded  from  the  access  of  atmospheric 
air,  or  the  percolation  of  water,  by  the  argillaceous  ma- 
trix in  which  they  have  been  imbedded,  whilst  other  bones, 
that  have  lain  the  same  length  of  time  in  diluvial  sand 
or  gravel,  and  been  subject  to  the  constant  percolation  of 
water,  have  lost  their  compactness  and  strength,  and  great 
part  of  their  gelatine,  and  are  often  ready  to  Ml  to  pieces 
on  the  slightest  touch,  and  this  where  the  beds  of  clay  and 
gravel  in  question  alternate  in  the  same  quarry,  as  at  Law- 
ford. 

"  The  bottom  of  the  cave,  on  first  removing  the  mud, 
was  foimd  to  be  strewed  all  over,  like  a  dog-kennel,  fit)m 
one  end  to  the  other,  with  hundreds  of  teeth  and  bones, 
or,  rather,  broken  and  splintered  fragments  of  bones,  of 
all  the  animals  above  enumerated ;  they  were  found  in 
greatest  quantity  near  its  mouth,  simply  because  its  area 
in  this  part  was  most  capacious ;  those  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals, Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  &c.,  were  found  co-exten- 
sively  with  all  the  rest,  even  in  the  inmost  and  smallest 
recesses.  Scarcely  a  single  bone  has  escaped  fracture, 
with  the  exception  of  the  astragalus,  and  other  hard  and 
solid  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  carpus  joints,  and  those  of 
the  feet.  On  some  of  the  bones,  marks  may  be  traced 
which,  on  applying  one  to  the  other,  appear  exactly  to 
fit  the  form  of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  Hyaina  that  occur 
in  the  cave.  The  Hysena^s  bones  have  been  broken,  and 
apparently  gnawed  equally  with  those  of  the  other  ani- 
mals. Heaps  of  small  splinters,  and  highly  comminuted, 
yet  angular  fragments  of  bone,  mixed  with  teeth  of  all 
the  varieties  of  animals  above  enumerated,  lay  in  the  hot- 
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torn  of  the  den,  occasionally  adhering  together  by  stalag- 
mite, and  forming,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  an  osse- 
ous breccia.  Many  insulated  fragments,  also,  are  wholly 
or  partially  enveloped  with  stalagmite,  both  externally 
and  internally.  Not  one  skull  is  to  be  found  entire ;  and 
it  is  so  rare  to  find  a  large  bone  of  any  kind  that  has  not 
been  more  or  less  broken,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  ob- 
taining materials  for  the  construction  of  a  single  limb,  and 
still  less  of  an  entire  skeleton.  The  jawbones  also,  even 
of  the  Hysenas,  are  broken  to  pieces  like  the  rest,  and, 
in  the  case  of  all  the  animals,  the  number  of  teeth  and 
of  solid  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  carpus,  is  more  than 
twenty  times  as  great  as  could  have  been  supplied  by  the 
individuals  whose  other  bones  we  find  mixed  with  them.'*''* 

Fragments  of  jaws  were  by  no  means  common,  but 
Dr.  Buckland  observed  about  forty  which  belonged  to 
the  Hyana  spelaa.  The  greatest  number  of  the  teeth 
are  those  of  the  Hyccnas  and  the  Ruminant  animals. 

Dr.  Buckland  says,  "  Mr.  Gibson  alone  collected  more 
than  three  hundred  canine  teeth  of  the  Hyaena,  which, 
at  least,  must  have  belonged  to  seventy-five  individuals, 
and,  adding  to  these  the  canine  teeth  I  have  seen  in  other 
collections,  I  cannot  calculate  the  total  number  of  Hyanas, 
of  which  there  is  evidence,  at  less  than  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred. 

"  The  only  remains  that  have  been  found  of  the  Tiger 
species  are  two  large  canine  teeth  and  a  few  molar  teeth, 
exceeding  in  size  those  of  the  largest  Lion  or  Bengal 
Tiger.  There  is  one  tusk  only  of  a  Bear,  which  exactly 
resembles  those  of  the  extinct  UrstM  spelatis  of  the  caves 
of  Germany. 

"  In  many  of  the  most  highly  preserved  specimens  of 
teeth  and  bones,  there  is  a  curious  circumstance,  which, 

•  **  Reliquiae  Diluvianse,^'  p.  1 5. 
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Fig,  56, 


before  I  visited  Kirkdale,  had  convinced  me  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  den,  viz.,  a  partial  polish,  and  wearing  away 
to  a  considerable  depth  of  one  side  only ;  many  straight 
fragments  of  the  larger  bones  have  one  entire  side,  or  the 
fractured  edges  of  one  side,  rubbed  down  and  worn  com- 
pletely smooth,  whilst  the  opposite  side  and  ends  of  the 
same  bones  are  sharp  and  untouched,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  upper  portions  of  pitching  stones  in  the  street  be- 
come rounded  and  polished,  whilst  their  lower  parts  retain 
the  exact  form  and  angles  which  they  possessed  when 
first  laid  down.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  referring 
the  partial  destruction  of  the  solid  bone  to  friction  from  the 
continual  treating  of  the  Hyaenas,  and  rubbing  of  their  skin 
on  the  side  that  lay  uppermost  in  the  bottom  of  the  den.^ 

In  the  adjoining  cut, 
(fig.  56,)  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Kirkdale 
cave,  before  the  mud 
had  been  disturbed,  a 
is  a  stratum  of  mud, 
covering  the  floor  of 
the  cave  to  the  depth 
of  one  foot,  and  con- 
cealing the  bones ;  b, 
stalagmite,  incrusting 
some  of  the  bones,  and 
formed  before  the  mud 
was  introduced  ;  c  c,  stalagmite  formed  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  mud,  aud  spreading  horizontally  over  its 
surface ;  d,  insulated  stalagmite  on  the  surface  of  the  mud  ; 
E  E,  stalactites  hanging  from  the  roof  above  the  stalagmites. 

Dr.  Buckland  justly  inferred,  from  the  facts  which  his 
persevering   researches  elicited,  and  particularly  from  the 
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comminuted  state  and  apparently  gnawed  condition  of  the 
bones,  that  the  cave  at  Kirkdale  had  been,  during  a  long 
succession  of  years,  inhabited  as  a  den  by  Hysenas,  and  that 
they  dragged  into  its  recesses  the  other  animal  bodies  whose 
remains  are  found  mixed  indiscriminately  with  their  own. 
'*  This  conjecture,*'''  he  states,  "  is  rendered  almost  certain 
by  the  discovery  I  made,  of  many  small  balls  of  the  solid 
calcareous  excrement  of  an  animal  that  had  fed  on  bones, 
resembling  the  substance  known  in  the  old  Materia  Medica 
by  the  name  of '  album  gra&cum  ;"*  its  external  form  is  that  of 
a  sphere  irregularly  compressed,  as  in  the  faeces  of  sheep, 
and  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in  dia- 
meter ;  its  colour  is  yellowish  white  ;  its  fracture  is  usually 
earthy  and  compact,  resembling  steatite,  and  sometimes 
granular ;  when  compact,  it  is  interspersed  with  small 
cellular  cavities,  and,  in  some  of  the  balls,  there  are  undi- 
gested minute  fragments  of  the  enamel  of  teeth. 

"  It  was,  at  first  sight,  recognized  by  the  keeper  of  the 
menagerie  at  Exeter  Change,  as  resembling,  both  in  form 
and  appearance,  the  faeces  of  the  Spotted,  or  Cape  Hyaena, 
which  he  stated  to  be  greedy  of  bones  beyond  all  other 
beasts  under  his  care. 

"This  information  I  owe  to  Dr.  WoUaston,  who  has 
also  made  an  analysis  of  the  substance  under  discussion, 
and  finds  it  to  be  composed  of  the  ingredients  that  might 
be  expected  in  faecal  matter  derived  from  bones,  viz.,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia; 
it  retains  no  animal  matter,  and  its  originally  earthy 
nature  and  affinity  to  bone  will  account  for  its  perfect 
state  of  preservation.**^ 

The  force  of  this  evidence,  the  most  conclusive  that 
could  be   added  to  the   previously  ascertained  facts,  has 
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been  attempted  to  be  invalidated  by  subsequent  statements,* 
founded,  however,  on  imperfect  observation  of  the  habits 
of  living  Hy8ena£i,  which  statements  later  and  better  testi- 
mony has  disproved.-f*  The  best  informed  naturalists  fully 
concur  in  the  truth  of  the  picture  which  Dr.  Buckland  has 
given  of  the  habits  of  the  recent  species. 

"  The  strength  of  the  Hysena's  jaw  is  such  that,  in  at- 
tacking a  dog,  he  begins  by  biting  off  his  leg  at  a  single 
snap.  The  capacity  of  his  teeth  for  such  an  operation  is 
sufficiently  obvious  from  simple  inspection ;  and  consistent 
with  this  strength  of  teeth  and  jaw  is  the  state  of  the 
muscles  of  his  neck,  being  so  full  and  strong  that,  in  early 
times,  this  animal  was  fabled  to  have  but  one  cervical 
vertebra.  They  live  by  day  in  dens,  and  seek  their  prey 
by  night,  having  large  prominent  eyes,  adapted,  like  those 
of  the  rat  and  mouse,  for  seeing  in  the  dark.  To  animals 
of  such  a  class,  our  cave  at  Kirkdale  would  afford  a  most 
convenient  habitation,  and  the  circumstances  we  find  deve- 
loped in  it  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  habits  above 
enumerated." 

Cuvier  emphatically  sanctions  this  happy  application  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  Hyaena  to  elucidate  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Kirkdale  cavern,  which,  he  says,  might  seem 

*  Wemerian  Transactiona,  vol.  i.  p.  385. 

f  That  of  Colonel  Sykes,  quoted  in  the  Edinbuigh  Philosophical  Journal,  vol. 
xii.  p.  315.  M.  de  Blainville,  in  the  course  of  his  argument  against  the  conclu- 
sions of  Dr.  Buckland,  adopted  by  Cuvier,  says,  in  reference  to  the  inference  de- 
duced by  Dr.  Buckland  from  the  minute  fragments  of  the  enamel  of  teeth,  which 
he  detected  unaltered  in  the  Coprolites  of  the  Kirkdale  cavern  :  ^  But  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  any  animal  feeds  upon  teeth,  and  can  even  digest  them ;  so  that  this 
peculiarity  might  afford  an  additional  objection  against  the  opinion  of  M.  Buck- 
land,  that  the  bones  of  Mammifers,  found  in  great  quantity  in  the  cave  of  Kirk- 
dale, with  those  of  Hyaenas,  had  been  brought  there  by  them,  and  not  at  all  by 
inundations.*^  —  ^  Or,  je  ne  connois  encore  aucune  animal  qui  se  nourrisse  de 
dents  et  puisse  meme  les  dig^rer  ;  en  sorte  que  cette  particularity  pourrait  etre 
une  objection  de  plus  a  exposer  contre  Topinion  de  M.  Buckland,  que  les  os  de 
Maramiferes  trouv^s  en  grande  quantity  dans  la  caverne  de  Kirkdale,  avec  ceux 
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to  have  been  described  in  the  striking  quotation  which  Dr. 
Buckland  has  given  from  Busbec  ; — 

'^  Sepulchra  suffodit,  extrahitque  cadavera  portatque  ad 
suam  speluucam,  juxta  quam  videre  est  ingentem  cumolum 
ossium  humanorum  veterinariorum  et  reliquorum  omne  ge- 
nus animalium.'*'' 

No  heaps  of  bones,  however,  were  found  on  the  outside 
of  the  Kirkdale  cave,  as  described  by  Busbec  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Hysenas'  dens  in  Anatolia ;  such  evidences  of 
the  old  inhabitants  must  have  been  dispersed  by  the  geo- 
logical force  which  has  left  more  conspicuous  and  lasting 
traces  of  its  operation  in  the  Vale  of  Pickering. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  and  remarkable  fact,  and  one  of 
which  Dr.  Buckland  has  ably  availed  himself  in  support 
of  his  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
fossil  bones  in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  that  the  remains  of  the 
Hyeenas  which  occur  in  the  unstratified  drift  or  diluvial 
gravel  show  no  marks  of  gnawing  or  fracture,  like  those 
on  the  cave  bones.  An  entire  under  jaw,  a  radius,  and 
ulna,  of  a  very  old  and  large  Hyana,  which  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth  and  extinct 
two-homed  Rhinoceros,  at  Lawford,  near  Rugby,  were  in 
the  highest  possible  state  of  preservation,  and,  ^^  supplied, 
says  Dr.  Buckland,  the  only  link  that  was  deficient  to 
complete  the  evidence  I  wanted  to  establish  the  Hysena^s 

d^Hy^nea,  y  ont  et^  apporUs  par  elles,  et  nullement  par  inondationt."* — 
Oit^ogn^hie  des  Hyenet,  p.  76.  Since,  however,  it  is  incontestable  that  Hyaenas 
devour  and  digest  the  bones  of  other  Mammals,  we  mnst  suppose  them  capable  of 
digesting  the  dentine  and  cement  of  teeth,  which  substances  form  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  those  organs,  and  are  so  closely  simibir  to  bone  in  physical  and  chemical 
properties.  With  regard  to  the  enamel  in  the  Coprolites,  Dr.  Buckland  expressly 
states  that  it  was  undigested.  No  doubt.  Hyaenas  do  not  feed  upon  teeth  ;  but 
to  render  such  an  objection  valid  against  Dr.  Bnckhmd^s  interpretation  of  the 
coprolitic  fossils  of  Kirkdale,  it  ought  to  be  shewn  that  the  modem  Hyaenas, 
before  they  proceed  to  crunch  the  head  of  a  deer  or  sheep,  are  careful  to  extract 
all  the  teeth. 
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den  at  Kirkdale." "  The  Hywna  at  Lawford  appears, 

from  its  po§itioii  in  the  diluvial  cluy,  to  have  been  one 
that  perished  hy  the  inundation  that  extirpated  the  raee, 
as  well  as  the  Elephant,  Rhiiioceroi«,  ami  other  tribes  that 
he  buried  with  it ;  and,  consequently,  as  it  cotild  have  had 
no  survivors  to  devour  its  bones,  we  should  on  this  hy- 
pothesis expect  to  find  them  entire,  as  they  are  actually 
found  in  the  speciDiens  before  us."'* 

With  them  were  found  some  Hinall  bones  uf  the  foot, 
apparently  uf  the  same  individual  Hyrona;  and  subse- 
quently an  almost  entire  cranium  watt  found  in  the  same 
superficial  deposit,  hut  at  some  distanee  from  the  lower 
jaw,  which,  however,  fitted  so  well  the  glenoid  articular 
cavities  in  the  cr:uiium,  as  to  make  it  highly  probable 
"  that  it  bBlon^^d  lo  the  same  individual.  The  teeth  in 
the  upj>er  maxillary  bones  of  that  r^kull  shewed,  by  the  ex- 
lent  to  which  they  hiid  been  ^j  5j_ 
woni  down,  the  same  ad- 
vanced age  as  those  in  the 
lower  jaw.  The  socket  of 
the  Dmall  tuiiercular,  or  fifth 
molar  tooth,  is  preserved  on 
each  side  of  this  rare  and 
beautitiil  cranium,  illustrat- 
ing the  character  first  uli- 
served  by  M.  de  Blainvilli'.-|- 
in  a  fragment  of  the  ujiper 
jaw  of  a  H^/ma  njwlim  from 
a  Continental  locality,  now  i 
in    the   Parisian    Museum ;    'z^"- 

viy..  the  small  sisie  and  rounded  form  of  the  fifth  or  tubei^ 
cular  molar,  the  socket  of  which  is  shown  at  w,  in  fig.  57. 

•   1.1"^.  ciL  p.  27.  +  Onl^ngniptiie  An  Usinn,  Itn.,  p.  62. 
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By  its  small  size,  this  tooth  confirms  the  deductions 
from  other  anatomical  characters  of  the  closer  affinity  of 
the  extinct  Hyaena  to  the  spotted  than  to  the  striped  spe- 
cies of  the  present  day;  and,  in  its  romided  form,  M.  de 
Blainville  sees  a  confirmation  of  the  specific  distinctness  of 
the  Hffona  spelaa  from  the  Ify^ena  crocuta^  in  which  the 
small  tubercular  molar  has  a  subtriquetral  crown.  The 
skull  of  the  Hyana  crocuta  now  before  me  manifests  an- 
other distinction  in  the  double  fang  by  which  the  small 
tubercular  molar  is  implanted  in  the  jaw,  whilst  that  of 
the  Hyana  spdaa  was  inserted,  as  M.  de  Blainville  re- 
marks, by  a  single  fang. 

Baron  Cuvier  has  particularly  cited  the  discovery  of 
the  Hyaena's  remains  in  the  diluvium  at  Lawford,  near 
Rugby,  as  a  proof  of  that  Carnivore  having  been  associated 
in  England,  as  on  the  Continent,  with  the  Rhinoceros, 
Mammoth,  and  other  great  extinct  Pachyderms  of  the 
unstratified  drift  formations. 

Several  instances  of  the  same  nature  have  been  subse- 
quently brought  to  light.  Mr.  Murchison,  in  his  great 
work,  "  The  Silurian  System,"  notices  the  association  of 
the  Hyana  with  the  Rhinoceros  in  a  fissure  of  the  Ay- 
mestry  limestone,  constituting  one  of  the  vertical  joints  of 
the  rock,  which  had  been  irregularly  opened  out  by  an- 
cient disturbance  of  the  beds,  and  subsequently  filled  by 
the  drift  and  detritus  of  the  superficies.  "  These  jointed 
rocks  form  the  eastern  side  of  a  deep  comb,  the  higher 
parts  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  upper  Ludlow  rock ; 
the  lower  by  the  Aymestry  limestone,  which,  where  it 
contains  the  bones,  is  about  forty  feet  above  the  little  brook 
that  waters  the  valley.  In  extracting  the  limestone  for 
use,  these  fissures  were  perceived  to  be  filled  with  cal- 
careo-argillaceous  cement  of  a  whitish   colour,  like  hard- 


Fig.  68. 
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ened  mortar,  in  which  remains  of  animalB  have  beeo  from 
time  to  time  detected,  including  stags'  horns,  and  bones 
of  great  size.  In  clearing  away  the  limestone,  a  large  part 
of  the  principal  fissure  has  been  obliterated,  and  most  of 
the  bones  first  discovered  have  been  lost.  Throngh  the 
zeal,  however,  of  Dr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Duppa  Uoyd,  other 
remains  hare  recently  been  collected,  which  sufficiently 
prove  the  character  of  the  accumulation ;  for  not  only 
have  bones  of  deer  and  ox  been  found,  but  also  a  perfect 
tooth  of  a  Hyana  and  the  femur  of  a  Rhinoceros,  together 
with  several  small  bones  which  have  not  been  deter- 
mined."* 

The  specimen  of  the  ffyana  ipe- 
Uta  obtained  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Stan- 
way,  from  the  till  which  forms  part 
of  the  beach  at  Walton  Naze  on  the 
Essex  coast,  is  not  only  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  extinct  species,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  left  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  but 
the  satisfaction  of  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  it  has  been  afforded  me,  with 
the  permission  of  taking  the  subjoined 
(fig,  58).  The  four  molars  remain 
in  the  jaw,  which  also  includes  the 
symphysis  and  the  socket  of  the  ca- 
nine {l)y  showing  that  this  tooth  bad 
equalled  that  of  the  largest  fossil 
Hyeenas  from  the  cave  depositaries. 
The  crowns  of  the  posterior  molars  Lower  jaw,  fljw»Boiprf«o. 
are    much    abraded,    especially    the  » "m.  i     -  "«■ 

last,  p  s ;  and  the  exposed  parts  of  the  fangs  shew  them  to 

*  Silurian  Sfstem,  p.  553. 
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be  encrusted  with  a  thick  coat  of  c«mentum,  as  happens 
in  aged  quadrupeds. 

The  Hysena  is  associated  in  the  till  at  Walton  with 
remains  of  the  spelsean  Bear  and  Tiger,  the  Mammoth, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  and  other  Mammalia  of  the 
extinct  Fauna  of  the  newest  tertiary  and  drift  periods. 

Bemains  of  the  Hyana  spelaa  occur,  similarly  associ- 
ated with  extinct  Pachyderms,  in  the  brick-earth  at  Erith, 
which  contains  extinct  and  recent  firesh-water  shells ;  and 
in  a  corresponding  formation,  constituting  a  superficial  de- 
posit, and  filling  rents  that  traverse  the  limestone  called 
Kentish  Bag,  near  Maidstone. 

But  the  most  perfect  and  abundant  fossils  of  the  extinct 
Hysena  have  been  discovered  under  circumstances  similar 
to  those  in  which  the  species  was  first  determined  to  have 
belonged  to  the  extinct  Fauna  of  this  island,  viz.  in 
limestone  caves  and  fissures. 

The  cavernous  fissures  of  the  limestone  quarries  at 
Oreston  yielded  several  specimens  of  the  Hyana  apelaa, 
among  which  Mr.  Clift  distinguished  at  least  five  or  six 
individuals  of  various  ages;  some  of  them  equalling  the 
largest  of  those  found  at  Kirkdale  in  1820.  The  posterior 
part  of  a  skull  appeared  to  Mr.  Clift  of  uncommon  magni- 
tude, measuring  twice  as  much  from  every  determinate 
point  to  another,  as  a  recent  full-grown  Hycena^s  skull.* 

This  specimen  has  accordingly  been  referred  by  some 
Palaeontologists  to  the  Hyana  spdaa  major  of  Gold- 
fuss,  which  M.  de  Blainville  regards  with  n!iuch  reason 
as  a  variety  of  the  common  extinct  spelsean  species; 
merely  adding,  in  reference  to  the  Oreston  specimen, 
a  remark  which  calls  for  more  precise  dimensions  of  the 
specimens  compared.     The  only  recent   skull  with  which 

*  Philonophical  Transactions  IB'23,  p.  U7,  pi.  xi. 
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Mr.  CHft  could  compare  the  Oreston  fossil  in  1822,  be- 
longed to  a  small  individual  of  the  striped  species  {Hyana 
vulgaris)^  there  being  no  cranium  of  the  Hyana  crocuta 
in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  that  period.  The  following 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  Oreston  fossil,  compared  with  the 
skull  of  the  Spotted  Hyaena. 

From  the  summit  of  the  occipital  crest  to  the 

posterior  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
To  the  upper  border  of  the  foramen  magnum 
Greatest  breadth  of  occiput 

From  these  dimensions  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  largest 
of  the  Hyaenas  from  Oreston  did  not  surpass  in  size  the 
existing  Spotted  Hyaena  of  the  Cape,  more  than  did  the 
individuals  of  the  extinct  species  that  have  been  discovered 
at  Kirkdale  and  Lawford. 

In  the  portion  of  the  cranium  from  Oreston,  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  have  left  deep  impressions  upon  the 
inner  surface,  and  the  bony  tentorium  which  divided  the 
cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum  is  well  shewn ;  the  air-sinuses 
are  seen  to  have  extended  from  the  frontal  to  the  occipital 
region  beneath  the  sagittal  crest ;  and  to  their  interven- 
tion between  the  outer  and  vitreous  tables  of  the  skull  is 
due  the  survival,  by  one  of  the  old  cave  Hyaenas  of  Mug- 
gendorf,  of  an  extensive  fracture  (a,  a,)  which  well  illus- 
trates the  healing  processes  in  bone. 

I  have  subjoined  an  original  figure  of  this  unique  speci- 
men, now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which  has  been 
described   by  Soemmering*   and  Cuvier.-f*     This  example 

*  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  ziv.  p.  1.  tab.  1  et  2.  H,  fosrilit  ex  antro 
Mupffendorfiano,  cujus  crista  ierrihUi  morsu  Ubsu  et  sancUa, 

t  '*  It  is,"  says  Cuvier,  **  that  of  an  old  Hyaena,  which  had  probably  received 
a  Tiolent  bite  across  the  occipital  crest,  cither  from  one  of  its  own  species,  or  from 
one  of  the  great  lions  or  tigers  that  coexisted  in  the  same  localities,  and  whose 


of  ancient  natural  surgery  is  well  paralleled  by  the  healed 
fractures  in  the  skull  of  the  Mtflodon  robu$tu»,  deacribed 


Mrj 


Fractured  Rod  healed  ikull  of  on  eilinct  Hyaina,  )  nat.  uie. 

and  figured  in  my  memoir  on  that  gigantic  leaf-eating 
quadruped  of  South  America."  The  Oreeton  cranium 
differs  from  that  of  the  Hjfitna  crocuta,  not  only  in  its 
superior  size,  but  in  the  absolutely  smaller  interspace 
between  the  occipital  condyle  and  the  occipito-mastoid 
process,  and  in  the  relatively  greater  extent  of  the  pos- 
terior plate  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

bonM  are  foand  in  the  ume  OTerni."— Oucui.  Fanila,  val.  iv.  p.  39I>,  pU  xxi- 
fig.  6  Mid  7. 

*  Detcriplion  o(  (he  ikekton  of  im  eilind  gigantic  Stnth.  &c^  i%o.  Van  Voont. 
1843. 
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Another  fragment  of  a  skull  from  the  same  locality 
indicates  a  younger  Hyana  speltea^  by  the  smaller  size  of 
the  sagittal  and  occipital  crests,  and  the  limited  extent 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,  which  are  not  continued  backwards 
beyond  the  frontal  bones. 

A  lefl  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Hyana  spelaa 
from  Oreston,  corresponding  in  size  with  the  larger  frag- 
ment of  the  skull,  differs  from  the  Hyana  crocuta  in  the 
greater  relative  breadth  of  the  posterior  ridge  of  the  second 
premolar  tooth.  Mr.  Clifl*  has  figured  a  portion  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  young  Hyaena,  "  in  which  remain  one  of  the 
shedding  teeth,  and  two  permanent  ones,  which  had  not 
sufficiently  advanced  in  their  growth  to  have  protruded 
through  the  gum,  but  are  still  enclosed  within  their  alveo- 
lar cavities.^^ 

The  Oreston  specimens  of  the  Cave  Hyaena  were  found 
in  the  fissure  marked  b,  fig.  50,  p.  132. 

Two  canine  teeth,  much  worn,  of  the  Hyana  spelaa 
are  recorded  by  Dr.  Buckland  to  have  been  discovered, 
associated  with  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth  and  Rhino- 
ceros^ in  the  cave  of  Crawley  rocks,  near  Swansea ;  these 
fossils  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Miss  Talbot  at 
Penrice  Castle. 

In  the  same  collection  is  preserved  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  lefl  humerus  of  the  Hyana  spelaa  from  the  cave 
at  Paviland,  on  the  coast  of  Glamorganshire,  noticed  above 
at  p.  124. 

Numerous  and  highly  characteristic  specimens  of  the 
Hyana  spelaa  have  been  obtained  from  the  caves  and  fis- 
sures of  the  mountain  limestone  at  Bleadon,  and  near 
Hutton  and  Ban  well  in  the  Mendip  Hills. 

Remains  of  eleven  or  twelve  Hycenas  were  discovered  by 

*  Loc.  cit.  pi.  X.  fig.  7. 
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Mr.  Stutchbury  in  the  cavernous  fissure  lately  opened  on 
Durdham  Down  near  Bristol.     These  remains  were  associ- 
ated, as  usual,  with  those  of  the  Bear  and  Wolf,  of  a  large 
Bovine  animal,  of  the  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  and  young 
Mammoths.     The  bones  were  all  detached  and  broken  into 
small  bits;  and  the  proportion  of  teeth  and  horns  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  greatly  preponderated.    In  reference 
to  the  possible  modes  of  the  accumulation  of  these  remains, 
Mr.  Stutchbury  argues  that  'Hhe  first  method  by  floods  is  ex- 
cluded, because,  as  in  all  diluvial  accumulations,  there  would 
have  been  a  mixture  of  rolled  stones  of  various  kinds.     If 
the  animals  had  fallen  into  the  fissure,  whole  skeletons,  or 
at  least  all  the  bones  of  a  single  individual,  would  have  been 
entombed.     But,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  recep- 
tacle would  not  contain  a  number  approaching  to  that  of 
the  animals  whose  remains  are  here  found.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  theory  that  the  cave  was  the  den  of  Hysenas, 
is  consistent  with  all  the  observed   facts.     The  habits  of 
these  animals  to  tear  up  putrid  carcases,  to  carry  ofi*  por- 
tions to  their  dens  in  rocks,  to  crush  with  violent  force  the 
bones  of  their  prey,  the  gnawed  and  splintered  condition  of 
the  bones,  are  circumstances  which  render  the  last-adduced 
theory  highly  probable,  and  worthy  to  be  assumed  as  the 

true  one."*^ ''  By  comparison  of  the  teeth  of  the  fossil 

Hyaena  with  those  of  recent  animals,  their  enormous  size 
was  strikingly  shewn ;  those  of  the  Hyaena  proved  it  to 
have  been  larger  tlian  the  largest  known  species  of  tiger.'** 
Mr.  Stutchbury  does  not  give  the  admeasurements. 

The  skull  from  the  bone-cave  called  Kenf^s  Hole  near 
Torquay,  figured  at  the  head  of  the  present  section,  (cut 
54,)  measures  fourteen  inches  in  total  length,  and  exhibits 
thn  dental  characterH,  and  the  strong  intennuscular  ridges 
of  the    formidable    Mpoljcan    Ilyicna    in    great     perfection. 


Subjoined  (fig.  60)  i»  s  great  ptoportion  of  the  lower  jaw, 
witli  thf  ileutilion  complete,  exceptiag  the  Inciaorg:  it 
corresponds  with  the  aboveeited  craniuni  in  si^e. 


Lowrr  jaw  -iiid  UrXb,  //^ono  i/m/ieiu,  \  ml.  the.     Kent's  Hole. 

Several  characteristic  specimeoB  of  the  ffyama  tpfltra 
iVom  this  cavern  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Buckland  ;  and  some  very  interesting  ones  were  obtained  for 
the  British  Museum,  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  Mac  Enery.  Among  these  is  the  anterior  part  of  the 
lower  jaw,  ehewinjf  a  mal[>osition  of  the  second  permanent 
premolar  on  the  left  side ;  the  corresponding  dcciduons 
tooth  is  retsuned,  worn  down  to  the  stnmps,  and  its  succes- 
sor projects,  external  to  it,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  jaw. 
Here,  as  in  the  Etrkdale  and  Oreston  caves,  the  jaw  of  a 
young  Hywna  waa  found,  which  shews  the  deciduous  and 
permanent  teeth  (fig.  61).  The  point  of  the  permanent 
canine  hsis  just  begun  to  protrude  from  the  socket ;  the 
three  deciduous  molars  are  retained,  the  last  having  the 
form  of  the  sectorial  tooth :  these  are  succeeded  and  dis- 
placed by  the  first  three  mulars  of  the  adult,  which  have 
the  conical  form  :  the  permanent  sectorial  tooth,  s,  is  deve- 
loped behind  these,  and  rises  behind  the  deciduous  sectorial. 
which  it  does  not  displace  ;  it  is  developed  earlier  than  the 
anterior  permanent  molares. 


A  great  proportion  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Byttna  tptlxa 
has  now  heen  recoyered  from  the  diiferent  localitteB  of  that 
extinct  species  in  England.  The  larger  bones  of  the  extre- 
mities fonnd  in  Kent's  Hole  are  fractnred,  as  in  the  Kirk- 
dale  cave;  but  the  emaller  bones,  as  the  astragalus,  calca- 
neum,  metacarpals,  and  metatarsals,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
remarkably  perfect.  They  differ  Irom  their  analogues  in 
the  skeleton  of  the  Hytma  eroeuta  chiefly  in  their  larger 
and  more  robust  proportions :  the  scapula  appears  to  he 
rather  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  articular  extremity ; 
the  deltoid  crest  of  the  humerus  is  longer  and  stronger. 

In  the  numerous  specimens  of  the  fosHil  Hya:tia  from 
British  localities,  which  I  have  examined  and  compared 
in  public  and  private  colleotions,  I  have  not  hitherto  de- 
tected any  characters  indicative  of  a  species  distinct  from 
the  Hgema  ^laa ;  tlie  differences  observed  have  been 
those  only  of  size  and  dental  development,  depending  on 
diversity  of  sex  and  age.  Of  that  fossil  species  which  in 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Striped  Hya>na  (ffy/tna  Mom- 
pegmlana,  Chrietol),  no  trace  has  presented  itself  to  my 
notice.  It  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  middle 
of  France,  Languedoc,  and  Italy.  Fossil  remains  of  the 
Hysena  have  been  discovered  by  MM.  Baker  and  Durand* 
in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Sewahk  Hills ;  and,  what  is 

•  JnumaloftlieBeiigiU  Amlic  SociPty,  toI.  ir,  Ifi.lS,  p.  56.1,  pi.  4G. 
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more  remarkable,  the  Hyaena  was  represented  in  the  an- 
cient Fauna  of  South  America  by  a  species  which  its  dis- 
coverer, Dr.  Lund,  has  termed  Hyana  neogaa,* 

The  following  are  some  judicious  remarks,  by  Sir 
Henry  de  la  Beche,  on  the  mode  of  observation  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  exploration  of  caverns  in  search  of  fossil  re- 
mains. "  An  observer,  after  entering  a  cavern,  may  again 
return  from  it  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  it  is 
ossiferous,  and  yet  the  cave  contain  the  abundant  remains 
of  animals.  Many  in  our  own  country,  which  have  fur- 
nished hundreds  of  bones  and  teeth  of  various  mammi- 
ferous  creatures  to  those  who  properly  searched  for  them, 
have  been  visited  from  time  immemorial  by  numbers  who 
never  observed  a  trace  of  such  exuviae.  Caverns  are  far 
more  abundant  in  limestone  rocks  than  in  others  ;  and  hence 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  stalactitical  and  stalagmitical 
matter  in  ossiferous  caves,  which  often  masks  the  organic 
riches  beneath  it.'*''  .  .  .  .  "  When  an  observer  discovers 
bones  in  a  cavern,  he  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
their  mode  of  occurrence.  Let  him  make  a  complete 
section  of  the  stalagmite,  mud,  silt,  sands,  or  gravel,  as 
the  case  may  be,  noting  the  depth  of  each  different  bed, 
and  carefully  abstract  specimens  from  each  before  frag- 
ments of  it  become  mingled  with  the  others.  He  must 
be  careful  to  mark  whether  different  kinds  of  bones  or 
teeth  occur  in  particular  beds,  or  are  all  mingled  together. 
He  should  also  make  different  sections  of  the  cave  at 
various  points,  particularly  noting  where  or  in  what  di- 
rections it  may  communicate  with  the  sur&ce,  for  caverns 
frequently  lead  to  the  surface  in  other  places  than  their 
entrances,  such  places  being  filled  with  fallen  rubbish.  An 
observer  should  be  particularly  careful  in  ascertaining  the 

*  Blik  paa  Braailiens  Dyreverden,  &c.,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Copenhagen,  vol.  vii.  1841,  pp  93,  94. 
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general  external  conditions  of  t!ie  aituatiun  wlieiv  the 
cavern  occurs ;  noting  whetbor  it  was  ever  probable  that  it 
was  concealed  hy  grave!  or  njigular  fragments  of  rock,  which, 
having  been  mibaeijucntly  removed  by  natural  or  artificial 
causes,  a  free  entrance  into  the  cavern  was  obtained." 

"  If  a  cavern  has  remained  ojifn  to  the  surface  during 
long  periods  up  to  the  present  lime,  it  may  have  been 
tenanted  first  by  creatures  now  extinct,  and  subsequently 
by  those  now  existing ;  and  hence  their  various  remaini* 
may  be  detected  in  it,  sometimes  mixed,  at  others  in  beds 
aliovc  each  other.  Consequently,  the  remains  of  Man  and 
his  works  may  be  discovered  in  such  places,  aa  has  been 
the  ease,  particularly  in  tlie  South  of  France."* 

The  subjoined  vignette  gives  s  view  of  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  at  Kirlcdale,  in  the  face  of  the  quarry  near  the  brow 
of  a  low  hill,  from  the  engraving  given  by  Dr.  Bucklund 
in  the  "IteliquiiB  Diluvianffi,"  p).  2,  %.  1. 

•  How  ID  obierre,  p,  1 B2. 
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FELIS  SPELJEA.     Great  Cave  Tiger. 

Liott,  EePBR   and  Ro£ENMiiLi.ia,  BHchieib- 

ung  der  Zoolithen  in  den  Oulenreu- 

ter  Hohlen. 
AniBuU  da  gtnre  du  Tigre  on  du  Lion,       Ci;viKii,ADiiale«  da  Mmftim,  ii.  1806, 

p.  429. 
Fosnl  animal  of&e  Ttpsr-Hwf,  BiiCKLAND,  Reliqube  Dituiiaiue,  ppL  17. 

72,  261. 
Fda  ipilaa,  Goldfuss,  Die  UmgebangeD  tod  liag- 

gendorf,  161S. 
CirviiH,  OaseiD.  Foit.  Ed.  1823.  ii.  p. 

H9. 
Fdi,  ipelra. 


It  is  too  commonly  suppoeed  that  the  Lion,  the  Tiger, 
and  the  Jaguar  are  animals  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  tropical 
climate.      The   genus  Felis   is,   however,   represented   by 
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species  in  high  northern  latitudes,^  and  in  all  the  inter- 
mediate countries  to  the  equator ;  and  there  is  no  genus  of 
Mammalia  in  which  the  unity  of  organization  is  more  closely 
maintained,  and  in  which,  therefore,  we  find  so  little  ground 
in  the  structure  of  a  species,  though  it  may  most  abound  at 
the  present  day  in  the  tropics,  for  inferring  its  special  adap- 
tation to  a  warm  climate.  A  more  influential,  and,  indeed, 
the  chief  cause  or  condition  of  the  prevalence  of  the  larger 
feline  animals  in  any  given  locality,  is  the  abundance  of 
the  vegetable-feeding  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  the 
accompanying  thickets  or  deserts  unfrequented  by  man. 
The  Indian  Tiger  follows  the  herds  of  Antelope  and  Deer 
in  the  lofty  Himalayan  chain,  to  the  verge  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  same  species  also  passes  that  great  mountain  barrier, 
and  extends  its  ravages,  with  the  Leopard,  the  Panther, 
and  the  Cheetah,  into  Bocharia,  to  the  Altaic  chain,  and 
into  Siberia  as  far  as  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude  ;  prey- 
ing principally,  according  to  Pallas,  on  the  wild  Horses  and 
Asses.f 

It  need  not,  therefore,  excite  surprise  that  indications 
should  have  been  discovered,  in  the  fossil  relics  of  the 
ancient  Mammalian  population  of  Europe,  of  a  large  feline 
animal,  the  contemporary  of  the  Mammoth,  of  the  tichor- 
rhine  Rhinoceros,  and  of  the  gigantic  Cave  Bear  and 
Hyrona,  and  the  slayer  of  the  Oxen,  Deer,  and  equine 
quadrupeds  that  so  abounded  during  the  same  epoch. 

These  indications  were  first  discovered  in  the  bone  caves 
of  Germany ;  and  Cuvier,  in  his  usual  masterly  review  of 
the  materials  which  were  accessible  up  to  the  period  of 
his  Memoir  on  the  Cave  Carnivora  in  the  Annales 
du  Mus<^um  for  1806,  concludes  that   the  most   charac- 

*  **  Lynx  borcalc  frigus  non  timet,*'  Pallas  Zoographia  RoRso-Asiatica,  i.  p.  13. 

t  10.  pp.  7—1 9. 
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teristic  of  the  fossils  of  the  great  feline  animal  could  be 
referred  neither  to  the  existing  Lion  or  Lioness,  nor  to 
the  Tiger,  still  less  to  the  Leopard  or  Panther ;  but  that  it 
more  resembled,  in  the  curvature  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
under-jaw,  the  Jaguar. 

M.  Groldiuss,  having  subsequently  obtained  an  almost 
entire  fossil  cranium  of  the  large  extinct  feline  animal,  de- 
scribed it  under  the  name  of  Fdis  spelaa  ;*  which  name 
Cuvier  adopted  in  the  later  edition  of  his  great  work,-(* 
adding  to  the  distinctions  which  Gold&ss  had  pointed  out 
between  the  fossil  and  the  skulls  of  the  existing  Felines,  in- 
cluding the  Jaguar,  that  the  suborbital  foramen  appeared 
to  be  smaller,  and  placed  further  from  the  margin  of  the 
orbit  than  in  the  existing  Lion  or  Tiger.  Although  in  the 
uniform  and  gentle  curve  of  the  upper  contour  of  the  fossil 
skull,  it  resembles  more  that  of  the  Leopard  than  any  of 
the  larger  Felines,  Cuvier  subsequently  speaks  of  the  extinct 
species  as  "  a  Lion  or  Tiger." 

There  is  a  constant  and  well-marked  character,  of  which 
Cuvier  appears  not  to  have  been  aware,  by  which  the  skulls 
of  the  existing  Lion  and  Tiger  may  be  distinguished  from 
one  another ;  it  consists  in  the  prolongation  backwards,  in 
the  Lion,  of  the  nasal  processes  of  the  maxillary  bones  to 
the  same  transverse  line  which  is  attained  by  the  upper  ends 
of  the  nasal  bones  ;  whilst,  in  the  Tiger,  the  nasal  processes 
of  the  maxillary  bones  never  extend  nearer  to  the  transverse 
line  attained  by  the  upper  ends  of  the  nasal  bones  than  one- 
third  of  an  inch,  and  sometimes  fall  short  of  it  by  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch,  where  they  terminate  by  an  obtuse  or 
truncated  extremity,  whilst  in  the  Lion  they  are  pointed.J 
It  is  very  desirable  that  this  character  should  be  deter- 

*  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  torn.  x.  pt.  IL  p.  489,  tab.  45. 
+  Osscraens  Fossiles,  vol.  iv.  1823,  p.  449. 
t  See  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  January,  1834. 
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mined,  if  possible,  in  tlie  Continental  specimens  of  the 
skulls  of  the  Felis  spelaa.  If  the  nasal  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bones  do  not  extend  as  far  backwards 
as  the  nasal  bones,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  species 
was  not  a  Lion  ;  but,  as  the  shorter  processes  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bones  are  present  in  the  skull  of  the  Jaguar 
and  Leopard,  as  well  as  the  Tiger,  the  approximation  of 
the  fossil  to  the  striped  or  the  spotted  species  of  the  genus 
Felis  will  depend  upon  other  characters. 

The  most  characteristic  British  fossil  of  the  great  spe- 
Isean  Tiger,  as  it  will,  for  convenience''  sake,  be  here  termed, 
is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  right  upper  jaw,  with 
the  external  incisor,  the  canine,  and  the  second  and  third 
premolars  in  situ ;  the  first  and  the  tubercular  molar  being 
lost ;  fig.  63.  The  length  of  the  fragment  is  six  inches  ;  the 
length  of  the  canine  tooth  is  five  inches ;  the  circumference 
of  the  base  of  its  crown  three  inches  and  a  half.  These  di- 
mensions equal  those  of  the  same  parts  in  the  largest  African 
Lion  or  Bengal  Tiger ;  but  it  would  seem,  both  from  Conti- 
nental fossils,  and  some  that  have  been  found  in  Britisli 
fresh-water  strata,  that  the  spelsean  Tiger  had  more  power- 
ful limbs  and  larger  paws,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the 
following  table  of  admeasurements. 

Length  of  the  first  left  metacarpal  bone 
first  left  mctatariuil  bone 
second  left  metatarsal  bone 
third  left  metatarsal  bone 
fourth  left  metatarsal  bone 
proximal  phalanx  of  the  second  toe 
left  hind-foot  2         5  1        10 

The  teeth  of  the  Felis  spelaa^  which  Dr.  Buckland 
determines  among  the  fossils  of  the  Kirkdale  cave,  ex- 
ceeded in  size  those  of  the  Largest  Lion  or  Bengal  Tig(»r, 
but  not  in  the  same  degree  as  the  bones  of  the  feet ;  nor 


Felix  gpelaa. 

Felit  tu/ris. 

In.    Lines. 

In.  Lines. 

4         6 

3         9 

5         3 

4         3 

5         9 

4         6 

6         0 

4        7 

5         6 

4         1 

Fij,.64. 
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have  any  fossil  crania  or  teeth  of  the  same  surpassing 
magnitude  as  is  displayed  by  those  hones  heen  yet  disco- 
vered iu  the  Continental  caverns. 

Four  canine  teeth  and  four  sec- 
torial molars  of  the  lower  jaw 
(%.  64)  are  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Buckland,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
first  announcement  of  the  JFelis 
gpd<ta  as  a  British  fossil,  amongst 
the  specimens  from  the  cave  at 
Kirkdale.*  With  respect  to  the 
great  Tigers  indicated  by  these 
fiiasils,  which  were  extremely  rare 
as  compared  with  the  Hysenas, 
Dr.  Buckland  thinks  it  "  more 
probable  that  the  Hytenas  found 
their  dead  carcasses,  aud  dragged  them  to  the  den,  than 
that  they  were  ever  joint  tenants  of  the  same  cavern."  •!• 

A  metatarsal  bone,  the  third  of  the  right  hind-foot,  from 
the  Kirkdale  cavern,  surpasses  a  little  in  thickness,  but  not 
in  length,  the  corresponding  bone  in  a  large  Bengal  Tiger ; 
it  may  have  belonged  to  a  young,  or  a  female,  of  the  Fdis 
speltta. 

Two  canine  teeth  of  the  Felie  spdaa  were  obtained 
from  the  cavernous  fissures  at  Oreston :  one  of  these  be- 
longing to  the  upper  jaw  measures  three  inches  aud  three 
quarters  in  length,  and  both  are  inferior  in  size  to  the 
canine  from  Kent's  Hole  (fig.  65)  ;  but,  like  it,  they  present 
the  two  characteristic  longitudinal  iodeutations  upon  the 
crown  a  c :  they  may  have  belonged  to  a  small  female 
of  the  speltean  Tiger. 

From  the  paucity  of  the  remains  of  the  Felis  spd/ta  in 

*  Reliqiiitc  Diluviiuue,  pp.  17  and  261.  f  lb.  p.  Si. 
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the  cave   of  Kent' 


Hole,  and  the  occurrence  there  of 
gnawed  bonea  of  Rhinoce- 
ros, Mammoth,  and  Horse,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they 
may  have  belonged  to  indi- 
viduolfl  whose  carcasses  were 
introduced,  as  Dr.  Buckland 
conjectures  those  of  Kirkdale 
to  have  been,  by  the  agency 
of  the  Scoria  tpelaa.  The 
canine  tooth  (fig.  GS)  is  ra- 
ther smaller  than  the  one  in 
the  portion  of  the  upper  jaw ; 
but,  from  the  thickly  coated 
and  solidified  &ng,  a  b,  this 
tooth  must  have  belonged  to 
an  old  Tiger.  M.  de  Blainville 
baa  figured  a  second  and 
third  molar  tooth  of  the  Felit 
tpelt^  from  Kent's  Hole,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Mac  Enery.* 
Fossil  remains  of  the  FelU 
tpeltta  have  been  obtfuned  from 
the  caves  at  Sandford  Hill, 
Hutton,  Banwell,  and  Bleadon  : 
Omine  rf  F.ii,  .pela*.  *^^  ™<*»'^  characteristic  of  these 

Kenf*  Halt.  ig  in  the  possesion  of  the  Bev. 

D.  Williams  of  Bleadon,  Somerset. 

*  M.  da  BlainTille  tnqnrntlf  cile*  ■  "  Detcription  of  xhe  Cnan  of  Kent'i 
Holt,  DaToashirc,"  whicfa  ha  iDptMiat  to  hin  been  publithed  by  Mr.  Mac  Eoecy, 
but  which  he  tegreti  that  hr  hu  not  been  abk'  lo  procure.  I  have  been  MBurcd 
bf  Dr.  Bnekland  tfaal  Mr.  Mac  Euerjr  never  pnblished  luch  a  work  ;  and  k  i* 
moat  probable  thai  the  drawing*,  or  lithogr^hic  imprcuiona,  ahown  bj  Mr.  Mac 
Enery  to  ProTcuor  De  BUinvillr,  wrro  Aoae  di'aijincd  to  illuKrate  the  iunh- 
comiBir  ifvond  tolumc  of  Ihc  H'lK/nia  I>i!urinaa. 
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Like  the  Hyttna  spelcea,  the  remains  of  the  great  ex- 
tinct Tiger  are  not  confined  to  ossiferous  caverns,  but  occur 
in  the  superficial  unstratified  deposits.  Portions  of  both 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  with  parts  of  the  rest  of  the  skele- 
ton, were  discovered  in  1829,  together  with  remains  of 
the  Mammoth,  Rhinoceros,  Ox,  Stag,  and  Horse,  in  a 
marl-pit  near  North  Cliff,  Yorkshire.*  The  pit  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  red  marl,  where  that  stratum 
approaches  the  low  lias  hills  which  skirt  the  south-western 
side  of  the  Wolds.  The  section  of  the  pit  yielded  the 
following  strata : — 

Black  nnd      ....... 

Yellow  sand    ....... 

White  gravel,  congigtiog  of  unall  pebbles  of  chalk,  and  angular 
fragments  of  flint,  with  a  few  pieces  of  GrypJuta  meurva,  and 
fewer  pebbles  of  sandstone  .... 

Blue  marl,  irregulariy  penetrated  by  the  gravel 

Commencement  of  a  blacker  marl. 

This  had  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  here  the 
greater  part  of  the  fossil  bones  were  found.  The  horns  of 
the  Ox  and  the  jaws  of  the  spelsean  Tiger  lay  near  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation :  the  antler  of  the  Stag,  the 
thigh-bone  of  the  Mammoth,  and  one  of  the  leg-bones  of 
the  Rhinoceros,  lay  low  in  the  upper  marl.  The  bones 
occupied  a  space  of  about  twenty  yards  in  length,  and 
eight  in  width. 

The  following  are  the  parts  of  the  Felis  spelcea^  from 
the  above  deposit,  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  :  A  fragment  of  the  upper 
jaw,  containing  the  second  and  the  great  sectorial  premolar 
teeth :  a  lower  jaw,  with  the  part  of  the  ascending  rami 
and  articular   processes  broken  away;    it  measures  from 

*  The  circuni  stances  attending  the  discovery  of  these  bones  are  narrated  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Vernon,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1829,  vol.  vi. 
p.  225. 
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the  fore-part  of  the  canine  to  the  end  of  the  molar  series 
five  inches  and  a  half;  the  depth  of  the  jaw  below  the 
last  molar  tooth  is  two  inches;  the  canine  tooth  is  four 
inches  and  a  half  in  length  :  the  proximal  end  of  a  radins, 
the  articular  head  of  which  exceeds  by  one-fourth  that  of 
the  largest  Lion  or  Tiger :  the  head  of  the  femur ;  one 
metacarpal  bone  measuring  four  inches,  nine  lines  in  length ; 
and  two  metatarsals,  one  belonging  to  the  second  toe, 
measuring  five  inches,  five  lines, — the  other  belonging  to  the 
middle  toe,  and  measuring  six  inches  in  length:  these 
bones  indicate  paws  as  large  as  those  of  the  great  Gtulen- 
reuth  Tiger,  whose  admeasurements  have  been  previously 
given. 

The  black  marl  contained  abundance  of  fresh- water  shells, 
amongst  which  Professor  Phillips  found  Limnaas  and 
Planorbis  to  predominate  ;  and  he  determined  that  all  the 
species  discovered  in  this  marl,  twelve  in  number,  agreed 
in  every  respect,  even  in  their  accidental  variations,  with 
the  same  species  now  existing  in  Yorkshire. 

Professor  Sedgwick,*  who  expresses  well-deserved  thanks 
to  Mr.  Vernon,  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  investigated, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  described,  the  excavation 
of  the  several  regular  deposits  at  North  Cliff,  containing 
the  Mammalian  and  Testaceous  fossils,  observes  that: — 
"  Phenomena  like  these  have  a  tenfold  interest,  binding  the 
present  order  of  things  to  that  of  older  periods,  in  which 
the  existing  forms  of  animated  nature  seem  one  after 
another  to  disappear."''' 

*  Anniversary  Address  to  the  Zoological  Society,  1 830. 
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Left  lower  sectorial  tooth  of  Felis pardoides :  a,  view  from  the  inside  ;  &,  view  from 

the  outside.     Red  Crag. 

FELIS  PARDOIDES.     Owen. 

The  discovery  of  the  fossil  indicative  of  the  present 
species  is  due  to  Mr.  Wm.  Colchester  of  Ipswich,  who 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Lyell,  in  June  1839,  in  his  collection  of 
fossil  teeth  from  the  Red  Crag  of  Newboum  near  Wood- 
bridge,  one  tooth  which  differed  greatly  from  the  rest,  and 
which  they  both  suspected  to  belong  to  a  carnivorous 
Mammal.  The  tooth  being  submitted  to  my  inspection,  I 
found,  on  comparison,  that  it  agreed  in  size  and  shape  with 
the  posterior  or  sectorial  molar  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  Leopard  (Felis  leopardus^  Linn.) ;  affording,  if 
not  proof  of  specific  identity, — which,  from  the  close  corre- 
spondence in  every  character,  save  size,  that  pervades  the 
dental  formula  of  the  different  species  of  Felis^  cannot  be 
affirmed  on  the  evidence  of  a  single  tooth, — at  least  sufficient 
indication  that  a  feline  animal  as  large  as  a  Leopard 
existed  at  the  geological  epoch  indicated  by  the  forma- 
tion in  which  it  was  found.  The  tooth  in  question  {fig. 
^S)^  is  imperfect :  the  enamelled  crown  is  preserved,  but 
the  base  has  lost  the  fangs,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  worn  and  polished  after  the  fangs  had  been 
broken  short  off.  The  two  compressed  pointed  lobes  of  the 
crown  are  more  nearly  equal  in  size  than  in  the  Felis  pardtis. 
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Mr.  Lyell  rightly  states,  that  ^^  this  fossil  resembles  in  colour 
that  of  many  of  the  accompanying  teeth  of  iishes,  most  of 
which  belong  to  different  species  of  the  Shark  family,  with 
which  the  palatal  bones  of  the  MyliobcUes^  a  kind  of  Skate, 
are  intermixed.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  in  a  great 
portion  of  the  Shark^s  teeth,  the  softer  or  bony  portion  at 
the  base  has  been  worn  away,  more  or  less  entirely,  as  if  by 
attrition ;  while  the  upper  part,  or  that  covered  by  enamel, 
has  suffered  but  slightly.  In  a  word,  they  seem  to  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  mechanical  action  as  the  tooth 
of  the  Leopard."''' 

^'  Newboum  is  a  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Deben,  and  about  six  miles  S.  W.  from  Woodbridge. 
In  the  large  pit  of  red  crag  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  village  (Mr.  Wolton's  pit),  the  crag  presents  its  ordi- 
nary character  of  a  purely  marine  deposit,  containing  the 
usual  shells  in  great  part  comminuted.  But  the  horizontal 
strata  are  traversed  to  the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet  by 
numerous  fissures,  which  are  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or 
more  in  width,  and  are  filled  principally  with  the  detritus 
of  red  crag,  in  which  numerous  fragments  of  shells  are  still 
preserved.  Some  of  these  rents  terminate  downwards, 
coming  to  a  point,  with  no  signs  of  fracture  below.  As  at 
present  our  information  simply  extends  to  the  fact  that  the 
Leopard''s  tooth  was  picked  up  together  with  those  of  fishes 
in  this  pit,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  Mammalian  relic 
was  possibly  derived  from  the  contents  of  one  of  the  fissures, 
the  filling  of  which  was  an  event  certainly  posterior,  and 
perhaps  long  subsequent,  to  the  era  of  the  deposition  of  the 
crag.*"* 

In  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Moore,  of  Bealings, 
near  Woodbridge,  the  tooth  of  the  Bear,  noticed  at  p.  1 05, 

•  Annals  of  Natural  History,  vol.  iv.  1840,  p.  186. 
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and  teeth  of  a  species  of  Hog  and  of  Deer,  are  preserved, 
from  the  same  locality  as  the  tooth  of  the  pard-like  Feline  ; 
and  Mr.  Lyell,  judging  from  their  appearance,  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  they  are  all  of  the  age  of  the  red  crag. 
"  They  seem,'^  he  says,  "  to  have  undergone  precisely  the 
same  process  of  trituration,  and  to  have  been  impregnated 
with  the  same  colouring  matter,  as  some  of  the  associated 
bones  and  teeth  of  fishes  which  we  know  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  regular  strata  of  the  red  crag.*"*  The 
probability  of  the  Felis  pardddes  being  a  veritable  fossil  of 
the  red  crag  brings  to  mind  the  examples  of  the  same  genus 
in  strata  of  equal  antiquity,  in  the  great  JFelU  aphanista^ 
Eaup,  and  the  Felis  antedilumana^  Eaup,  which  is  a  species 
of  the  size  of  the  Newboum  fossil :  both  FeUa  aphanista 
and  F.  antedilumana  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Eaup  "f*  as- 
sociated with  Dinotheriums  and  Mastodons  in  the  miocene 
sand  at  Epplesheim. 

MM.  Croizet  and  Jobert  \  have  also  discovered  in  the 
tertiary  strata  of  Auvergne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Par- 
dines,  a  fossil  Gat,  Felis  pardinensis^  about  the  size  of  the 
Leopard. 

*  Annals  of  Natural  History,  vol.  iv.  1840,  p.  188. 
f  Ossem.  Foas.  du  Museum  de  Darmstadt,  pt.  ii. 
X  Ossem.  Foss.  du  Puy-de-D6me,  p.  201. 
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SwU  fbe.    Chajrii,  Emcz. 

FELLS  CATUS.     Wfld  Cat. 

Fdi»/erm»n  V^wmmm^^  Beefadchcs  mr  let  Omomm  da 

Umrl-Veil,  4Ui,  1839,  p.  1 19. 

FowiL  retnaifM  of  a  feline  animal  about  the  size  of  the 
Wild  Cat  were  firnt  noticed  by  Dr.  Schmerling  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Caverns  in  the  Province  of  Liege,  where 
thej  were  foand  in  tolerable  abundance.  He  assigns  the 
right  ramus  of  a  lower  jaw,  which  exceeds  by  a  few  lines 
the  s|>ecimen  figured  above,  to  a  species  or  variety  which 
he  calls  FelU  Catus  magna  ;  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  fossils,  which  include  some  entire  skulls,  to  the  Felis 
Catut  minuta.  These,  however,  do  not  vary  from  the 
standard  of  the  existing  Wild  Cat  more  than  the  varieties 
due  to  age  or  sex  are  now  observed  to  do. 

MM.  Marcel  de  Serres,  Dubreuil,  and  Jean- Jean,  have 
enumerated  a  considerable  collection  of  bones  of  the  Wild 
Cat  discovered  in  the  caverns  of  Lunel-Veil.* 

The  most  authentic  specimens  of  the  Felis  Catus,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  antiquity,  which  appear  yet  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  British  localities,  are  the  right  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw,  retaining  the  canine  tooth,  discovered  in  the 
brick-earth  at  Grays,  Essex,  and  a  corresponding  part  of 

•   Loc.  cit. 
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the  lower  jaw,  almost  identical  in  size  and  shape,  but  re- 
taining the  three  molar  teeth,  from  the  cave  of  Kenfs 
Hole,  Torquay. 

The  Essex  jaw  of  the  Wild  Oat,  which  was  found  in  the 
same  deposit  that  has  yielded  so  many  remains  of  the 
Mammoth,  was  in  the  usual  condition  of  the  bones  of  that 
period.  And  the  specimen  from  Kent's  Hole,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  precisely  accords,  in  colour  and  chemical 
composition,  with  the  fossils  of  the  extinct  quadrupeds  from 
the  same  cave.  The  outlines  of  the  premolar  teeth  pre- 
served in  this  jaw  are  added  above  the  corresponding  empty 
sockets  of  the  jaw  figured,  with  which  they  quite  agree  in 
size ;  and  both  are  undistinguishable  from  the  analogous 
parts  of  the  still  existing  species  of  Wild  Cat.  We  seem, 
therefore,  here  to  have  another  instance  of  the  survival,  by 
a  smaller  and  weaker  species,  of  those  geological  changes 
which  have  been  accompanied  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
larger  and  more  formidable  animals  of  the  same  genus. 

Our  household  Cat  is  probably  a  domesticated  variety  of 
the  same  species  which  was  contemporary  with  the  spe- 
laean Bear,  Hyana,  and  Tiger.  It  appears,  at  least  from 
an  observation  recorded  by  M.  de  Blainville,  that  grimal- 
kin cannot  be  the  descendant  of  the  Egyptian  Cat,  as  M. 
Temminck  supposed.  The  first  deciduous  inferior  molar 
tooth  of  the  Felh  maniculata  has  a  relatively  thicker  crown, 
and  is  supported  by  three  roots ;  whilst  the  corresponding 
tooth  in  both  the  domestic  and  wild  Cats  of  Europe  has  a 
thinner  crown  and  two  roots.  The  tail  of  the  domestic  Cat 
is  more  tapering,  and  a  little  longer  than  in  the  wild  Cat, 
but  the  extent  to  which  this  part  is  shewn,  by  a  curious 
propagated  variety  of  tail-less  Cat,  to  be  susceptible  of 
modification,  ought  to  warn  us  against  inferring  specific 
distinction  from  slight  differences  in  the  proportions  of  the 
tail. 
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Fig,  68. 


Maekairodut  megatUereom^  (  nat.  size.     Aarergne. 


Genos.     MACHAIBODUS. 


Unus  cuUridem^ 
UrtUM  trepanodon, 

Unus  ouitridetu  luiodoreruuy 
Felis  eultndenSf 

Machairodua, 
Steneodotiy 
Urtui  cuitridens^ 


CuvixR,  OMemens  FomiIm,  4to.  1824,  vol. 

T.  pt.  ii.  p.  517. 
NiSTi,  Lettera  terza  dei  alcune  omb  foMili 

non  peranco  descritte,  al  S.  Prot  Paolo 

Sa7i,8T0.  Pisa,  1826. 
Croizst  bt  Jobbrt,  Ossemens  fosaile*  da 

Puy-de-Dome,  p.  200,  1828. 
Bravard,    Monographic    de    deux    Felit 

d^Aurergne,  p.  143,  tab.  iii.  fig.  10,  13, 

1828. 
Kaup,  Description  d^Ossemens  Fossiles  du 

Museum  de  Darmstadt,  2de  Cahier,  1 833. 
Croizst,  cited  by  Oeoffroy  in  *  Revue  En- 

cyclopedique,*  torn.  lix.  1833. 
OwBN,  Report  of  British  Association,  1842. 


The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  fossil  teeth  of  large  car- 
nivorous Mammalia  that  have  been  hitherto  discovered  are 
the  long,  curved,  compressed  canines,  the  crowns  of  which, 
with  finely  serrated  margins,  more  nearly  resemble  those  of 
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the  teeth  of  the  extinct  Argenton  Crocodile,  or  of  the  more 
ancient  reptiles  called  Megalosaurm  and  CkutyodoUy  than 
the  canine  teeth  of  any  known  existing  carnivorous  Mam- 
mal. 

These  fossil  falciform  teeth  have  been  found  in  the  newer 
tertiary  deposits  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in 
this  country,  for  the  most  part  singly  and  detached,  and 
always  very  rare.  They  were  first  noticed  in  1824  *  by 
Cuvier,  to  whom  the  specimens  discovered  in  the  Val 
D'Amo  were  exhibited  by  Professor  Nesti;  and,  from 
evidence  relative  to  their  association  with  the  remains  of 
a  species  of  Ursus^  Cuvier  was  induced  to  refer  them  to 
that  genus,  under  the  specific  name  of  Ursus  cidtridens. 

The  first  description  of  these  large  falciform  canines  is 
due  to  Professor  Nesti,  according  to  M.  de  Blainville,  who 
cites  his  '^  Lettera  terza  dei  alcune  ossa  fossili  non  peranco 
descritte,  al  Sign.  Prof.  Paolo  Savi,  Pisa,  1826."*^  Cuvier 
makes  mention  of  one  of  these  teeth  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Fossils  at  Darmstadt,  which,  from  a  drawing  transmitted 
to  him  by  M.  Schleyermacher,  seemed  to  resemble  in  every 
respect  the  falciform  teeth  found  in  Tuscany. 

Amongst  the  rich  collection  of  fossils  discovered,  princi- 
pally by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mac  Enery,  in  the  bone-cave  of 
Kent''s  Hole  near  Torquay,  Devon,  two  canines  were  recog- 
nized by  Dr.  Buckland  as  very  similar  to  those  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  on  which  Cuvier^s  species  "  Ursm  cultridewf' 
had  been  founded. 

M.  Bravard,  however,  having  observed  in  parts  of  a 
fossil  cranium  of  a  large  species  of  Felis^  indications  of  an 
unusually  long  and  compressed  canine  tooth,  in  the  form  of 
the  socket  of  the  upper  canine,  and  the  deep  depression  for 
the  reception  of  its  crown  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  jaw, 

*  Supplement  to  the  ^'Ouemens  Fossiles,^  4to.  1824,  toI.  t.  pt  ii.  p.  517. 
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when  the  mouth  was  closed,  eonjecturally  restored  the 
lost  canine  by  one  having  the  peculiar  proportions  of  those 
previously  referred  to  the  Ursm  cultridens. 

Dr.  Kaup,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  excellent  illustrations 
of  the  fossils  from  Epplesheim  in  the  Darmstadt  Collection, 
lays  stress  on  the  obvious  differences  which  tlie  falciform 
canines  present,  as  compared  with  the  known  Bears  and 
feline  animals;  pointing  out,  in  his  comparison  of  them 
with  the  latter,  that  the  compressed  canines  had  neither 
the  grooves  nor  the  two  ridges  which  characterize  the 
canines  in  the  genus  Felis^  and  that  no  carnivorous  quad- 
ruped had  the  enamelled  crown  of  the  canine  so  long,  or 
its  concave  edge  so  serrated.  The  Darmstadt  Professor 
dwells  on  the  resemblance  in  these  respects  between  the 
falciform  canines  in  question,  and  the  teeth  of  the  MegaUh 
9auru8\  and  concludes  by  proposing  to  form  a  distinct 
genus,  Machairodus^  for  the  extinct  species  to  which  the^w 
singular  teeth  belonged.* 

The  author  of  the  article  Mdchairodm  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  hafl  cited  my  reasons  for  rejecting  the  idea  of  the 
Saurian  nature  of  that  genus;  the  proof  of  its  belonging 
to  the  Mammalian  clawi  being  afforded  by  the  specimen 
figured  at  5,  p.  244,  vol.  xiv.  of  that  valuable  work,  "  which 
shews  that  the  tooth  was  originally  lodged  in  a  socket,  and 
not  anchylosed  to  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  and  that  the 
fang  was  contracted  and  solidified  by  the  progressive 
diminution  of  a  temporary  formative  pulp,  and  did  not 
terminate  in  an  open  conical  cavity,  like  the  teeth  of  all 
known  Saurians,  which  are  lodged  in  sockets.'*'*  The 
article  concludes  by  the  remark,  that  "  we  are  not  without 
existing  Ruminants  with  very  long  canine  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  with  serrations  on  their  cMlgoH,   though  not  so 

*  DeKription  d*Os»ein.  Fobs,  dc  DarmAtadt,  4to.  2dc  cahier,  p.  28. 


broad  in  proportion  as  lltoae  of  Machairodus."  No  bones, 
however,  of  any  large  Rumiuaiit  had  ever  been  detected 
so  associated  with  the  teeth  of  the  Maehairodu*  as  to 
countenance  the  supposition  that  they  liad  formed  tlie 
defensive  weapons  of  a  large  hornless  esllnet  8i)ecie8  allied 
to  the  Musk-deer;  whilst,  on  the  other  haml,  the  discovery 
in  Kent's  Hole  of  the  external  upper  incisor  (fig.  70), 
having  its  sharp  edges  as  strongly  serrated  as  in  the  great 
falcifonn  cauines,  left  little  doubt  that  they  appertained  to 
the  same  species,  and  atforded  corresponding  proof  of  its 
carnivorous  character. 

The  real  affinities  of  the  problematical  Machairodus  have 
at  length  lieen  decided  by  M.  Bravard's  discovery  of  the 
skull  of  his  Felia  ritegantereon,  retaining  the  falciform  canine 
in  eitu,  "  armee  encore  de  sa  dent  falciforme."*  A  re- 
duced outline  copy  of  the  drawing  of  this  interesting  fos«I, 
transmitted  by  M,  Bravard  to  M.  de  Blainville,  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  present  section  (fig.  68) :  the  origiual 
had  not  been  seen  by  the  Parisian  Professor ;  hut,  from  a 
rapid  inspection  of  a  plaster  model,  the  cranium  seemed 
to  him  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Panther. 

The  Comparative  Anatomist  is  prepared  the  more  readily 
to  accept  this  announcement,  ^m  the  fact  thai  the 
modification  of  the  lower  jaw,  upon  which  M.  Bravard 
had  prenously  Iseen  led  to  found  his  new  species  of  Felis 
(F.  mnffantereon),  is  precisely  such  as  would  beat  accord 
with  an  unusually  elongated  form  of  canine:  the  modifi- 
cation in  question  consists  of  a  sudden  and  considerable 
increase  la  the  vertical  diameter  or  depth  of  the  s}Tnphy- 
sial  part  of  the  lower  jaw ;  whilst  a  depression  on  the  outer 
side,  between  the  canine  and  the  first  molar,  indicates  the 
■  Sre  I)p  BlunrlUe'i  OBt^graphie,  FilU,  p.  1  iO. 
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part   w)iic1i    receiveJ    the    long  diiBcen<IiD}f    crown    of  llie  T 
upjwr  canine  wht-a  the  montli  was  closed. 

Tho   Fdis  taeffantereon   of   M.    IJravard   is   mnch    too  ^ 
small,   of  course,   for   the  great  falciform   canines  of  the 
MachairoduB  eitUriikm,  some  of  wliich  measure  nine  inches 
in  length,  following  the  outer  curve.     I  have  had  the  satis- 
faction   of  olitiiiuing    tlie    same    kind    of  evidence  of  the 
feline  affinities  of  the  Mackairodus  from  nn  iuit{>cction  of 
the  fossil   remains  discovered   by   Messrs.    Falconer  and 
Gautlej'  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Scwalik   mountain 
range,  anil  transmitted  hy  Captain  Oautley  to  the  British 
Museum.     A  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  up|>erjaw  of  a 
young  Jifackairodus,  with  api^rently  the  first  or  deciduoua  ' 
dentition,  exhibits  llie  characteristic  elongated,  compressed,  j 
and  finely  serrated  canine  tn  »itu:   the  extremity  of  the  I 
crown  is  broken  off,  but  the  tooth  evidently  bore  the  e 
proportion   to   the   molar    series    as  does    the   canine  of  ' 
the  Fetie  msifantrrvon  of  Bravard. 

The  molar  series  in  the  Sewalik  Maekairodm  included, 
in  an  extent  of  one  inch  and  a  half,  three  teeth :  the  first, 
which  is  simple,  single-fanged.  mid  very  small,  is  indicated 
by  the  socket :  the  second,  measuring  eight  lines  in  the  an- 
tero-posterior  diameter,  is  the  cornassial  or  sectorial  tooth ; 
its  crown  is  more  compressed,  its  trenchant  margins  sharper, 
and  the   inner  tubercle  less  developer]  than  in  the  normal 
species  of  Felis :    the  socket  of  the    third  or    tubercular  ( 
molar  is  behind,  or  in  a  line  with  the  sectorial  tooth,  i 
in   the   milk-teeth   of  the    Lion.     What   remwns  of  tha 
crown  of  the  cuuiue  indicates  its  great  length  :  the  breadth  I 
of  its  ba^  is  five  lines ;  it  is  much  compressed  ;  the  inner  | 
eurlace   is  flat,  and    both  edges  are  finely  but  distinctly  ' 
serrated.     Like  the   larger   canines   of  Mac/tairodia,   the  i 
outer  convex  side  of  the  tooth  is  devoid  of  the  two  linear 
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impreasions  wliicli  cliaracterize  lliu  canine  in  the  typi- 
cal Felines ;  but,  in  the  somewhat  nbermnt  /'p^w  jtthata, 
these  iinpressioDii  nre  also  obsolete. 

A  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  larger  Maehairoduf, 
from  the  Sewalik  range,  shews  the  beginniog  of  the  cha- 
racteristic downward  extension  of  the  symphysis,  and  the  de- 
pression on  the  outside  of  the  ramus  for  the  lodgment  ofthe 
long  upper  canine.  The  molar  series,  which  consists,  as 
in  the  typical  Felines,  of  three  premolars,  the  last  being 
the  sectorial  tooth,  has  a  longitudinal  extent  uf  two  inches ; 
the  second  molar  slightly  overlaps  the  third,  which  has 
an  ante ro- posterior  extent  of  eli-vcn  lines.  Tliis  portion 
of  jaw  indicates  a  species  of  Machairodut  as  large  as  the 
Jaguar  :  it  most  probably  belongs  to  on  adult  of  the  same 
species  as  the  one  indicated  by  the  iiislnictiTe  portion  of 
the  upper  jaw. 


MACKAinoDra  latioevh. 


In  tins  island,  anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  drift, 
there  was  associated  with  the  great  extinct  Tiger,  Bear, 
and  Hyiena  of  the  caves,  in  the  destructive  task  of  con- 
trolling the  numbers  of  the  richly  developed  order  of  the 
herbivorous  Mammalia,  a  feline  animal  as  large  as  the 
Tiger,  and,  to  judge  by  its  instmments  of  destniction,  of 
greater  ferocity. 

In  this  extinct  animal,  as  in  the  Machairodim  cuUrid'tnit 
of  the  Va!  d'Amo,  and  the  JUaeA.  meganterfim  of  Auvergne, 
the  canines  curved  liackwards,  in  form  like  a  pruning-knife, 
having  the  greater  part  of  the  compressed  crown  provided 
with  a  double- cutting  edge  of  serrated  enamel ;  that  on 
the   concave   margin   being   continued   to   the   baae ;   the 
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ward  curvatnre  of  the  full-grown  teeth  enabled  them  to 
retain,  like  barbs,  the  prey  whose  quivering;  flesh  tliey  pene- 
trated. Three  of  these  canlue  teeth,  of  one  of  which  a  sMe- 
view,  and  a  view  looking  upon  the  concave  edge,  (fig.  69,) 
are  Buhjoioed,  were  discovered  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mae  Enery 
in  Kt'Lt's  Hole,  Torquay,  and  were  recognized  by  Br.  Biick- 
lund  OS  bearing  n  close  resemblance  to  the  canines  of  the 
Ursw  cttUr'uiens  of  the  Val  d'Arno.  Professor  Neati,  to 
whom  Dr.  Buckland  transmitted  casts  of  these  tueth,  re- 
cognized the  same  resemblance,  but  noticed  their  pro- 
portionally greater  breadth.  The  cast  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  canines  of  the  Machairodui  cultridens  from  the 
Val  d'Arno,  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Pentland,  measures 
eight  inches  and  a  half  in  length  along  the  anterior  curve, 
and  one  inch  and  a,  half  in  breadth  at  tht;  base  of  the  crowu. 
The  largest  of  the  canines  of  the  Macltalrodut  from  Kent's 
Hole  measures  six  inches  along  the  anterior  curve,  and  one 
inch  two  hues  across  the  base  of  the  crown :  the  Engltsli 
specimens  are  also  thinner  or  more  compressed  in  pro- 
portion to  their  breadth,  especially  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  crown  a  c,  which  is  sharper  than  in  the  Mack,  cultri- 
dene. 

These  differences  are  so  constant  and  well-marked  as  to 
establish  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  large  British  sabre- 
toothed  Feline  animal ;  for  wliich,  therefore,  I  pro|>oso 
the  name  of  Mackairodus  latidens.  the  more  important 
and  prominent  characters  of  the  canine  teeth,  which  this 
species  has  In  common  with  the  Alach.  cuKridens  and  Mack. 
t/KffanteretM,  as  well  as  with  that  frwm  the  Sewalik  tertiary 
sand,  fiilly  justifying  their  separation  from  the  typical 
FelidiT^  in  whidi  family  they  form  a  well-marked  and  most 
interesting  subgenus ;  and,  to  this.  Dr.  Kaup's  name  uf 
Machalivdui,   although   pro]K>sed   under  another  view  uf 
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the  affinities  of  the  fossils  in  qaestioD,  may  be  most  conve- 
niently applied. 

The  right  external  indsiTe  tooth 
(fig.  70)  strongly  indicates,  by  the 
serration  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
marina  of  the  crown,  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  same  species  as  the 
falciform  canines,  and  closely  con- 
forms in  other  respects  with  the  ex- 
ternal incisors  of  the  existing  Feline 
animals.  Assuming  it  to  belong  to 
tbe  Afachaitvdtu  lattdeni,  it  proves 
this  species  to  have  relatively  larger 
external  incisors  than  any  of  the 
existing  Felines,  or  than  the  MaeA. 
meffatUereon.  The  obtuse  consolidated 
fJuig,  thickly  coated  by  cement,  which  this  incisor,  like  the 
canine,  possesses,  proves  both  kindfl  of  teeth  to  have  be- 
longed to  an  aged  animal. 

Hitherto,  no  parta  of  the  skeleton  have  been  found  in 
England  so  associated  with  the  characteristic  teeth  of  the 
Machairoduji  as  to  throw  any  additional  light  on  the  or- 
ganization of  this  once  formidable  beast  of  prey.  A  com- 
parison of  lig.  69  with  fig.  €7  will  shew  that  the  Machai- 
rodiu  latidetu  must  have  equalled,  or  nearly  equalled,  in 
bulk  the  speluaii  Tiger  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  from 
its  remains  being  found  with  those  of  the  previously  de- 
scribed large  extinct  Camivora  in  the  same  recent  tertiary 
deposits  in  India,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  as  well 
as  in  the  caves  of  England,  that  it  was  their  contemporary. 
When  we  are  informed  that,  in  some  districts  of  India, 
entire  villages  have  been  depopulated  by  tbe  destructive  in- 
cursions of  a  single  species  of  large  P'eline  animal,  the  Tiger, 
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it  is  hardly  conceivable  thai  Man,  in  an  early  and  rude 
condition  of  society,  could  have  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
more  formidable  Tiger,  Bear,  and  Machairodus  of  the  cave 
epoch.  And  this  consideration  may  lead  us  the  more 
readily  to  receive  the  negative  evidence  of  the  absence  of 
well-authenticated  human  fossil  remains,  and  to  conclude 
that  Man  did  not  exist  in  the  land  which  was  ravaged 
simultaneously  by  three  such  formidable  Camivora,  aided 
in  their  work  of  destruction  by  troops  of  savage  Hysenas. 


LnMlMfeiMi^lNk  Bm«»- 


TROGONTHEBIUM    CUVIERI.      ttivior's    OigtwCv 
lltavur. 


Tr-iffOHllirriiim  Cuficri.  KihiiHin,  Mi-mol™  Ae  U  Socitl*  dct  NnlunJitI 

MoKou,  lam.  ill  p.  25 0. 
Outor  fnjj/unrJi'rru'ii.  CUCIEII,  OucnwDI  Fcvulci,  lom.  T,  pi.  |.  p.  £11 


The  dincovory  of  the  remains  of  a  Bodont  niiimal  indi- 
cating an  extinct  eub-gencrie  type  in  tlml  order,  and  a 
Bpeciea  nearly  allied  to.  but  niufh  exceeding  in  eize  the 
Beaver,  wliidi  is  now  the  largest  of  the  indigenous  Ilodcnts 
of  Europe,  is  due  to  M.  Oolhelf  de  KiiM.-het',  who  Iiua  thus 
Uiterjireted  the  characters  of  a  fossil  crauiuni  from  the  sandy 
bordera  of  the  Sea  of  A-iot'. 

Cuvier,  to  whom  M,  Fiucher  had  tmusmitted  a  fignre  of 
this  fossil,  perceived  its  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Beaver,  but  observed,  that  it  wa«  about  one-fifth  larger 
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than  the  EuropcBii  sjiecies,  which  itselt'  siirpasaes  in  size  the 
Beaver  of  North  Amorira.  The  lenjjitli  of  the  Siberian  skull, 
from  the  oceijiitul  ridge  to  the  most  convex  part  of  the  ind- 
SOFB,  was  seven  inches  three  lines.  The  cliief  difference 
which  Cuvter  recognized  in  the  drawing  was  iu  the  pro- 
portion of  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  which 
was  longer,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  Beaver,  shorter  than 
the  rest. 

The  first  indication  which  presented  itself  to  me  of  the 
Trofffrnlherium  as  a  British  fost^il,  was  from  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw  in  Jolm  Hunter's  Col- 
Wtion  of  Organic  remains  in  whose  manuscript  catalogue 
it  is  described  as  "a  long  cutter  of  the  Scalpris-dentata,  or 
tilires  genus,  from  Walker's  (Jliff,  Norfolk."  This  tooth 
measures  live  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  must  have 
e:(ceeded  six  inches  when  perfect,  hut  it  has  suiFcred  mu- 
tilation at  hiith  ends. 

The  diisel-crowned  incisor  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  TVo- 
gotUiierium  (tig.  71)  measures  seven  inches,  following  the 
outer  curve  from  the  root  to  the  abraded  summit.  This 
inagnifioent  relic  of  the  gigantic  Beaver,  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  was  discovered  hy  the  Rev,  Mr.  Green, 
of  Bacton,  in  that  interesting  lacustrine  formation,  with 
the  submerged  forest,  which  is  noticed  at  p.  25 :  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  bed  of  reddish  sand  which,  at  Ostend, 
has  been  spread  immediately  over  the  chalk.  The  in- 
cisive tooth  is  longer  and  stronger  in  proportion  than  in  the 
existing  Beavers,  and  doubtless  operated  with  proportional 
effect  upon  the  members  of  that  ancient  forest  when  they 
were  green  and  flourishing.  The  pi-ojection  of  the  crown, 
or  exposed  [>art  of  the  incisor,  is  such,  that  the  distance 
between  its  summit  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  fiivt 
molar  is  as  great  as  from  this  part  to  the  articular  con- 
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(lyle;  whilst,  in  tliu  cxisLiujf  Europenn  Beaver,  the  dia- 
Bti>ina  between  the  mininiit  of  the  incimr  anil  the  first  tuolur 
is  Uttle  more  than  one-tlurd  of  the  extent  from  the  incisor 
to  tlie  artirular  coniljle.  The  lower  Incisor  of  the  Trogon-  I 
(h&rium  not  only  differs  in  hoth  absolute  and  relative  aze, 
but  also  in  shnpe.  The  anterior,  or  outer  enamelled  part  of 
the  tooth,  ie  more  convex,  and,  in  a  transverse  section  of 
the  tooth  (fig.  73,  a),  describes  a  semicircle.  The  inner,  or 
medial  surface  of  the  incisor,  which  in  the  existing  and 
fossil  Beavers  is  flat,  is  concave  in  the  Troguiitherium,  as 
is  also  the  outer  surface  of  the  tooth, 

A    well-marked  siib-frenerie  distinction,  viz.  the  dispro- 
portiunatu  si:<«  of  the  anterior  molar,  is  well  shewn  Ui  the 
figure  above-cited,  but  I  shall  more  partieularljr  notice  it  in     i 
connection  with  the  instructive  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  of 
Ihu  Trogontheriinn  in  tlu-  ciillectioti  of  Clmries  Lyell,  Eg.)., 
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by  whose  kind  jienriission  the  specimen  is  here  figured  and 
dencrilied  (figs.  72  and  73).  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Lyell 
in  the  blui'  clay   which   rests   upon    the   Norwich  crag  at 
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Cromer.  The  Htratum  of  clay  ia  eight  feet  lliick,  and  pon- 
tons pyrites :  its  npper  part  is  at  aliout  high  wat*T-mark, 
and  it  forms  the  beach.  Here,  or  in  aitu  in  the  hhie  clay, 
were  distiovered  hones  of  the  Mammoth.  Rhinoceros,  Ox, 
Horse,  and  Deer. 

The  Trogoutherian  relic  is  a  portion  of  the  right  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw,  containing  half  the  root  of  the  great  in- 
cisor, and  the  three  anterior  molar  teeth  in  ntu.  The 
proportions  of  these  teetli  differ  conspicuously  from  those 
iu  the  Beavers,  both  European  and  American.  The  an- 
tero-posterior  and  transrerse  diameters  of  the  first  grinder 
exceed  by  one-third  those  of  the  second  grinder :  both 
the  second  and  third  molars  are  smaller  in  pro))ortion  to 
the  incisor  than  in  the  Beaver ;  and  the  socket  of  the 
fourth  tooth  shews  this  to  have  had  a,  longer  antero-postc- 
rior  dimneter  than  the  third  grinder,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  the  proportions  of  these  teeth  in  the  gcims  Castor.  The 
grinding  surface  of  the  first  molar,  m,  which  alone  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  incisor  as  in  the  Beaver,  has  the 
same  number  and  general  direction  of  enamel-folds,  viz. 
four, — three  euutinued  from  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth, 
and  one  from  the  outer  side,— and  this  extends  fiirther  into 
the  substance  of  the  tooth  than  in  the  Beaver,  at  an  age 
when  tlR>  molars  are  as  much  worn  down  as  in  the  present 
specimen.  The  two  succeeding  grinders  of  the  Troffont/t^ 
rium  differ  in  a  more  marked  degree  from  the  correspond- 
ing teeth  in  the  genus  Cagtor,  having  but  two  inflected 
folds  of  enamel,  one  from  the  outer,  the  other  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  tooth ;  th  latt  al  being  relatively 
longer  than  the  single  inner  f  Id  f  a  In  the  Beaver's 
gruiders,  all  of  which  retain  lb    tl  ut      folds  of  enamel. 

The  opportunity  of  instil  ut  g  ties  mparieous  is  the 
more  valuable,  since   M.  FiscI        las  u  t     ntered  into  the 
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details  of  the  structure  of  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
which  Cuvier  has  figured  from  the  drawing  transmitted  to 
him,^  and  since  neither  of  these  anatomists  appear  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  dental  charac- 
ters of  the  lower  jaw,  in  which  they  are  probably  best 
marked. 

Guvier  even  affirms  that  '^  the  teeth,  and  all  the  forms  of 
the  head,  bear  the  characters  of  a  Beaver  ;^  and  proceeds,  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  "  Ossemens  Fossiles,^  to  say  that  "  it 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  head  of  the  adult  Beaver 
of  Canada,  if  the  fossil  were  not  one-fourth  larger.  How- 
ever, as  it  is  not  certain  that  we  possess  the  skulls  of  those 
existing  Beavers  that  attain  the  largest  size  ;  and  since  the 
Beaver  formerly  inhabited,  and  still,  perhaps,  inhabits  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  ;  since,  also,  nearly  all  the  borders  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof  are  but  vast  alluvial  formations, — I  think 
one  ought  to  know  precisely  the  matrix  of  the  skull  in 
question  before  deciding  whether  it  belonged  to  an  extinct 
animal.'*''  •(•  In  the  second  edition  of  his  great  work,  Cuvier 
modified  his  expressions,  observing  that  in  the  drawing 
of  the  Siberian  fossil  the  post-orbital  process  of  the  frontal 
bone  has  a  somewhat  different  position  from  that  of  the 
Beaver,  and  that  the  temporal  fossa  seems  scarcely  to 
have  exceeded  the  orbit  in  length ;  but  he  concludes,  as  in 
the  first  edition,  by  affirming  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
respecting  the  genus  of  the  animal,  and  that,  until  more 
certainty  was  acquired  of  its  specific  distinction,  it  might  be 
provisionally  named  Castor  Trogontherium.l 

The  well-marked  differences  which  the  English  fossils  have 
demonstrated,  not  only  in  the  proportions,  but  in  the  form 

*  OMcmcns  FoMiiles,  1823,  torn.  v.  pt.  1.  pi.  iii.  fig.  11  and  12. 
t  Ossein.  Fossilcs,  Ed.  1812,  vol.  iv.  Rongeurs  FossUes,  p.  4. 
X  Ed.  1823,  vol.  V.  pt.  1.  p.  50. 
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and  etructure  of  the  teeth  of  the  Trogontherium,  will,  I  trust, 
be  allowed  to  yield  the  same  grounds  for  its  sub-generic 
distioction,  m  have  been  proposed  or  accepted  by  the  best 
modem  Zoolo^ts  for  the  subdivisions  of  the  same  value 
.  in  the  rest  of  the  Rodent  Order. 
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VJKK,  Ourm.  Pr»u1?it,  «.  pt.  1 .  [i.  fii. 

MiKi'SB,  Nura  AtW  AraJ.  Nnl.  Cur.  torn.  li.  yX.  2. 


-'isciiiR,  Ml^'innirEi  An  la  Socitt^  diM  Nalunlulr* 
•%p  MriKoa,  totn.  ii.  p.  21)0. 


That  tLc  present  Europeau  Beaver  \»  not  the  degenerate 
(leseoniJaiit  of  the  great  Trogouthcrium,  is  proved,  not  only 
hy  the  difierences  in  the  dental  structure  pointed  out  in 
the  preceding  section,  hut  likewise  by  the  fact  that  Beavers, 
ill  no  respect  dtjferiiig  lu  Hize  or  auatumicnl  ehaructere  front 
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Ihe  Caetor  Europttaa  of  the  present  day,  co-existed  with 
tlic  Tfoponthcrium,  Retiiitiiis  of  the  Beaver  have  been  thus 
discovered  by  Mr.  Green  iu  the  Bame  fossilized  condition, 
and  under  cirruin stances  indicative  of  equal  antiquity  with 
the  extinct  Mammoth,  in  the  lacustnue  formations  at  Itacton. 
And  M.  Fischer,  on  liis  part,  Iiaving  received  remains  of  n 
Beaver  from  near  the  Lake  of  Bostoff,  in  the  department 
■of  Jarosslow.  designated  the  species  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  skull  to  that  of  the  larger,  and  previously  discovered 
Bodent,  TrocontAfrium  Wemeri.  (luvier,  however,  to 
whom  a  drawing  of  the  cranium  had  been  transmitted, 
pronounced  it  to  belong  incontcstably  to  the  Beaver ;  it 
had  the  some  dimensions,  the  same  cre«ts,  and  the  same 
depressions  as  the  skull  of  the  Castor  Europifus,  with 
wliicli  it  accorded  iu  the  smallest  particulars.  The  con- 
temporaneity of  the  beds  in  whicli  tliis  Beaver's  skull  and 
that  of  the  Trogontherium  were  found  in  Kussia,  is  not, 
however,  so  well  ascertained  as  in  the  case  of  the  Norfolk 
fossils  referable  to  the  Casturidit.  Remains  of  the  Beaver 
{Caetor  Europinu),  from  the  beach  at  Muudesley  on  the 
Norwich  coast,  are  preserved  in  the  coUe«tion  of  Miss  H. 
Gumcy,  of  North  Kepps  Cottage,  near  Cromer ;  they  aro 
most  prolwibly  from  the  fresh-water  formation,  and  the 
Beaver  may  have  been  the  inhabitant  of  that  small  river, 
which,  Mr,  Lyell  imagines,  "may  have  entered  here,  bring- 
ing down  diifl-wood,  fresh-water  shells,  mud,  and  sand."'* 
Mr.  Woodward  notices  the  occurrence  of  fossil  remains  of 
the  Beaver  iu  the  cliffs  at  Mundesley,  and  in  the  oyster-bed 
at  Happisburg,  Norfolk,  in  his  Geology  of  that  county. 
Mr.  Lyell  submitted  to  my  inspection  some  years  ago  a 
portion  of  the  characteristic  femur  of  the  Beaver,  ft^m  the 
6uvio-marine  crag  at  Thorpe,  in  Suffolk. 

*  PhiloHirhicitl  Mngtiiiiie,  Mny,  ItHO,  y.  353. 
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A  portion  of  an  incisor  of  the  under-jaw  of  a  Beaver, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
was  found  by  the  President,  H.  Warburton,  Esq.,  M.P., 
in  the  fluvio-marine  crag  at  Sizewell  Gap,  near  Southwold, 
Norfolk.  This  formation  has  yielded  remains,  not  only  of 
the  Rhinoceros  and  Mammoth,  but  also  of  the  Maatodon, 
which  carries  the  antiquity  of  the  Castor  Europaus  far  back 
into  the  tertiary  period.  Remains  of  the  Beaver  have 
been  found  associated  with  those  of  the  Mammoth,  Hip- 
popotamus, Rhinoceros,  Hyaena,  and  other  extinct  Mam- 
malia, in  the  pleistocene  fresh-water  or  drift  formations  of 
the  Val  d'Amo;  and  remains  of  both  Trogontherium* 
and  Ccutorf  were  found  fossil  by  Dr.  Schmerling  in  the 
ossiferous  caverns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege.  I  have 
not  yet  obtained  knowledge  of  any  fossils  of  the  Beaver 
family  having  been  discovered  in  the  bone  caves  of  this 
country. 

But  the  most  common  situation  in  which  the  remains  of 
the  Beaver  are  found  in  this  island,  as  on  the  Continent, 
is  the  turbary,  peat-bog,  or  moss-pit. 

The  earliest  notice  of  such  a  discovery  in  tliis  country 
is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  February  24,  1757,  from 
Dr.  John  Collet  to  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  F.R.S.,  which  is 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1757, 
p.  109.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  peat-pit  near  New- 
bury in  Berkshire,  and  includes  in  the  list  of  organic  re- 
mains, "  A  great  many  horns,  heads,  and  bones  of  several 
kinds  of  Deer,  the  horns  of  the  Antelope,  the  heads  and 
tusks  of  Boars,  the  heads  of  Beavers,  &c. ;''''  the  author 
concludes  by  stating,  "  I  have  been  told  that  some  human 

*  Schmerling,  Ouem.  Fom.  des  Cavernes  de  Liege,  torn.  ii.  pi  zxi.  fig.  23, 
24,  25. 
t  lb.  pLzxi.  fig.  40,  41. 
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bones  have  been  found,  but  I  never  saw  any  of  these  my- 
self, though  I  have  of  all  the  others.  But  I  am  assured 
that  all  these  things  are  generally  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  peat,  or  very  near  it.  And,  indeed,  it  is  always  very 
proper  to  be  well  and  faithfully  informed  of  the  exact 
depth  and  place  where  anything  of  these  kinds  is  found ; 
whether  it  is  in  the  earth  above  the  peat,  or  in  the  clob,  or 
in  the  true  peat,  or  at  the  bottom  of  it,  which  will  greatly 
assist  us  in  forming  a  just  judgment  of  the  real  antiquity  of 
the  things  that  are  found,  or  at  least  of  the  time  they  have 
lain  there.**^ 

This  desirable  kind  of  information  I  have  been  enabled 
to  obtain,  through  Mr.  Purdoe  of  Islington,  a  zealous  col- 
lector of  fossil  remains,  in  relation  to  remains  of  jaws  and 
teeth  of  the  Castor  Europaus^  which  were  found  twenty 
feet  below  the  present  surface  in  the  Newbury  peat  valley. 
The  section  of  the  valley  at  this  part  disclosed,  first,  two 
feet  of  alluvium,  then  eight  feet  of  a  shell-marl,  next  ten 
feet  of  peat,  then  a  second  deposit  of  shell-marl,  containing 
A-esh- water  shells  of  existing  species ;  and  in  this  stratum 
the  Beaver's  bones  were  found,  associated  with  remains  of 
the  Wild  Boar,  Boebuck,  Goat,  Deer,  and  Wolf.  The 
second  bed  of  marl,  rested  on  drift  gravel. 

Remains  of  the  Castor  Ewropaus  have  been  found  at  the 
depth  of  eight  feet  and  a  half  beneath  peat,  resting  upon  a 
stratum  of  clay,  with  much  decayed  and  seemingly  charred 
wood,  associated  with  remains  of  the  Megaceros^  or  great 
Irish  Deer,  at  Hilgay,  Norfolk.  I  owe  this  information, 
and  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  specimens,  to  Mr. 
Wickham  Flower,  F.G.S.,  in  whose  collection  they  are 
now  contained. 

Mr.  Patrick  Neill*  cites  an  entry  in  the  minutes  of  the 

*  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  L  p.  183. 
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Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  dated  16tk  December, 
1 788,  specifying  that  "  Dr.  Farquharson  presented  to  the 
Society  the  fossil  skeleton  of  the  head,  and  one  of  the 
haunch-bones,  of  a  Beaver.''  On  comparing  the  speci- 
mens, which  were  dyed  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  Mr. 
Neill  identified  them  with  the  genus  Castor ;  and  on 
application  to  Dr.  Farquharson,  he  learnt  that  these 
specimens  were  the  remains  of  a  Caledonian  Beaver, 
having  been  dug  up  in  the  parish  of  Kinloch,  in  Perthshire, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  out  of  a  marl-pit  on 
the  margin  of  the  Loch  of  Marlee,  under  a  covering  of 
peat-moss,  between  five  and  six  feet  thick. 

In  October  1818,  during  the  progress  of  draining  a 
morass,  called  Middlestot's  Bog,  in  the  parish  of  Edrom, 
Berwickshire,  a  bed  of  shell-marl  was  exposed  under  the 
peat-moss.  A  layer  of  loose  whitish  substance,  consisting 
of  decayed  Museij  of  the  species  which  grow  in  marshy 
situations,  was  found  pretty  generally  between  the  bed  of 
compact  peat-moss  and  the  bed  of  marl ;  and  the  skeleton 
of  a  Beaver  was  found  imbedded  partly  in  this  loose  and 
spongy  matter,  and  partly  in  the  marl  below.  "  Only  the 
hard  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face,  and  the  jaw-bones, 
retained  enough  of  their  firm  texture  to  fit  them  for  being 
removed  and  preserved  in  a  dry  state.  Around  these, 
however,  dispersed  in  rather  a  promiscuous  manner,  were 
many  bones,  which,  from  their  size  and  appearance,  evi- 
dently belonged  to  the  same  animal.  Several  of  the  long 
bones  and  vertebrae,  while  they  remained  in  situ,  seemed 
perfect ;  but,  on  being  touched,  they  were  found  to  be 
nearly  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and,  though  some  were 
carefully  taken  out,  they  speedily  mouldered  down  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air  and  becoming  dry."*     Mr.  Neill 

*  Mr.  Neill,  loc.  cit.  p.  184. 
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adds  in  a  note  the  following  judicious  observation.  "  The 
apparent  dislocation  of  the  skeleton  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  violence,  but  to  the  gradual  separation  of  the  parts  by 
unequal  subsidence.  The  appearance  of  the  marl,  in 
which  delicate  shells  of  the  genera  Limnea  and  Suceinea 
can  be  traced,  indicates  a  long-continued  state  of  tran- 
quillity.^' 

On  comparing  the  fossil  skull  of  the  old  Berwickshire 
Beaver  with  recent  ones  of  the  North  American  species,  the 
nasal  bones  were  observed  to  be  proportionally  larger  in  the 
fossil ;  it  is  not  stated  whether  they  were  proportionally 
longer,  or  had  their  posterior  apices  produced  farther  back 
between  the  orbits.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  they  belong  to  the  Castor  Europaus^  like  the  skull  of 
the  Beaver  from  a  peat-moss  in  the  valley  of  the  Jomme  in 
Picardy,  figured  in  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles,'  and  with 
which  the  Scottish  specimens  are  stated  closely  to  agree. 

The  next  example  of  the  remains  of  the  Beaver  from 
British  localities  which  may  here  be  cited,  is  that  recorded 
by  Mr.  Okes  in  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society. 
The  specimens  consisted  of  two  left  rami  of  two  lower 
jaws,  which  were  dug  up  in  181 8,  about  three  miles  south 
of  Chatteris,  in  the  bed  of  the  old  West  Water,  formerly 
a  considerable  branch  of  communication  between  the  Ouse 
and  river  Nen,  but  which,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  fen  people,  has  been  choked  up  for  more  than  two 
centuries.*  The  length  of  one  of  the  lower  jaws  was  four 
inches  eight  lines. 

*  Mr.  Okes  says,  ^  The  accuracy  of  this  tradition  respecting  the  old  West 
Water,  is  proved  by  the  following  extract  from  an  order  of  Council  quoted  in 
Dugdale^s  History  of  the  Fens. 

**Anno  1617,  9  Mali,  15  Jac.— 'That  the  rivers  of  Wisbeche,  and  all  the 
branches  of  the  Nene  and  West  Water  be  clensed,  and  made  in  brcdth  and  depth 
as  much  as  by  antient  record  they  have  been.* "  Cambridge  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  i.  1822,  p.  175. 

o  2 
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John  Hunter  had  obtained,  from  a  mose-pit  in  Berkshire, 
the  upper  jaw  and  the  right  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
Beaver.  These  are  rather  smaller,  and  belonged  to  a 
younger  animal  than  the  Cambridgeshire  specimens ;  but 
the  portion  of  the  skull  exemplifies  the  character  of  the 
European  Beaver,  in  the  extension  of  the  nasal  bones  to 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  orbits.  This  character  is  also 
well  shown  in  the  skull  of  a  Beaver  more  recently  disin- 
terred from  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  figured  at  the 
head  of  the  present  section.  The  transverse  line  touching 
the  point  of  the  nasal  bones,  intersects  the  orbits  behind 
their  middle  part ;  in  the  Canadian  Beaver  the  transverse 
line  touching  the  same  points  of  the  nasal  bones,  usually 
intersects  the  antorbital  processes.  In  the  view  of  the  base 
of  the  skull  {fig.  74)  the  complex  inflections  of  the  enamel 
upon  the  grinding  surface  of  the  molar  teeth  is  shown.  A 
very  characteristic  part  of  the  skull  of  the  Beaver  was, 
however,  lost  in  the  specimen  figured.  In  an  entire  skull 
recovered,  with  a  great  part  of  the  skeleton,  from  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire fens,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, the  character  alluded  to  is  well  shown.  It  is  mani- 
fested in  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  which 
has  a  peculiar  cavity  on  the  under  and  outer  surface,  as  if  the 
bone  had  been  pressed  upwards  when  soft,  or  indented  by 
the  end  of  a  finger.  This  cavity  lodges  a  peculiar  sac 
of  the  pharynx  in  the  recent  animal ;  some  additional 
lubrication  is  perhaps  requisite  to  facilitate  the  deglutition 
of  the  coarse  vegetable  substances  which  chiefly  consti- 
tute the  food  of  the  Beaver.  This  cavity  is  both  deeper 
and  wider  in  the  old  British  Beaver,  than  in  the  Canada 
species.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  skull 
above-cited,  from  the  Cambridge  fens  : 
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In.  Lines. 
Length  of  the  skull        .            .             .             .            5         8 
Breadth  of  do.                             .             .            .            4         2 
Length  of  the  lower  jaw             ...            4         3 
Height  of  do.  at  the  coronoid  process      .            .            2         6 

These  remains  of  the  Beaver  were  met  with  in  nearly 
the  same  position  and  locality  as  those  in  which  the  bones 
of  the  Otter,  described  at  pp.  119 — 122,  were  found. 

Mr.  Lyell  cites,  from  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  G^lo- 
gique  de  France,  tom.  ii.  p.  26,  M.  Morren's  discovery,  in 
the  peat  of  Flanders,  of  the  bones  of  Otters  and  Beavers ; 
and  he  observes,  ^^but  no  remains  have  been  met  with 
belonging  to  those  extinct  quadrupeds,  of  which  the  living 
congeners  inhabit  warmer  latitudes,  such  as  the  Elephant, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Hyaena,  and  Tiger,  though 
these  are  so  common  in  superficial  deposits  of  silt,  mud, 
sand,  or  stalactite,  in  various  districts  throughout  Great 
Britain.  Their  absence  seems  to  imply  that  they  have 
ceased  to  live  before  the  atmosphere  of  this  part  of  the 
world  acquired  that  cold  and  humid  character  which 
favours  the  growth  of  peat.**'  *  The  Ox,  the  Horse,  the 
Roebuck,  the  Red  Deer,  the  Wild  Boar,  the  Brown  Bear, 
the  Wolf,  and  the  Beaver,  of  which  animals  the  bones  have 
been  found  under  similar  circumstances  in  fens  and  peat- 
bogs, have  doubtless  all  existed  as  wild  animals  in  this 
country  since  the  formation  of  the  peat  began,  and  have 
been  either  gradually  domesticated  or  extirpated  by  man. 

With  respect  to  the  historical  records  and  notices  of  the 
Beaver  as  an  indigenous  quadruped  of  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Neill,  in  an  interesting  Memoir  on  the  Beavers  of  Scotland, "(• 
states,  that  no  mention  of  such  an  animal  occurs  in  any  of 
the  public  records  now  extant.     In  an  act,  dated  June 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  1837,  vol.  iii.  p.  187» 
f  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  voL  i.  p.  177. 
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1424,  c.  22.,  "  Of  the  cnBtome  of  fiirringes,'"  he  says : — 
^'  mertricks  (martens,)  fowmartes  (polecats,)  otters  and 
tods  (foxes)  are  specified,  but  not  a  word  is  said  of 
Beavers,  although  these,  had  thej  existed,  must  have  been 
most  valuable  of  all,  not  only  for  their  iurs,  but  for  the 
substance  called  castor,  found  in  the  inguinal  (preputial) 
glands  of  the  animal,  which,  in  those  days  still  retained 
some  share  of  its  ancient  repute  as  a  medicine.'*^  The 
Beaver  might,  however,  have  become  so  scarce  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  15th  century,  as  to  be  not  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature.  At  an  earlier  period,  towards  the 
end  of  the  12th  century,  Giraldus  de  Barri,  in  his  '  Itinerar 
rium  Gambrise,^  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  speaking  of  the  river  Teivi  in 
Cardiganshire,  says,  ^^  Inter  universos  Cambrise  seu  etiam 
Llo^gria;  fluvios,  solus  hie  castores  habet  ;^  and  adds,  ^^  In 
Albania  quippe,  ut  fertur,  fluvio  similiter  unico  habentnr 
sed  rari."*^  From  which  it  would  appear  that  the  Beaver  still 
existed  in  Scotland,  but  had  then  become  a  scarce  animal. 

Hector  Boethius,  however,  enumerates  the  Beavers, 
'y?in,^  among  the  animals  which  abounded  in  and  about 
Loch  Ness,  and  whose  furs  were  in  request  for  exportation 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  when  he  published 
his  Description  and  History  of  Scotland. 

Dr.  Walker,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  in  his  '  Mammalia  Scotica,**  *  states, 
on  the  authority  of  Giraldus,  that  Beavers  formerly  existed 
in  the  country ;  and  Mr.  Neill  adds,  that  Dr.  Walker  in 
his  lectures  used  to  mention  that  the  Scotch  Highlanders 
still  retain,  by  tradition,  a  peculiar  Gaelic  name  for  the 
animal ;  this  name,  he  was  informed  by  Dr.  Stuart  of  Lass, 
is  Losleathany  derived  from  lo8^  the  tail,  point,  or  end  of  a 

*  Posthumous  Essays  on  Natural  History,  &c.,  8vo.     Edited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart. 
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thing,  and  leathan,  broad;  or  ^ Dobran  losleathan,'*  the 
Broad-tailed  Otter.  Dr.  Stuart  adds  that  he  recollects  to 
have  heard  of  a  tradition  among  the  Highlanders,  that  the 
"  Beaver,  or  Broad-tailed  Otter,  once  abounded  in  Loch- 
aber." 

The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Beaver  in  Wales, 
within   the  historical  period,  is  more  decisive.     Pennant 
cites  a  passage  from  a  remarkable  and  interesting  document 
of  the   9th  century,    '  Leges  Wallicae,**   or   the    Laws  of 
Howel  the  Grood,  (Hywel  D'ha,)  book  iii.  §  11,  12,  in 
which  the  prices  of  furs  are  regulated. 
The  Marten'*s  skin  is  valued  at  24rf. 
The  Otter's  (Ddyfrgi,  or  Lutra,)  at  \2d. 
The  Beaver'*8  (Llosdlydan,  or  Castor,)  at  I20d. 
Which   shows  that  the  Beaver  had   become   very   scarce 
at  that  period,  but  that  it  was  still  hunted  for  its  skin, 
which  was  held  in  high  estimation. 

Mr.  Neill,  who  likewise  cites  this  authority  in  his  Me- 
moir on  the  Beavers  of  Scotland,  notices  the  similarity 
between  the  Welsh  and  Gaelic  names.  And  then  quotes 
the  '  Itinerarium  Cambriae  "*  of  Sylvester  Giraldus  de  Barri. 
"This  writer,'**'  says  Mr.  Neill,  "made  his  journey  into 
Wales,  towards  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century,  or  about  three 
hundred  years  after  the  date  of  the  laws  of  Hywel  D  ''ha, 
as  the  attendant  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Baldwin, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  zeal  led  him  personally 
to  excite  the  Welshmen  to  join  in  the  projected  crusades. 
In  such  company,  and  on  such  an  errand,  Giraldus  must 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  best 
informed  people  of  the  districts  through  which  he  passed  ; 
and  that  he  was  inclined  to  be  an  observer  of  nature,  is 
proved  by  the  single  fact,  that  when  he  arrives  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  river  Teivi  in  Cardiganshire,  he  immediately 
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eeems  to  for^t  the  object  of  hia  misBioD,  makes  a  long 
digreBsion  on  the  natural  bistor;  of  the  Beaver,  and  en- 
larges with  evident  satisfaction  on  the  habits  of  that  singu- 
lar animal." — "  He  mentions  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
habitations  of  the  Bearers  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
grove  of  willow-treee,  rude  and  natural  without,  but  art- 
fully constructed  within ;  that  the  Beaver  has  four  teeth, 
two  above,  and  two  below,  which  cut  like  a  carpenter's 
axe ;  and  that  it  has  a  broad  short  tail,  thick  tike  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  which  it  uses  as  a  rudder  in  swimming." 
The  passage  in  which  Qiraldus  states  that,  in  his  day, 
the  Beaver  continued  to  exist  in  the  river  Teivi  alone, 
of  all  the  rivers  of  Wales,  has  been  already  cited. 

Pennant  says  that  "Two  or  three  waters  in  the  Prin- 
cipality still  bear  the  name  of  Llyn  gr  qfangt,  or  the 
Beaver  Lake." 

Tradition  refers  the  name  and  arms  of  the  town  of  Be- 
verley in  Yorkshire,  to  tbe  fact  of  Beavers  having  abounded 
in  the  neighbouring  river  Hull. 


^.76. 


Lover  jaw  of  Bearer,  Nat.  liie.     Peal  Most,  Nei 
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Fig.  76. 


Fossil.     Kenfs  Hole. 


ARVICOLA  AMPHIBIA.     Water  Vole, 


Water-rat, 

Cktmpagnci  des  oavemes^ 

Arvieola  ompAs&io, 


BucKLAND,  Reliquiae  Dilnyianse,  pu  18,  pL  1 1,  12. 
CuviER,  Ossein.  Fossils,  torn.  y.  pL  1,  p.  54. 
OwsN,  Report  of  British  Association  for  1842. 


Mr.  Okes,  in  his  interesting  Paper  on  the  Fossil  Beaver 
of  Cambridgeshire,  contrasts  the  recent  nature  of  its  matrix 
with  the  more  ancient  subjacent  diluvial  clay,  in  which 
remains  of  the  Mammoth  or  extinct  Elephant  had  been 
found;  and  he  recurs  to  the  authority  of  Ouvier,  who, 
among  the  several  general  laws  which  he  has  laboured  to 
establish,  concerning  the  relations  of  organized  remains, 
and  the  strata  which  contain  them,  has  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing important  conclusions :  ^'  that  the  bones  of  species 
which  are  apparently  the  same  with  those  that  still  exist 
alive,  are  never  found  except  in  the  very  latest  alluvial 
deposits,  or  those  which  are  either  formed  on  the  sides  of 
rivers,  or  in  the  bottoms  of  ancient  lakes  or  marshes  now 
dried  up,  or  in  the  substance  of  beds  of  peat,  or  in  the 
fissures  and  caverns  of  certain  rocks,  or  at  sniaJl  depths 
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below  the  present  surface,  in  places  where  they  may  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  debris,  or  even  buried  by  man ;  and, 
although  these  bones  are  the  most  recent  of  all,  they  are 
almost  always,  owing  to  their  superficial  situation,  the 
worst  preserved;^  ♦ 

The  fossil  remains,  however,  of  the  Beaver  discovered  in 
the  lacustrine  clay  with  the  submerged  forest  at  Bacton, 
and  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Warburton  at  Southwold,  and 
by  Mr.  Lyell  at  Thorpe,  from  the  fluvio-marine  crag,  carry 
back  the  date  of  this  existing  species  to  the  pliocene  ter- 
tiary period,  when  it  was  the  associate  of  the  Mammoth, 
Rhinoceros,  and  Hippopotamus. 

The  like  antiquity  of  another  and  smaller  Bodent  of  the 
Beaver  family,  still  existing  in  most  of  our  British  rivers 
and  smaller  streams  and  ditches,  is  more  abundantly  testi- 
fied by  the  numerous  fossils  of  a  species  of  Arvicola,  which 
I  have  been  unable  satisfactorily  to  distinguish  from  the 
Arvicola  amphibia^  or  common  Water-rat. 

Dr.  Buckland  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  have 
noticed  the  fossil  Arvicola  in  British  localities,  observing, 
with  regard  to  the  Kirkdale  cavern,  that  "  the  teeth  which 
occur,  perhaps  in  greatest  abundance,  are  those  of  the 
Watei^rat ;  for  in  almost  every  specimen  I  have  collected 
or  seen  of  the  osseous  breccia,  there  are  teeth  or  broken 
fragments  of  the  bones  of  this  little  animal  mixed  with,  and 
adhering  to,  the  fragments  of  all  the  larger  bones.  These 
rats  may  be  supposed  to  have  abounded  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  which  I  have  shown  probably  existed  at  that  time 

in  this  neighbourhood.^-f 

The  abundance  of  these  small  aquatic  Mammals  in  the 
Kirkdale  cave,  at  first  view  suggests  a  very  common  cou- 

•  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 
t  Rcliquias  Diluvianae,  p.  1 8. 
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dition  of  limestone  caves  as  the  cause  of  their  introduction, 
viz.,  that  of  being  traversed  by  small  rivers,  which  in  some 
limestone  countries  lose  themselves  in  cavities,  and  after 
running  through  a  series  of  subterranean  caverns,  reappear 
on  the  surface  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  they  first 
disappeared.  A  change  in  the  relative  levels  and  other 
physical  features  of  a  country,  and  a  variety  of  other  modi- 
fying circumstances,  might  afterwards  alter  the  relation  of 
a  cavern  to  such  subterraneous  stream. 

Dr.  Buckland,  however,  is  disposed  to  refer  the  intro- 
duction of  the  smaller  Mammalia,  as  well  as  the  larger 
ones,  to  the  agency  of  the  hyronas.  He  says,*  "  The  ex- 
treme abundance  of  the  teeth  of  Water-rats  has  also  been 
alluded  to ;  and  though  the  idea  of  hytenas  eating  rats 
may  appear  ridiculous,  it  is  consistent  with  the  omnivorous 
appetite  of  modem  hysenas,  and  with  the  fact,  quoted  by 
Johnson,  that  they  feed  on  small  animals,  us  weU  as  car- 
rion and  bones ;  nor  is  the  disproportion  in  size  of  the 
animal  to  that  of  its  prey  greater  than  that  of  wolves 
and  foxes,  which  are  supposed  by  Captain  Parry  to  feed 
chiefly  on  mice,  during  the  long  winters  of  Melville  Island. 
Heame,  in  his  '  Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean,**  mentions 
the  fact  '  of  a  hill,  called  Grizzly  Bear  Hill,  being  deeply 
furrowed  and  turned  over  like  ploughed  land,  by  bears  in 
search  of  ground  squirrels,  and  perhaps  mice,  which  con- 
stitute a  favourite  part  of  their  food.'  If  bears  eat  mice, 
why  should  not  hyajnas  eat  rats!  Our  largest  dogs  eat 
rats  and  mice ;  jackalls  occasionally  prey  on  mice,  and 
dogs  and  foxes  will  eat  frogs.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  neither  the  size  nor  aquatic  habit  of  the  Water-rat 
would  secure  it  from  the  hyaenas.  They  might  occasion- 
ally, also,  have  eaten  mice,  weasels,  rabbits,  foxes,   and 

*  Reliquiae  Diluviainae,  p.  33. 
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birdfl ;  anrl  in  mafiticating  the  bodies  of  these  small  animals 
with  their  coarse  conical  teeth,  many  bones  and  fragments 
of  bone  wonld  be  pressed  outwards  through  their  lips,  and 
fall  neglected  to  the  gronnd.*^ 

Whatever  cause  may  have  operated  on  the  introduction 
of  the  numerous  Water-rats  into  the  Kirkdale  Cavern,  a 
similar  effect  has  been  produced  in  many  other  caverns, 
both  in  this  and  other  countries.  Dr.  Schmerling  has 
figured  characteristic  remains  of  both  large  and  small 
species  o(  Arvicola  from  the  caverns  of  Li^ge.  The  speci- 
{  mens  of  upper  and  lower  jaw  of  the  Arvicola  ampkHAa^ 

\  figured  at  the  head  of  the  present  section,  are  amongst 

I  several  specimens  of  this  species  from  the  cave  of  Kent^s 

i  Hole,   some   of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

I  Remains  of  the   Arvicola  amphibia^    (\ovreT  jaws)  were 

?  found   in   the   ossiferous  cavern  at   Berry  Head,  Devon, 

i  Some  of  the  bones  from  the  cavernous  fissures  at  Oreston, 

'  show  marks  of  nibbling,  which  may  be  referred  more  pro- 

■ 

'  bably  to  the  incisors  of  a  small  Rodent,  than  to  the  canines 

;  of  a  weasel.* 

Guvier,  to  whom  both  specimens  and  drawings  of  the 
V  Arvicola  from  Kirkdale  were  transmitted,  acknowledges 

f  that  the  jaws  and  teeth  agree  in  size  and  other  characters 

with  the  common  Water-rat,  but  he  found  the  other  bones 
;  to  be  a  little  smaller,  which  led  him  to  suspect  that  the 

J  species  was  not  the  same ;    but  he  adds  that  an   entire 

skull  of  the  fossil  Arvicola  could  alone  determine  the  ques- 
;  tion.     So  desirable  a  specimen  has  not,  hitherto,  been  ob- 

'  tained  from  any  British  cavern.     An  os  innominatum,  the 

I  characteristic  anchylosed  tibia  and  fibula,  and  some  vertc- 

^  bras  of  the  Arvicola  from  Kenfs  Hole,  are  not  inferior  in 

•  size  to  those  of  the  existing  Water-vole,  witli  the  dental 

*  Soc  antti,  p.  118. 
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and  maxiUary  characters  of  which,  the  fossils  of  both  Kirk- 
dale  and  Kenf^s  Hole  closely  agree.  The  upper  incisors 
have  a  slightly  convex  and  entire  anterior  enamelled  sur- 
face, which  in  the  fossils  has  lost  the  deep  yellow  colour  that 
characterises  the  enamel  in  the  recent  Water-vole.  The  first 
molar  consists  of  five  triangular  prisms,  one  anterior,  two 
on  the  outer,  and  two  on  the  inner  side,  alternately  dis- 
posed ;  the  second  molar  has  four  triangular  prisms,  as  has 
also  the  third  molar;  and  these  teeth,  (fig.  76  a,)  pro- 
gressively decrease  in  size  from  the  first  to  the  last,  as  in 
the  recent  species.  The  molars  of  the  lower  jaw,  (fig. 
76  i,)  present  the  same  close  correspondence  with  those  in 
the  recent  Water-vole. 

Remains  of  the  Arvicola  amphibia  have  been  found  in 
newer  pliocene  deposits,  associated  with  those  of  the  usual 
extinct  Mammalia,  as  at  Erith  and  Stutton,  at  Grayford, 
Kent,  and  at  Grays  in  Essex.  They  are  very  abundant  in 
the  lacustrine  deposits,  and  the  fluvio-marine  crag  along  the 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk  coasts.  It  is  only  from  some  of  the 
older  tertiary  deposits  in  these  parts,  that  I  have  noticed 
any  well-marked  indications  of  a  species  of  Arvicola  dis- 
tinct from  any  now  known  to  inhabit  Britain.  The  re- 
mains to  which  I  refer  were  portions  of  upper  and  lower 
jaws,  discovered  in  the  older  pliocene  crag  near  Norwich, 
from  which  molars  of  Mastodon  a/ngustidem  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  they  indicated  a  species  of  Arvicola  intermediate 
in  size  between  the  Water-vole  {Arvicola  amphibia^)  and 
the  Field- vole  {Arvicola  arvalis). 
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Fig.  77. 


a 


a,  c,  Nat  size.    KenCs  Hole. 

ARVICOLA  AGRESTIS.     Field  Vole. 

Young  Water-roLt  Bucicland,  Reliqais  DiluYiaiUB,  p.  265,  pL 

xLfig.  ll.(?) 
Petit  Campagnol  da  Cbtwnu*,  Cuviui,  Ottem.  Fouils,  ▼.  pL  1,  p.  54. 

The  best  preserved  fossil  specimens,  from  the  caves  at 
Kirkdale  and  Torquay,  of  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  the  species 
of  Arvwola  which  arc  inferior  in  size  to  the  common 
Water-rat,  appear  to  me  to  be  identical  with  the  corres- 
ponding parts  of  two  of  our  existing  Voles.  The  jaw  a, 
and  leg-bone  ^,  figured  above,  agree  with  those  of  the 
species  with  rootless  molars  figured  by  Mr.  Bell  in  his 
British  Quadrupeds,  p.  325,  as  the  Field- vole,  Arvicola 
agrestis  of  Fleming,  which  is  the  Mus  arvalis  of  Pallas. 

Cuvier  cites  the  jaws,  teeth,  and  a  thigh-bone,  appa- 
rently of  this  little  Rodent,  from  the  cave  at  Kirkdale, 
which  parts,  he  says,  do  not  surpass  in  size  the  common 
Field- vole,  (Mtis  arvalis,  Linn.);  but  adds  that  the  femur, 
though  of  the  same  length,  is  sensibly  thicker,  (plus  large 
transversalenient).  The  anchylosed  tibia  {t)  and  fibula  (/), 
fig.  77,  from  Ken^s  Hole  agree,  like  the  jaws,  with  that 
of  the  existing  Field-vole.     A  magnified  view  of  the  grind- 
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ing  surface  of  the  three  lower  molar  teeth  is  given  at  J, 
and  the  jaw  a,  is  figured  of  the  natural  size.  These  speci- 
mens have  all  the  characters  of  the  fossils  of  the  extinct 
Mammalia  of  the  cave,  Kent'*s  Hole,  from  which  they  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  Mac  Enery ;  they  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

A  bank  covering  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  Roman 
fortification  near  Cirencester,  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Mr.  Brown,  who  has  interested  himself  in  the  collection  of 
the  fossils  of  that  neighbourhood,  as  being  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  minute  jaws  and  other  bones  which  it  con- 
tained :  these  were  chiefly  remains  of  Field-voles,  mixed 
with  those  of  Shrews ;  and,  though  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  category  of  fossils,  the  fact  seems  worthy  of  notice  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  abimdance  in  which  such  bones 
and  teeth  are  occasionally  found  accumulated  in  similar 
superficial  situations. 
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a,  c,  Nat.  lize.     Kent*s  Hole. 

ARVICOLA  PRATENSIS.    Bank  Vole. 

For  the  knowledge  of  this  Vole,  as  a  fossil  of  equal  an- 
tiquity with  the  preceding,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Water- 
house,  whose  special  study  of  the  osteology  and  dentition 
of  the  Bodent  quadrupeds,  particularly  quaUiies  him  for 
discriminating  the  nearly  equal-sized  and  closely-allied  spe- 
cies of  the  present  genus.  The  Bank-vole  is  distinguished 
from  the  Field-vole,  in  addition  to  the  characters  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Bell,*  by  the  early  addition  of  roots  to  the 
molar  teeth ;  the  crowns  of  these  teeth  are  also  narrower 
in  proportion  to  their  antero-posterior  extent,  than  in  the 
Arvicola  agrestis ;  both  this  character,  and  the  smaller  size 
of  the  jaws,  are  shown  in  the  specimens  figured  above, 
where  J  is  a  magnified  view  of  the  grinding  surface  of  the 
upper  molars,  and  d  that  of  the  lower  molars.  They  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  Mac  Enery  from  Kent'^s  Hole,  and  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

These  remains  of  the  Bank  Vole  carry  back,  more  un- 
equivocally, perhaps,  than  those  referred  to  the  Field-vole, 
the  date  of  these  small  and  feeble  Rodents  to  the  remote 
antiquity  of  the  sera  of  the  great  extinct  Cave-mammalia. 
The  existence  of  the  little  Bank-vole  as  a  living  member 
of  the  Ikitish  Fauna,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  who 
has  described  it  under  the  name  of  Arvicola  riparia.'f 

*  Dritish  Quadrupeds,  p.  331. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1 832,  p.  1 09. 
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Fiff.  79. 

Kirkdale,  Nat  size,     a,  6,  molars  magnified. 


MUS  MUSCULUS.  (?)     Mouse. 

Af<nue,  BucKLAND,  Reliqnise  DiluTian®,  pp.  19,  265,  pi.  11, 

figs.  7,  8,  9. 
RtU  des  Oavernet^  Cuvier,  Ossemens  Fossiles,  torn,  y.,  pt  i.  p.  55. 

Mut  musculus/ossilif^  Karo,  Denkschriften  der  Vaterland  :    Gesellschaft 

der  Aerate  und  Naturf.  8to.  Schwabens. 

Most  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  species  of  true  Mus  has 
been  yielded  by  the  fossils  from  Kirkdale  cavern,  of  which  a 
lower  jaw  and  teeth  are  figured  in  the  '  Reliquiae  Diluvianse.'* 
Instead  of  the  molars  being  rootless,  and  with  deeply- 
inflected  plates  of  enamel,  a  structure  which  approximates 
our  so-called  Water-rats  and  Field-mice  to  the  Beaver, 
the  true  Bats  and  Mice  have  the  crowns  of  the  molars 
simply  tuberculate,  with  the  enamel  bent  into  slight  de^ 
pressions  on  the  grinding  surface,  and  the  crown  is  always 
supported  by  well-developed  roots  :  this  more  simple  form 
of  tooth  governs  the  mixed  diet  of  the  true  Murida^  the 
occasional  carnivorous  habits  of  which  are  well  known. 
The  fossil  specimens  of  this  genus  differ  from  the  common 
Mouse  only  by  a  slight  superiority  of  size. 

Fossil  remains  of  species  of  Mus  have  been  found  in  the 
tertiary  beds  at  QEningen  ;  in  caves  in  the  South  of 
France,*  and  in  Belgium."f- 

*  Serrea,  Journal  de  06oL,  iii.,  p.  254.  f  Schmerling,  loc.  cit. 
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Nnt.  sixe.     Koiit>  Hole. 


LEPUS  TIMIDUS.     Hare. 


Hare,  or  very  large  rahUt^  Bucklano,  Reliquiie  DiliiTianic,  pp.  19,  2fi7« 

pi  13,  fig.  8. 
Litrre  d^e  caveme$^  CrviBR,  Osneroenn  FomiIcb,  tom.  ▼.  pt  i.  p.  5.5 


The  land  that  could  grow  vegetation  sufficient  for  the 
sustenance  of  colossal  Mammoths,  ponderous  Rhinoceroses, 
and  huge  species  of  Deer  and  Oxen,  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  afforded  an  abundant  table  for  the  smaller  grami- 
nivorous quadrupeds,  as  the  Hares  and  Rabbits ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  these,  like  the  weakest  species  of  the 
pliocene  Camivora,  have  survived  and  escaped  those  exter- 
minating influences  to  which  the  gigantic  quadrupeds  have 
succumbed. 

Dr.  Buckland  makes  mention  of  ^Hhe  jaw  of  a  Hare,  and 
a  few  teeth  and  bones  of  Rabbits  and  Mice,  amongst  the 
fossils  of  the  Kirkdale  Cave,"*'  and  has  given  excellent  figures 
of  them  in  the  '  Reliquiae  Diluvianaj.**  Cuvier  notices  these 
illustrations  of  the  fossil  Leporida^  in  his  great  work.  The 
heel-bono    (calcaneum)   figured   in    PI.  x.   fig.    14,   of  the 
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'  Reliquiae,'  has,  he  says,  "  the  size  and  shape  of  that  of  a 
Hare  f**  the  metatarsal  bone,  PL  x.  figs.  15  and  16,  is  that 
of  the  outer  toe,  and  is  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  a  Hare,  but 
is  proportionally  thicker.  Cuvier  adds,  that  he  himself 
possesses  a  first  phalanx  of  the  hind  foot  from  Kirkdale, 
which  is  also  a  little  thicker  in  proportion  than  in  the 
Hare  ;  but  the  distal  end  of  a  tibia  from  the  same  cavern, 
exactly  resembles  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Hare,  and, 
with  regard  to  a  portion  of  jaw,  he  says,  "  I  cannot  per- 
ceive any  difference  that  can  be  regarded  of  a  specific 
nature ;''  and  concludes  that,  "  if  these  fragments  apper- 
tain to  a  known  species,  it  must  be  the  Hare ;  the  Rabbit 
would  have  them  smaller  and  more  slender.'" 

The  fossil  lower  jaws,  from  both  Kirkdale  and  Kent's 
Hole  which  I  have  examined,  have  presented  a  somewhat 
shorter  interspace  between  the  molars  and  incisors,  than  in 
the  common  Hare  of  this  country,  with  the  same  propor- 
tions of  depth  and  other  dimensions,  and  the  same  sized 
teeth;  whereby  it  would  appear  that  the  Hare  of  the 
caves  had  a  rather  shorter  head,  and  resembled  in  that 
respect  the  variety  or  species  to  which  the  name  of  Lepus 
Hibernicus  has  been  given,  and  which  has  also  somewhat 
stouter  limbs  than  our  English  Hare. 

I  cannot  detect  any  difference  between  the  fossil  Hare 
and  the  Irish  Hare  in  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the 
bones  of  the  extremities :  a  very  little  increase  of  thick- 
ness being  all  that  distinguishes  the  Irish  from  the  English 
Hare  in  these  parts  of  the  skeleton. 

Fossil  remains  of  a  Hare  have  been  discovered  by  Croizet 
in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Puy  de  Dome ;  by  Serres,  in 
the  ossiferous  caves  of  Montpelier,  and  by  Schmerling  in 
those  of  the  Province  of  Li^ge. 
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naMt,  RUCKLAND,  Rcliquis  IKIuriann,  p.  10,  pi.  i.  li. 

LapiK  da  ranriKi,  CuviiR,  Ounnena  Fouilpi,  t.  pi.  i.  p.  .5.1. 

Op  tliia  Binallcr  spepies  of  the  Hare  tribe  portions  of  the 
Jaws,  teeth,  and  bones  of  the  extremities,  have  been  found 
fossil  in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  in  Kent's  Hole,  and  in  the 
cave  at  Berry  Head,  Torquay ;  they  closely  accord  with 
the  corresponding  parts  in  the  existing  wild  Rabbit. 

The  specimen  fignred  is  the  right  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  young  individual,  Irom  Kent's  Hole;  it  is  now  in 
the  British  Mnscnm. 

Bones  of  the  Rabbit  form  part  of  the  osseous  breccia  of 
Corsica.  MM.  Serres,  Dubreuil,  and  Jean-Jean,*  de- 
scribe and  fipure  tlie  fossil  remains  of  two  varieties  of  the 
Lepus  euniculux,  which  they  discovered  in  the  caverns  at 
Lunel-Viel. 

*  Rcchcrchct  lur  let  Oiwnieiio  IliimBtikii  ilea  C&vemri  ie  Lu^r^Vip1,  4ln, 
IRS!),  p.  130,  pi.  X. 
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LAGOMYS  SPEL^US.     Cave  Pika. 

The  fossil  above  figured  possesBes  more  than  ( 
interest.  None  of  the  circamstancea  attending  its  dis- 
covery, nor  any  character  deducible  from  its  colour  or  che- 
^  mical  state,  indicate  it  to  be  an  older  fossil  than  the  jawa 
and  teeth  of  the  Hares,  Rabbits,  Field-voles,  or  Water- 
voles  already  described ;  yet  it  imqueetionably  attests  the 
former  existence  in  England  of  a  species  of  Bodent,  whose 
genus  not  only  is  unrepresented  at  the  present  day  in  our 
British  Fauna,  but  bos  long  ceased  to  exist  in  any  part 
of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  sole  evidence  of  the  geographical  range  of  the 
Pikas,  or  tail-less  Hares,  having  ever  extended  to  Eu- 
rope, has  been  in  fact  derived  from  fossil  remains;  and 
before  natural  history  began  to  profit  by  the  systematic 
study  of  snch  evidences,  every  other  trace  of  the  genus 
Lagomys  had  been  so  completely  obliterated  in  En- 
rope,  that  Zoolo^sts  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
such  a  form  in  the  Kodent  Order,  until  Pallas  made  his 
journey  into  Siberia,  when  ho  announced  the  existence 
of  three  species  of  the  tail-less  Hares  as  the  most  c 
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little  animals  which  he  had  detected  in  that  remote  and 
unfrequented  region. 

The  Pikas  are  remarkable  for  their  industrial  instincts, 
which  lead  them  in  the  summer  season  to  select  and  drj 
a  quantity  of  herbage  for  their  winter  provision.  These 
haystacks,  which  are  sometimes  six  or  seven  feet  high,  are 
a  valuable  resource  for  the  horses  of  the  sable-hunters. 
Since  the  time  of  Pallas,  species  of  Lagofnys  have  been 
discovered  at  a  considerable  altitude  on  the  Himalayas, 
and  also  in  North  America. 

The  former  existence  of  Pikas,  or  tail-less  Hares  in  Europe, 
appears  to  have  been  first  recognised  by  Cuvier,*  who  deter- 
mined a  species,  nearly  allied  to  the  Lagomys  alpinus  of 
Siberia,  amongst  the  fossils  of  the  ossiferous  breccia  at  Gette, 
in  Corsica;  and  he  was  led  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
another  species  of  Lagomys^  by  the  inspection  of  certain 
drawings  of  fossil  jaws,  and  other  bones  irom  the  breccias , 
of  Gibraltar,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Adrien  Camper. 

The  relations  of  these  fossils  to  the  Siberian  genus  La- 
gomys were  more  definitely  pointed  out  by  Wagner  in 
Kastner^s  '  Archiv  fur  Naturgeschichte,'  tom.  iv. 

The  fossil  from  Kent'^s  Hole  consists  of  the  facial  or 
maxillary  part  of  the  skull  of  a  full-grown  individual,  with 
the  molar  and  incisive  teeth  in  situ  on  one  side,  demon- 
strating the  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  large  anterior  chisel- 
shaped  incisor,  (fig.  82,)  and  the  small  posterior  supple- 
mentary incisors,  (t,  fig.  83,)  which  the  genus  Lagomys  has 
in  common  with  the  ordinary  Hares  and  Babbits. 

The  dentition  of  the  small  Siberian  tail-less  Hares 
closely  resembles  that  in  the  true  genus  Leptts,  in  the  form 
of  the  teeth,  and  differs  principally  in  the  absence  of  the 
small  molar  tooth  which  terminates  the  series  posteriorly 

*  Ossemens  FossilcA,  tom.  iv.  pp.  174,  I7K. 
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ill  the  Hare  ;  the  number  of  molars  is  thus  reduced  in  the 
Lagomys  to  five  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  instead  of 
six,  as  in  the  Hares ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  sub-generic 
distinction  that  the  fossil  from  Kent'*s  Hole  demonstrates. 

This  fossil  agrees  in  size  with  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  skull  of  the  existing  Siberian  species,  called  Lagomys 
pusilluSy  but  it  resembles  more  in  its  configuration  that 
of  the  Lagomys  alpinus^  which  is  the  larger  Siberian 
species ;  the  fossil  presents,  for  example,  a  less  relative 
depth  of  the  fore  part  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper 
jaw,  than  in  the  Lagomys  pusillus  ;  the  characteristic  de- 
scending obtuse  process  (fl,  fig.  82)  of  the  malar  bone  over- 
hangs in  a  greater  degree  the  alveolar  process  than  in  the 
Lagomys  pusillus :  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma  is  slightly 
convex  in  the  Lagomys  spelaus^  not  concave  as  in  the 
Lagomys  pusillus:  the  suborbital  foramen  beneath  the 
vacuity  in  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxillary  is  relatively 
larger  than  in  the  Lagomys  pusillus^  and  is  divided  on  both 
sides  of  the  face  by  a  slender  osseous  bar,  which  makes  it 
double. 

Pallas  alludes  to  the  idea  entertained  by  some  Naturalists 
of  his  time,*  that  the  Cavies  of  South  America  were  modified 
Hares  or  Rabbits,  and  he  saw  that  the  transmutation 
theory  might  be  more  plausibly  applied  to  the  Siberian 
leporine  animals,  which,  retaining  the  essential  character 
of  the  dentition  and  internal  organization  of  the  Hare,  but 
with  curtailed  ears  and  shorter  hind  legs,  have  entirely 
lost  the  small  trace  of  tail  which  that  animal  possesses. 

The  great  naturalist  of  Asiatic  Russia  remarks,  however, 
with  his  wonted   sound  judgment :  — "  Sed    non   est   ea 

*  See  BufTon^s  Histoire  Naturelle,  "  Degeneration  des  Animaox,^*  torn,  xiv., 
p.  37*2  ;  who  does  not,  however,  admit  the  application  of  the  hypothesis  of  transmu- 
tation to  the  South  American  Rodentia. 
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Naturffi  rerum  paupertas,  ut  depravatioue  fonnanim  vor 
rietatem  sibi  queerere  yelit ;  estque,  ut  omnia  probant, 
imaginaria  hoec  specierum  transmutatio.'*^  We  can  now 
add  to  the  proofs  of  the  stability  of  generic  and  specific 
characters  which  Pallas  might  have  derived  from  the  oiga- 
nization  of  the  Siberian  species  oi  Lagomys^  the  fact  that 
a  species  of  that  genus  whose  chief  external  characters 
might  be  explained  by  hypothetical  degeneration  of  the 
ears,  hind-legs,  and  tail  of  the  Hare,  claims  as  high  an 
antiquity  as  any  species  of  the  true  genus  LepuB. 

Remains  of  a  Lagomys  were  discovered  by  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  in  a  lacustrine  deposit  at 
(Eningen,  associated,  like  the  Pika  of  Kent^s  Hole,  with 
a  species  of  Fox,  indistinguishable  from  that  now  exist- 
ing, and  affording  another  of  those  instructive  examples 
which  exliibit  a  gradual  passage  from  an  ancient  Fauna, 
or  animal  population,  to  that  which  now  prevails. 
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ELEPHAS  PRIMIGENIUS.     Mammoth. 

Ekpkcuprimigemu$j  Blumknbach,    Voigt^t    Magir 

cine,  Dd.  ▼• 
ElSphant/otaile  ou  Mammouih  de$  Ruttei^  Cuvixr,  Annalet  da  Mm^am, 

torn.  TiiL  Osaem.  FoMilet,  t.  i. 
FouU  Elephanif  Buckland,   Reliquiae    DiluTi- 

anae,  p.  171. 
Elepkas  primigeniwt  or  Mammoth,  Owkn,  Report  of  Britith  Amo- 

ciation^  1843. 

When  the  science  of  fossil  organic  remains  was  less 
advanced  than  it  is  at  present,  when  its  facts  and  generali- 
zations were  new,  and  sounded  strange  not  only  to  ears 
unscientific  but  to  anatomists  and  naturalists,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  former  existence  of  animals  in  countries 
where  the  like  had  not  been  known  within  the  memory  of 
man,  still  more  of  species  that  had  never  been  seen  alive 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  was  received  with  distrust  and 
doubt,  and  many  endeavours  were  made  to  explain  these 
phenomena  by  reference  to  circumstances  which  experience 
showed  to  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  tropical  animals 
into  temperate  zones  within  the  historical  period. 

When  Cuvier  first  announced  the  presence  of  remains  of 
Elephants,  Bhlnoccroses  and  Hippopotamuses  in  the  super- 
ficial unstratificd  deposits  of  continental  Europe,  he  was 
reminded  of  the  Elephants  that  were  introduced  into  Italy 
by  Pyrrhus  in  the  Roman  wars,  and  afterwards  more 
abundantly,  and  with  the  stranger  quadrupeds  of  con- 
quered tropical  countries,  in  the  Roman  triumphs  and 
games  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  minute  anatomical 
distinctions  by  which  the  great  Comparative  Anatomist 
proved  the  disinterred  fossils  to  have  belonged  to  extinct 
species  of  Elephds^  Hippopotamus^  Rhinoceros^  &c.,  were 
at  first  hardly  appreciated,  and,  by  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries,   were   explained    away   or    di«allowed.      Cuvier, 
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therefore,  appealed  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the  testi- 
monies and  records  of  analogous  Mammalian  fossils  in  the 
British  Isles,  to  the  origin  of  which  it  was  obvious  that 
the  hypothesis  of  Roman  or  other  foreign  introduction 
within  the  historical  period  could  not  be  made  applicable. 

"  If,^^  says  the  founder  of  paleeontological  science,  "  pass- 
ing across  the  German  Ocean,  we  transport  ourselves  into 
Britain,  which,  in  ancient  history,  by  its  position,  could 
not  have  received  many  living  elephants  besides  that  one 
which  Caesar  brought  thither  according  to  Polyflenus ;  *  we 
shall,  nevertheless,  find  there  fossils  in  as  great  abimdance 
as  on  the  continent.**^ 

Guvier  then  cites  the  account  given  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
of  an  elephant^s  fossil  tusk,  disinterred  in  Gray^s  Inn  Lane, 
out  of  the  gravel  twelve  feet  below  the  surface.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  had  obtained  also  the  molars  of  an  elephant  from 
the  county  of  Northampton,  which  were  found  in  blue 
clay  beneath  vegetable  mould  and  loam,  from  three  to 
six  feet  below  the  surface :  these  specimens  were  explained 
by  Dr.  Ciiper  as  having  belonged  to  the  identical  elephant 
brought  over  to  England  by  Caesar ;  but  Cuvier  remarks 
that  too  many  similar  fossils  had  been  found  in  England 
to  render  that  conjecture  admissible.  He  then  proceeds 
to  quote  the  instances  of  this  kind  on  record,  at  the  period 
of  the  publication  of  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles.' 

Dr.  Buckland  adds  the  weighty  objection,  that  the  re- 
mains of  these  Elephants  are  usually  accompanied  in  Eng- 
land, as  on  the  continent,  by  the  bones  of  the  Rhinoceros 
and  Hippopotamus,  animals  which  could  never  have  been 
attached  to  Roman  armies ;  and  I  may  add,  that  the  na- 
tural historians  of  Ireland,  Neville  and  Molineux,  made 
known  in  1715  the  existence  of  fossil  molar  teeth  of  the 

*  Lib.  viii.  c.  23.  §  5.  cited  in  Ossein.  Fossiles,  4to,  18*21,  torn.  L  p.  I'M, 
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Elephant  at  Magherj,  eight  miles  from  Beitarbet  in  the 
county  of  Gavan,  and  similar  eyidences  of  the  Elephant 
have  since  been  discovered  in  other  localities  of  Ireland, 
where  the  armies  of  Csesar  never  set  foot.  Some  other 
hypothesis  must  therefore  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  ex- 
plain these  phenomena. 

Observation,  the  basis  of  all  sound  hjrpotheses^  has  shown 
in  the  first  place  that  the  remains  of  the  Elephants  which 
are  scattered  over  Europe  in  the  unstratified  superficial 
deposits  called  '  Diluvium/  '  Drift/  '  Till/  and  *  Glacio-dilu- 
vium/  as  well  as  those  from  the  upper  tertiary  strata,  are 
specifically  difierent  from  the  teeth  and  bones  of  the  two 
known  existing  Elephants,  Elepkas  indictu  and  EL  afrir 
canus.  This  fundamental  fact,  when  first  appreciated  by 
Cuvier,  who  announced  it  in  1796,  opened  to  him,  he  says, 
entirely  new  views  of  the  theory  of  the  earth,  and  a  rapid 
glance,  guided  by  the  new  and  pregnant  idea,  over  other 
fossil  bones,  made  him  anticipate  all  that  he  afterwards 
proved,  and  determined  him  to  consecrate  to  this  great 
work  the  future  years  of  his  life. 

The  difierences  which  the  skull  of  the  fossil  Elephant 
presents  as  compared  with  the  recent  species  arc,  the  more 
angular  form  and  relative  shortness  of  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cesses ;  the  longer,  more  pointed  and  more  curved  form 
of  the  postorbital  process  ;  the  larger  and  more  prominent 
tubercle  of  the  lachrymal  bone ;  the  greater  length  of  the 
sockets  of  the  tusks ;  the  more  parallel  position  of  the 
right  and  left  sockets  of  the  grinders,  making  the  anterior 
interspace  and  channels  at  the  junction  of  the  rami  of  the 
lower  jaw  proportion  ably  wider  than  in  the  existing  Ele- 
phants. Of  these  characteristics,  I  have  verified  the  last- 
mentioned  instance,  taken  from  the  lower  jaw,  by  observation 
of  English  specimens ;   they  are  well  dis[)Ifiyod  in  the  lower 
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Jaw  of  a  yoHiig  Mammotli,   (fig,  S6),  ilisiiiterreJ  from  a 
Plcietoceue  bed  near  Yiiniioulli  in  Ibo  comity  of  Nurfolk, 


and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  Stone,   of  Garlick 
Hi]l,  London. 
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This  lower  jaw  8l)ow8  also  tliat  the  outer  contonr  of 
one  ramus  meets  that  of  the  other  at  a  more  open  angle 
than  in  the  African  or  Asiatic  Elephant,  and  tliat  the 
symphysis  itself  («),  though  acute  at  this  period  of  life,  is  less 
prolonged ;  in  illustration  of  which  the  figure  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant  at  a  corresponding  age  with  the 
fossil,  is  added.  In  the  older  Mammoths  the  symphysis 
becomes  obtuse ;  were  it  otherwise,  the  prolonged  alveoli 
of  the  fully  developed  tusks  would  have  interfered  with 
the  motion  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  difference  between  the  extinct  and  existing  species  of 
Elephant,  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  has  been 
more  or  less  manifested  by  every  specimen  of  fossil  elephants 
tooth  that  I  have  hitherto  seen  from  British  strata,  and  those 
now  amount  to  upwards  of  three  thousand.  Very  few  of 
them  could  be  mistaken  by  a  comparative  anatomist  for 
the  tooth  of  an  Asiatic  Elephant,  and  they  are  all  obviously 
distinct  from  the  peculiar  molars  of  the  African  Elephant. 

Cuvier,  who  had  recognised  a  certain  range  of  variety 
in  the  structure  of  the  numerous  teeth  of  the  Mammoth 
from  continental  localities,  found  nevertheless,  that  the 
molars  of  the  fossil  Elephant  were  broader  in  proportion 
to  their  length  or  antero-posterior  diameter  than  in  the 
existing  species ;  that  the  transverse  plates  were  thinner 
and  more  numerous  in  the  fossil  molars  than  in  those  of  the 
Indian  Elephant ;  that  a  greater  number  of  plates  en- 
tered into  the  formation  of  the  grinding  surface  of  the 
tooth,  and  that  the  lines  of  enamel  were  less  festooned ; 
but  to  this  character  there  are  exceptions,  especially  in  the 
large  molars  of  aged  individuals. 

The  development,  progressive  complication,  and  suc- 
cession of  the  molar  teeth,  obeyed  the  same  laws  in  the 
ancient   Mammoth,  oh  in   the  existing  Elephant ;  it  may. 
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indeed,  be  affirmed  that  these  most  remarkable  pheno- 
mena in  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
teeth  are  more  fully  and  perfectly  illustrated  by  the 
fossils  which  the  primigenial  Elephants  have  left  in  the 
superficial  deposits  of  England,  than  by  any  collection  of 
the  molars  of  the  Indian  or  AArican  Elephants  now  ex- 
istmg  in  our  metropolitan  museums.  John  Hunter  owed 
most  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  specimens  illustrative  of 
the  succession  and  shedding  of  the  teeth  in  the  genus 
Elephas^  to  the  fossil  molars  of  the  Mammoth,  which,  with 
similar  remains,  he  had  been  silently  collecting  at  a  time 
when  they  attracted  little  if  any  attention,  and  some  years 
before  the  recent  Elephants  teeth  brought  from  India  by 
Mr.  Corse,  afforded  the  materials  for  Mr.  Corsets  and  Sir 
Everard  Homers  papers  on  this  subject  in  the  eighty-ninth 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

In  a  fossil  lower  jaw  of  a  Mammoth,  younger  than 
the  subject  of  figure  86,  which  was  obtained  by  the  late 
John  Gibson,  Esq.,  of  Stratford,  from  the  pleistocene  1)rick- 
earth  at  Uford,  the  remains  of  the  socket  of  the  molar  corres- 
ponding to  the  first  small  one  in  the  Indian  Elephant,  and 
the  crown  of  which  is  divided  into  four  transverse  plates, 
are  still  visible  ;  it  is  about  one  inch  in  length.* 

This  tooth  is  succeeded  by  a  second  molar  consisting  of 
eight  transverse  plates,  the  length,  or  antero-posterior  extent 
of  the  tooth  being  three  inches,  its  breadth,  one  inch  and  a 
half.  Dr.  Buckland  has  figured  the  corresponding  second 
molar  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  young  Mammoth  in  pi.  7,  fig. 
1,  of  the  ^Beliquise  Diluvianse :  ^  the  specimen  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Hysena-cave  at  Kirkdale.  The  subjoined 
cut  (fig.  87)  gives  a  view  of  a  second  molar  tooth  of  the 

*  In  the  Asiatic  Elephant,  the  corresponding  molar  cnts  the  gam  eight  or  ten 
days  after  birth,  and  is  shed  at  the  age  of  two  yean. 
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lower  jaw  of  a  young  Mammoth,  from  the  bone-cave  at 
Ken^s  Hole,  near  Torquay  :  the  crown  of  which  is  divided, 
like  that  from  Ilford  and  Kirkdale,  into  eight  transverse 
plates :  and  is  supported  by  two  fangs  or  roots,  a  small 

anterior,  and  a  thick  and  large  pos- 
terior one  :  the  sockets  of  these 
fangs  are  shown  in  fig.  86,  anterior 
to  the  empty  socket  of  the  third 
molar  in  the  young  Mammoth,  and 

anterior  to  that  molar  which  is  in 
4  Nat.  8ire  ^j^^^^  j^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  Elephant. 

The  average  size  of  the  second  lower  molar  tooth  in  the 
Indian  Elephant,*  is  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
one  inch  in  breadth,  which,  compared  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  corresponding  molar  of  the  young  Mammoth  above 
given,  shows  that  already  the  specific  character  of  the  Ele^ 
phas  primipeniusy  founded  on  the  superior  breadth  of  the 
tooth,  is  recognisable.  I  have  found  this  character  still 
more  strongly  manifested  in  the  second  molar  of  a  young 
Mammoth  which  had  perished  before  that  tooth  had  come 
into  use ;  it  was  found  in  the  pleistocene  fresh- water 
deposits,  exposed  on  the  sea-coast,  near  Cromer,  Norfolk ; 
the  crown,  which  is  divided,  as  in  the  rest,  into  eight  plates, 
measures  three  inches  in  antero-posterior  diameter,  and  two 
inches  in  bread th."f"  An  entire  second  molar  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  young  Mammoth,  from  the  pleistocene  blue-clay  at 
Mundesley,  Norfolk,  had  the  crown,  which  measured  three 
inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  five  lines  in  breadth,  divided 
into  seven  plates :  it  belongs  to  what  will  be  subsequently 

*  This  tooth  is  shed  before  the  Elepliant  has  attained  its  sixth  year. 

t  The  Manimoth*s  molar  from  the  drift  at  Fouvcnt,  figured  by  Cuvier  in  the 
*  Osscrocns  Fossiles,*  vol.  i.  pi.  yi.  fig.  2,  as  *'  une  vraie  molaire  de  lait,"  is  a  much 
worn  and  naturally  shed  second  molar:  the  figure  is  half  the  natural  size. 
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described  as  the  "  thick-plated  '*'*  variety  of  Mammoth''s 
molar;  jet,  nevertheless,  exhibited  the  characteristic  supe- 
rior breadth,  as  compared  with  the  Indian  Elephant,  in  a 
corresponding  molar  of  which  species  divided  into  nine 
plates,  the  length  of  the  crown  was  three  inches,  and  its 
breadth  one  inch. 

A  third  upper  molar  of  the  Mammoth  from  the  drift  at 
Hinton,  Somersetshire,  has  the  crown  divided  into  twelve 
plates,  and  measures  three  inches,  four  lines  in  length,  and 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth.  This  would  be  precisely 
the  size  of  the  molar  tooth  of  the  young  Mammoth,  figured 
in  Guvier^s  '  Ossemens  Fossiles,''  pi.  vi.,  EUpha/M^  fig.  4,  if 
the  figure  be,  as  I  suspect,  half  the  size  of  nature.  In  a 
corresponding  upper  molar  of  an  Indian  Elephant  of 
equal  breadth,  but  greater  length  than  the  preceding, 
I  found  eleven  lamellar  divisions  of  the  crown ;  the  more 
common  number  is  twelve  or  thirteen.* 

The  number  of  the  coronal  plates  of  the  fourth  grinder 
in  the  Indian  Elephant  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  the  greatest 
number  in  the  last  molar  developed,  the  seventh  or  eighth 
in  succession,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Corse, -f"  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three.  The  number  of  the  coronal  plates  is  subject 
to  greater  variation  in  the  Manmioth,  and  increases  in  a  less 
regular  ratio  in  each  succeeding  molar.  The  fourth  molar 
of  the  upper  jaw,  with  an  antero-posterior  extent  of  from 
seven  to  nine  inches,  varies  in  the  number  of  its  plates  from 
twelve  or  sixteen. 

The  fifth  molar,  with  an  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
from  ten  to  eleven  inches,  may  have  from  sixteen  to  nine- 
teen plates. 

The   largest   upper   molar  of  the    Mammoth  which    I 

*  This  tooth  begins  to  appear  above  the  gum  at  the  end  of  the  second  year ; 
and  is  shed  during  the  ninth  year, 
t  Philos.  Trans.  1799,  p.  224. 

a 
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Iiave  yet  seen,  measured  fifteen  iuches  in  length,  and  had 
twenty-two  coronal  plates :  it  was  discovered  in  the  drift 
at  Wellsbome  in  Warwickshire.  Mammoths^  molars 
of  less  dimensions  have  come  under  my  observation,  in 
which  the  crown  had  been  divided  into  twenty-five  and 
twenty-six  transverse  plates. 

In  the  lower  jaw,  the  grinders  as  they  succeed  one  another 
from  behind  forwards  are  also  larger,  and  have  more  nume- 
rous plates  than  those  which  they  displace,  and  the  number 
of  plates  increases  more  gradually  and  with  less  constancy 
than  in  the  Asiatic  Elephant. 

A  lower  molar  of  the  Mammoth  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  an  upper  molar,  by  the  grinding  surface 
being  slightly  concave  in  the  direction  of  its  longest  dia- 
meter, that  of  the  upper  molar  being  in  the  same  degree 
convex. 

The  largest  lower  molar  of  a  Mammoth  that  has  come 
under  my  observation,  is  the  one  represented  in  fig.  90 :  its 
length,  or  antero-posterior  diameter,  following  the  curve  on 
the  convex  side  is  one  foot  seven  inches :  the  number  of  the 
lamelliform  divisions  of  the  crown  is  twenty-eight.  This  re- 
markably fine  molar  exhibits  the  most  complete  state  in 
which  the  progressive  development  and  the  actions  of  masti- 
cation permit  so  large  a  grinder  to  be  seen  :  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  crown  having  been  worn  down  to  the  common 
base  of  dentine  (cT),  from  which  the  fang  is  continued;  whilst 
the  last,  or  hindmost  plates,  have  been  completed,  as  far 
as  the  formation  of  the  digital  divisions  (/,/),  which  form, 
by  their  basal  confluence,  the  trans\'erse  plate. 

The  complex  structure,  and  mode  of  growth  of  the  molar 
teeth  in  the  genus  Elephas  is  so  well  illustrated  by  this 
specimen,  that  I  shall  here  give  the  brief  account  which  is 
necessary  for  the  intelligibility  of  subsequent  references  to 
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those  teeth,  in  the  important  question  of  the  species  or 
varieties  of  Mammoth  that  formerly  inhabited  England. 

The  crown  of  the  molar  of  the  Mammoth,  like  that  of  the 
existing  species  of  Elephant,  consists  of,  or  is  divided  into, 
a  number  of  transverse  perpendicular  plates,  composed  of 
two  distinct  substances,  and  cemented  together  by  a  third 
substance.  The  body  of  each  plate  consists  of  the  basal 
constituent  of  a  tooth  called  "dentine,'''*  of  which  ivory 
is  a  modification ;  it  is  marked  d,  in  the  figures  of  the 
teeth  in  this  section.  The  dentine  is  coated  by  a  layer 
of  harder  substance  called  "enamer"*  («),  and  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  plates  so  formed  are  filled  by  a  less  dense 
substance  called  '^ cement^  (c),  because  it  fastens  together 
the  several  divisions  of  the  crown,  and  more  strikingly 
fulfils  the  ofiice  of  cement  when  those  divisions  are  incom- 
pletely formed  and  not  united  by  mutual  confluence. 
As  the  growth  of  each  plate  begins  at  the  summit,  they 
remain  detached  and  like  so  many  separate  teeth  or  denti- 
cules,  until  their  base  is  completed,  when  it  becomes  ex- 
panded and  blended  with  the  bases  of  contiguous  plates  to 
fonn  the  common  dentinal  body  of  the  crown  of  the  com- 
plex tooth,  from  which  the  roots  are  next  developed. 

But  the  composition  and  growth  of  the  plates  are  analogous 
to,  and  almost  as  complex  as,  that  of  the  entire  tooth  ;  each 
plate  consists  at  first  of  a  series  of  separate  slender 
conical  columns  or  digital  processes,  arranged  transversely 
across  the  tooth.  The  formation  of  these  columns  begins 
at  their  summit,  and  descends,  their  bases  gradually  ex- 
panding until  they  are  blended  together  to  form  a  continu- 
ous transverse  plate;  just  as  the  plates  are  subsequently 
blended  together  to  form  the  continuous  longitudinal  crown 
of  the   whole    grinder.     The    digital   processes    and   the 

digitated  plates  of  an  incompletely  developed  tooth  are  held 

q2 
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together,  prior  to  their  basal  confluence,  by  the  external 
cement ;  this  substance  is  generally  more  or  less  decom-* 
posed  in  fossil  grinders,  and  the  parts  of  the  complex  tooth 
then  become  detached:  a  separate  plate,  with  its  digital 
processes,  offers  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  hand,  and  such 
specimens  have  been  figured  by  the  older  collectors  of 
petrifactions,  under  the  name  of  ^'  Cheirolites,^'*  as  the 
fossilized  hand  of  a  monkey  or  a  child.  The  digital  pro- 
cesses of  the  last  formed  plates  of  the  large  molar  tooth  in 
fig.  90,  are  shown  at  /,  /,  /:  this  figure  well  illustrates 
the  progressive  development  of  the  Elephants  tooth  from 
before  backwards  ;  the  formation  begins  with  the  summits 
of  the  anterior  plate,  and  the  rest  arc  completed  in  succes- 
sion :  the  tooth  is  gradually  advanced  in  position  as  the 
growth  proceeds,  and  its  anterior  plates  are  brought  into 
use  before  the  posterior  ones  are  formed.  When  it  cuts 
the  gum,  the  cement  is  first  rubbed  ofi*  the  digital  summits ; 
then  their  enamelled  cap  is  worn  away  and  the  central  den- 
tine ex}K)8ed ;  next,  the  digital  processes  are  ground  down  to 
their  common  uniting  base  and  a  transverse  tract  of  dentine 
— ^now  the  upper  margin  of  the  plate — with  its  border  of 
enamel  is  exposed  ;  finally,  the  transverse  plates  themselves 
are  abraded  to  their  common  base  of  dentine,  and  a  smooth 
and  polished  tract  of  that  substance  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent is  produced.  When  tlie  tooth  has  been  thus  reduced 
to  an  uniform  surface  it  becomes  useless  as  an  instrument 
for  grinding  the  coarse  vegetable  substances  on  which  the 
Elephant  subsists,  and  is  shed. 

The  tooth  figured  (90)  exhibits  all  the  foregoing  stages  of 
attrition :  the  common  longitudinal  base  of  dentine  is  ex- 
posed at  i ;  the  continuous  margin  of  a  transverse  plate  at 
d :  and  the  digital  summits  of  varying  breadth,  according 
to  the  degree  of  abrasion,  appear  behind,  and  are  followed 
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by  that  part  of  the  complex  grinder  which  was  concealed  in 
the  closed  recess  of  the  socket,  and  which  part,  in  the 
present  instance,  is  folded  upwards  and  laterally  upon  the 
concave  side  of  the  tooth  ;  the  sides  of  the  digitated  plates 
being  parallel  with  the  grinding  surface  of  the  tooth. 

There  are  few  examples  of  natural  structures  that  mani- 
fest a  more  striking  adaptation  of  a  highly  complex  and 
beautiftil  structure  to  the  exigences  of  the  animal  en- 
dowed with  it,  than  the  grinding  teeth  of  the  Elephant. 
Thus  the  jaw  is  not  encumbered  with  the  whole  weight  of 
the  massive  tooth  at  once,  but  it  is  formed  by  degrees  as  it 
is  required ;  the  subdivision  of  the  crown  into  a  number  of 
successive  plates,  and  of  the  plates  into  subcylindrical  pro- 
cesses, presenting  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  pro- 
gressive formation.  But  a  more  important  advantage  is 
gained  by  this  subdivision  of  the  grinder:  each  part  is 
formed  like  a  perfect  tooth,  having  a  body  of  dentine, 
a  coat  of  enamel,  and  an  outer  investment  of  cement; 
a  single  digital  process  may  be  compared  to  the  simple 
tooth  of  a  Carnivore ;  a  transverse  row  of  these,  therefore, 
when  the  work  of  mastication  has  commenced,  presents, 
by  virtue  of  the  different  densities  of  their  constituent 
substances,  a  series  of  cylindrical  ridges  of  enamel,  with 
as  many  depressions  of  dentine,  and  deeper  external  valleys 
of  cement :  the  more  advanced  and  more  abraded  part  of 
the  crown  is  traversed  by  the  transverse  ridges  of  the 
enamel  investing  the  plates,  inclosing  the  depressed  surface 
of  the  dentine,  and  separated  by  the  deeper  channels  of  the 
cement :  the  fore-part  of  the  tooth  exhibits  its  least  effici- 
ent condition  for  mastication,  the  inequalities  of  the  grind- 
ing surface  being  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  enamel  and 
cement  which  invested  the  dentinal  plates  have  been  worn 
away.     This  part  of  the  tooth  is,  however,  still  fitted  for 
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the  first  coarse  crashing  of  the  branches  of  a  tree :  the  trand- 
verse  enamel  ridges  of  the  succeeding  part  of  the  tooth  divide 
the  food  into  smaller  fragments,  and  the  posterior  islands 
and  tubercles  of  enamel  pound  it  to  the  pulp  fit  for  deg^a- 
tition.  The  structure  and  progressive  development  of  the 
tooth  not  only  give  to  the  Elephant'*s  grinder  the  advan- 
tage of  the  uneven  surface  which  adapts  the  millstone  for 
its  office,  but,  at  the  same  time,  secure  the  constant  pr^ 
sence  of  the  most  efficient  arrangement  for  the  finer  comini- 
nution  of  the  food,  at  the  part  of  the  mouth  which  is 
nearest  the  fauces. 

One  cannot  contemplate  the  more  numerous  lamelliform 
divisions  and  subcylindrical  subdivisions  of  the  crown  of 
the  Mammoth^s  molar,  and  the  resulting  increase  of  the 
dense  enamel  that  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  grinding 
surface,  as  compared  with  the  teeth  of  the  Indian  and 
African  Elephants,  without  connecting  that  specific  difier- 
ence  of  structure  with  the  coarser  kind  of  vegetable  food, 
ou  which  the  geographical  position  of  the  Mammoth  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  ancient  world  would  most 
probably  compel  it  to  subsist.* 


VARIETIES. QUESTION    OF    SPECIES. 

The  varieties  to  which  the  grinders  of  the  Elephant 
are  subject  in  regard  to  the  thickness  and  number  of  their 
plates,  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  average  number  of  the 
plates  which  characterizes  the  molar  teeth  of  the  different 
species.     Thus  in  the  African  Elephant,  (fig.  88,)  in  wliich 

The  reader  dosirous  of  full  information  on  the  Btructure,  growth,  and  succes- 
sion of  the  teeth  of  Elcpluinta,  is  referred  to  Mr.  Corse's  and  Sir  Everard  Home's 
Papers  in  the  89th  Volume  of  the  Pliilouophical  Transjactions,  and  to  the  *  Ossemens 
Fosbiles  *  of  Cuvier,  torn.  i.  p.  31. 
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the  lozenge-shaped  plates  are  always  much  fewer  and 
thicker  than  the  flattened  ones  in  the  Asiatic  species, 
the  variation  which  can  be  detected  in  any  number  of 
the  grinders  of  the  same  size  is  very  slight. 

In  the  molars  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant,  (fig.  89,)  which, 
besides  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  plates,  have 
always  thinner  and  more  numerous  plates  than  those  of  the 
African  species,  a  greater  amount  of  variation  in  both  these 
characters  obtains ;  but  it  is  always  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  caution  which  Cuvier  suggested  to  Camper,  that  a 
large  molar  of  an  old  Elephant  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
a  small  molar  of  a  young  one,  otherwise,  there  will  appear 
to  be  a  much  greater  discrepancy  in  the  thickness  of  the 
plates  than  really  exists  in  the  species ;  and  the  like  caution 
is  still  more  requisite  in  the  comparison  of  the  molars  of 
the  Mammoth  (Elephas  primigenius)^  which,  having  nor- 
mally more  numerous  and  thinner  plates  than  in  the  exist- 
ing Asiatic  Elephant,  present  a  much  greater  range  of 
variety. 

Of  the  extent  of  tliis  variety  in  the  British  fossils,  some 
idea  may  be  gained  by  the  fact,  that  in  one  private  col- 
lection, that  of  Miss  Gumey  of  Cromer,  of  fossil  Mam- 
malian remains  from  a  restricted  locality,  there  are  Mam- 
moth'^s  teeth  from  the  drift  of  the  adjacent  coast^  one 
of  which,  measuring  ten  inches  nine  lines  in  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter,  has  nineteen  plates,  whilst  another  grinder, 
eleven  inches  in  antero-posterior  diameter,  has  only  thirteen 
plates. 

A  greater  contrast  is  presented  by  two  grinders  of  the 
Mammoth  from  British  diluvium  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Parkinson,  one  of  which,  with  a  grinding  surface 
of  five  inches  and  a  half  in  antero-posterior  extent,  ex- 
hibits the  abraded  summits  of  seventeen  plates,  whilst  the 
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otlier  shows  only  tiiui'  gilittcH  in  thu  sami-  i-xtt-'iit  of  find- 
ing miriiu^. 

Some  paleeontolo^nts  linve  viowe<l  thoat-  ilifFercnccs  an 
indicatiuns  uf  distinct  speciee  of  Eltipha*.  But  llie  vnat  I 
namber  of  ^inrlore  of  thu  Mnininotb  from  llritinh  etrnta  I 
which  liave  been  in  my  baiidii  in  the  cimreo  of  the  lout  tliree  1 
years,  have  preBenteil  so  many  intermediate  grndntioiis,  io  I 
tile  number  of  plates,  between  the  two  extreine«  above  cited,  I 
that  I  liave  not  been  ablts  to  draw  a  well-dofined  line  bvtwMD  I 
the  thiek-pluted  and  the  tbin-plated  varieties  of  the  molac  I 
teeth.  And  if  theM.-  vurietieti  actually  helun^^Dd  to  iU»-l 
tinct  apeciee  of  Mammoth,  those  spcciett  mti^t  have  merged  I 

Fig.  u«,  f 
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into  one  another,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  grinding 
teeth  is  concerned,  to  a  degree  to  which  the  two  existing 
species  of  Elephant,  the  Indian  and  African,  when  compared 
together,  offer  no  analogy. 

Five  or  six  molars  of  the  Mammoth,  and  even  a  greater 
number,  if  the  peculiar  changes  superinduced  by  friction 
on  the  grinding  surface  were  not  taken  into  account,  might 
be  selected  from  the  series  to  which  I  have  alluded 
as  indications  of  so  many  distinct  si)ecies  of  Mammoth : 
such  specimens  have,  in  fact,  been  so  interpreted  by  Park- 
inson, and  likewise  by  Fischer,  Goldfriss,  Nesti  and  Croizet, 
cited  in  the  Palaologica  of  Hermann  V.  Meyer,  as  au- 
thorities for  eight  distinct  species  of  extinct  Elephant. 

We  must,  however,  enter  more  deeply  into  the  con- 
sideration of  these  varieties,  before  concluding  that  the 
Mammoths  which  severally  exemplify  them  in  their  molar 
teeth  were  distinct  species.  In  the  first  place,  whatever 
difference  the  molars  of  the  Mammoth  from  British  strata 
may  have  presented  in  the  number  of  their  lamellar  divisions, 
they  have  corresponded  in  having  a  greater  proportion  of 
these  plates  on  the  triturating  surface,  and  likewise,  with 
two  exceptions,  in  their  greater  proportional  breadth,  than 
are  found  in  the  molars  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant.  The  first 
exception  here  alluded  to  was  from  the  diluvial  gravel  of 
Staffordshire,  and  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Parkinson,  the  author  of  the  '  Organic  Remains  ** ;  the 
second  exception  was  from  the  brick-earth  of  Essex,  and 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  my  friend  Mr.  Brown  of  Stan- 
way  ;  this  molar,  though  it  combines  the  thicker  plates 
with  the  narrower  form  of  the  entire  tooth  characteristic 
of  the  Indian  Elephant,  differs  in  the  greater  extent  of 
the  grinding  surfiu*e  and  the  greater  number  of  plates 
entering  into  the  com])osition  of  that  surface. 
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With  regard  to  the  first-cited  exception,  the  following 
is  the  result  of  a  close  comparison  instituted  between  it 
and  a  corresponding  grinder  of  the  Indian  Elephant. 

The  fossil  in  question  is  an  inferior  molar  of  the  right 
side  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  exhibits  the  most  complete 
state  in  which  so  large  a  grinder  can  be  met  with,  the 
anterior  division  of  the  crown  not  bemg  quite  worn  down 
to  the  fang,  and  the  hindmost  plate  being  just  on  the 
point  of  coming  into  use.  The  whole  length  of  the  tooth 
is  thirteen  inches ;  the  total  number  of  lamellar  divisions 
of  the  crown  seventeen,  of  which  the  summits  of  fourteen 
are  abraded  in  a  grinding  surface  of  nine  inches^  extent. 
The  greatest  breadth  of  this  surface  is  two  inches  and  a 
half.  The  first  three  fangs  supporting  the  common  den- 
tinal base  of  the  anterior  lamellae  are  well  developed. 
The  transverse  ridges  of  enamel  are  festooned.  Compared 
with  the  thin-plated  grinders  of  the  Mammoth,  these  differ 
not  only  in  their  more  numerous,  thinner,  and  broader 
plates,  but  likewise  in  the  thicker  coat  of  external  cement 
which  fills  the  lateral  interspaces  of  the  coronal  plates, 
and  in  having  the  fangs  developed  from  the  whole  base 
of  the  tooth,  even  from  the  posterior  plate,  the  summit 
of  the  mammillary  process  of  which  has  just  begun  to 
be  abraded.  But  from  the  corresponding  molar  of  the 
Indian  Elephant,  the  present  tooth  of  the  Mammoth  differs 
in  the  more  equable  length  of  the  coronal  plates,  which 
in  the  Elephant,  by  their  more  progressive  elongation, 
give  a  triangular  figure  to  the  side-view  of  the  crown ;  it 
differs  also  in  the  greater  length  of  the  grinding  surface, 
which  includes  two  additional  plates,  although  these  are 
not  thinner  and  are  not  characterized  by  superior  breadth 
as  in  the  ordinary  teetli  of  the  Mammoth. 

These  differences  from  the  teeth  of  the  Indian  Elephant, 
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and  the  intermediate  gradations  in  the  fossil  molars,  by 
which  such  rare  extreme  varieties  are  linked  to  the  normal 
type  of  the  Mammoth^s  dentition,  ^ve  cause  for  rejecting 
the  conclusion  that  the  Elephas  Indicus  co-existed  with 
the  Mammoth  in  the  latitude  of  England  during  the  an- 
tediluvial  or  anteglacial  epoch :  and  I  tliink  it  probable 
that  such  differences  as  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
molar  from  the  Museum  of  Parkinson,  and  that  of  the 
existing  Elephant,  might  likewise  have  been  detected  in 
the  large  molar,  found  at  the  depth  of  six  feet  in  brick 
loam,  at  Hove  near  Brighton,  and  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Mantell  as  decidedly  that  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant.*  One 
of  the  molars  from  the  Elephant  bed  at  Brighton,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Stone  of  Garlick  Hill,  exhibits  the 
narrow-plated  variety  of  the  Mammotlfs  grinder. 

The  molars  of  the  Mammoth  generally  contain  a  greater 
proportion  of  cement  in  the  intervals  of  the  plates  than  the 
Indian  Elephant^s  grinders  do.  Those  in  which  the  plates 
are  more  numerous  have  the  enamel  less  strongly  plicated  ; 
but  in  some  of  the  large  molar  teeth  of  old  Mammoths 
with  the  thicker  plates,  as  in  iig.  90,  the  enamel  is  as 
strongly  festooned  as  in  the  teeth  of  the  Indian  Elephant. 

The  bones  of  the  Mammoth  that  have  hitherto  been 
disinterred,  present  no  variations  from  the  characteristic 
extinct  type  indicative  of  distinct  species ;  and  it  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  that  the  lower  jaw,  for 
example,  with  the  broad-plated  tooth  should  have  offered  as 
recognizable  differences  from  that  with  the  narrow-plated 
teeth,  as  this  does  from  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Indian  Ele- 
phant, if  those  modifications  of  the  teeth  of  the  Mammoth 
indicated  distinct  species.  The  lower  jaw,  however,  of 
the   ancient    British   Mammoth   has   the  same   distinctive 


•  t 
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mollification  of  the  symphysis  as  ttiat  of  the  typical  Si- 
b^riiLQ  upecimen  figured  hy  Cuvier,  and  wliich  is  equally 
prcsciited  by  that  of  the  Mauimoth  of  Aiivergne,  figured 
by  the  Abb6  Crolzet,*  and  by  that  described  by  Nesti.f 


j  DHL  (iie,  Muomolh,  Eu«k  Till. 


Both  these  authors  being  unacquainted  with  the  intormp- 
diate  varieticB,  incline  to  regard  the  Mammoth  with  Uio 

•  '  Fonilei  du  Pgy-ilisDnmt,'  4lo.  18211,  p.  105,  pi.  3.  fig.  I. 
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thick-plated  molars  oh  a  diKtinct  species,  which  V.  Meyer 
in  his  work  cites  as  the  Elephas  meridionalis.  In  regard, 
however,  to  the  proposed  distinctive  name,  I  may  remark 
that  the  variety  of  molar  on  which  this  species  is  founded, 
occurs  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Siberia,  and  as  far  north 
as  Eschscholtz  Bay.* 

Most  of  the  molars  of  the  Mammoth  from  North  Ame- 
rica are  characterized  by  thinner  and  more  numerous  plates 
than  those  of  England,  but  the  difference  is  not  constant. 
The  Manmioth'^s  molar  from  the  Norfolk  coast  in  the 
collection  of  Miss  Gumey,  which  shows  nineteen  plates 
in  a  length  of  ten  inches,  equals  several  of  the  molars  from 
North  America  in  the  number  of  the  plates.  An  upper 
molar  of  a  Manmioth  from  the  gravel  of  Ballingdon,  with 
a  total  antero-posterior  diameter  of  seven  inches,  consists 
of  twenty  plates.  Mr.  Parkinson  describes  a  molar  tooth, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  from 
VVellsboume  in  Warwickshire,  in  which  twenty  plates 
exist  in  a  length  of  six  inches  and  a  half;  and  he  figures 
another  molar  from  the  till  of  Essex,  which,  in  a  length 
of  eight  inches  and  a  half,  contains  twenty-four  plates. 
The  proportions  of  the  figure  in  the  '  Organic  Remains,'* 
not  being  quite  accurate,  I  have  given  two  original  views  of 
this  remarkable  molar,  (figs.  91  and  92,)  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  fifth  in  succession  in  the  upper  jaw.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  molars  of  the  Mammoths  from 
Eschscholtz  Bay,  North  America,  figured  by  Dr.  Buckland, 
manifest  the  same  kind  of  variety  as  those  from  the  Eng- 
lish drift ;  one  with  a  grinding  surface,  seven  inches  and 
a  half  long,  exhibiting  nineteen  plates,  whilst  another  in 
the  same  extent  of  grinding  surface  shows  only  thirteen 

•  See  Bucklnnd  in  '  Bccchcy'»  Voynge  of  tlie  Blossom,'  4 to.     On  the  Fossils  of 
Eschscholtz  Bay,  4  to,  pi.  1.  (FossiU),  fig.  2. 
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plates;  both  these  teeth  are  irom  lower  jaws,  which,  hke 
the  lower  jaw  containing  the  brooder-plated  tooth  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Ncsti,  are  precisely  similnr  in  form 
to  the  other  fossil  jaws  of  the  Mammoth ;  they  present 
the  same  specific  differences  from  the  Asiatic  Elephant, 
and  offer  do  modification  that  can  be  regarded  as  speci- 
fically distinct  from  the  MatQmoth''s  jaws  with  narrow- 
plated  molars  of  Siberia  or  Ohio. 

Mr.  Parkinson"  has  figured  a  Mammoth's  molar  from 
Staffordshire,  which  he  deemed  to  differ  from  every  other 

F^.  93. 


)  nsL  uie,  Munmolh,  Staffordihiic  Drilt. 

that  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  great  thickness  of 
the  plates,  the  smoothness  of  the  sides  of  the  line  of  enamel, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  digitated  part  of  the  plates  even 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tooth,  and  which  unquestionably 
offers  a  great  contrast  witli  the  preceding  (fig.  92). 

The  specimen  (fig.  93),  is  the  posterior  part  of  a  large 
grinder,  apparently  the  lust  of  the  upper  jaw,  of  an  old  Mam- 
moth. The  superior  thickness  of  the  plates  arises  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  posterior  plates  being  thicker  than  the 
anterior  ones;  these  thick  plates  are  more  deeply cletl,  or 
their  digitated  summits  are  longer,  and  advance  further  for- 
*  *  Organic  Remaint,'  iii.  p.  341. 
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ward  upon  the  grinding  surface  of  the  molar  before  they  are 
worn  down  to  their  common  base ;  they  appear  also  in  the 
specimen  to  be  more  advanced  than  they  really  are,  because 
of  the  deficiency  of  the  fore-part  of  the  tooth,  which  has 
been  broken  away.  In  my  opinion  this  molar  has  the 
characters  of  the  thick-plated  variety,  simply  exaggerated 
from  the  accidents  of  age  and  attrition.  It  manifests  the 
more  constant  and  characteristic  modifications  of  the  Ele- 
phas  primigenius  in  its  relative  breadth,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing their  thickness,  in  the  number  of  the  plates  (nine), 
which  have  been  exposed  by  the  act  of  mastication.  I 
have  seen  a  very  similar  molar  of  the  Mammoth  from  the 
Norfolk  freshwater  deposits  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Fitch 
of  Norwich. 

The  abraded  margins  of  the  component  plates  of  the 
Mammoth'^s  molars  most  commonly  present  a  slight  expan- 
sion, often  lozenge-shaped,  at  their  centre ;  they  are  divided 
with  more  regularity,  in  general,  than  those  in  the  Indian 
Elephant,  into  three  digital  processes,  the  middle  being 
usually  the  broadest  and  thickest,  and  having  its  summit 
originally  sub-divided  into  three  smaller  digitations,  as 
is  shown  in  the  posterior  plates  of  fig.  90.  The  greater 
thickness  of  the  middle  division  of  the  transverse  plate 
occasions  the  middle  expansion  of  the  margin  of  the  plate, 
when  the  three  digitations  are  worn  down  to  their  common, 
base.  Only  in  one  small  molar,  from  the  brick-earth  at 
Grays,  Essex,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wickham  Flower, 
have  I  seen  the  median  rhomboidal  dilatation,  extending,  in 
the  abraded  plates,  so  near  the  end  of  the  section  as  to 
approximate  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  plates  of  the 
African  Elephant's  molar ;  from  which,  however,  the  fossil 
was  far  removed  by  its  thinner  and  more  numerous  plates. 
The  fictitious*  character  of  the  Elephas  prUcus  of  Goldfuss 
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one  of  the  eight  fossil  species  admitted  in  the  compilation 
of  M.  H.  V.  Meyer,  has  been  left  scarcely  doubtful  by 
Gavier  :*  it  is  fomided  on  recent  molars  of  the  Ekpkas 
a/ricanus;  and  the  great  anatomist  alludes  to  attempts 
that  had  been  made  to  palm  upon  himself  such  teeth  as 
fossils.  I  have  met  with  no  nearer  approach  to  this 
nominal  species  among  the  numerous  British  Mammoths'* 
grinders  that  I  have  examined,  than  the  example  just 
quoted  from  the  brick>earth  at  Grays;  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  regard  it  as  another  of  the  numerous  varieties 
to  which  the  molars  of  the  Mammoth  were  subject. 

The  clefts  that  separate  the  transverse  plates  are  deeper 
at  the  sides  than  at  the  middle  of  the  tooth  in  all  Mam- 
moths'* grinders ;  hence  the  ridges  of  enamel  in  a  much- 
worn  molar  are  confined  to  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  the 
grinding  surface,  which  is  traversed  along  the  middle  by  a 
continuous  tract  of  dentine.  The  layer  of  enamel  extends 
along  the  lateral  clefts  to  this  exposed  tract,  is  reflected 
back  upon  the  opposite  side  of  each  cleft,  bends  round  the 
outer  margin  of  the  remaining  base  of  the  plate,  and  is 
continued  into  the  next  cleft,  and  so  on.  When  the  edge 
of  this  sinuous  coat  of  enamel  is  exposed  by  abrasion  of 
the  masticating  surface,  it  describes  what  Mr.  Parkinson 
has  called  a  ^^  da^dalian  line,^  and  he  has  figured  two  ex- 
amples of  teeth  so  worn  down  in  the  "  Organic  Remains.**' "f* 
An  original  figure  of  the  grinding  surface  of  one  of  these 
molars,  which  was  dredged  up  from  the  drift-gravel  form- 
ing the  bed  of  the  Thames  near  London,  is  given  at  fig. 
94.  Having  noticed  the  structure  in  three  specimens,  Mr. 
Parkinson  conceives  it  to  be  characteristic  of  a  distinct 
species   of   Mammoth.      But   the   ordinary   teeth   of  the 

*  ^  Ossemens  Fossiles,**  torn.  t.  pi.  ii.,  Additions,  p.  496. 

t  PI.  20.  figs.  5  and  7. 
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Mammoth,  from  the  unequal  vertical  eitent  of  their  plates 
above  described,  must  necessarily  exhibit  the  continuoas 
undulating  lateral  lines  of  enamel  when  worn  down  to 
a  cert^n  extent. 


)  Nnt.  iiitc.     Muiunolh,  ThAiUM  gnvel. 

I  have  seen  this  structure  in  a  few  only  amongst  the  nu- 
merous molars  of  the  Mammoth  examined  by  me,  for  teeth 
so  worn  down  are  rare.  It  is  well  shown  in  the  remains  of 
a  very  large  molar,  found  in  the  beach  near  Happisburgh, 
Norfolk,  which  on  a  grinding  surface  of  four  inches  nine 
lines  in  length,  and  four  inches  wide,  shows  seven  dentinal 
plates  worn  down  to  their  common  uniting  base  of  dentine, 
along  the  middle  of  the  Kurfiice. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  outer  and  inner  margins 
of  a  plate,  which  ate  always  deeper  than  the  middle  part, 
are  not  on  the  same  transverse  line,  but  one  is  inclined  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  other.  In  this  case  the  abraded 
crown  of  the  tooth,  when  worn  down  to  the  common 
middle  base  of  dentine,  displays  an  alternating  disposition 
of  the  folds  of  the  outer  and  inner  sinuous  lines  of  enamel. 
This  variety  affords  gromids  of  the  same  kind  and  value 
for  a  distinct  species  of  Afammoth  as  for  the  two  other  new 
species  proposed  by  Mr.  Parkinson, 

In  old  and  much  worn  teeth  the  abranion  is  sometimes  so 
partial  as  to  wear  away  the  whole  of  the  enamel  on  one 
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side  of  the  looth.  and  leave  a  single  undulating  or  d^dalian 
line  on  the  other:  thia  ia  alio wn  in  the  MammotVs  raolar 
fibred  in  pi.  20,  fig.  7,  of  Parkinson's  "Organic  Remains,"  of 
wMcliancwand  more  accurate  figure  is  here  ^vcn.  showing 


Fi-j.  a 


i  Nal.  siic    Mammollu 


the  long  and  strong  compressed 
fang,  which  is  developed  from 
the  base  ftf  the  crown  of  a 
tooth  80  worn  down,  {fig.  95.) 

A  consideration  of  the  ana- 
tomical structure  and  an  exten- 
sive compariBon  of  the  teeth  in 
(|aestion  have  led  me  to  the 
conc1u»on,  that  whilst  some  of 
the  supposed  specific  characters 
are  due  to  effects  of  changes 
produced  by  age,  the  others 
depend  upon  the  latitude  of  variety,  to  which  the  highly 
complex  molars  of  the  EU^kaa  primigeniui  were  subject. 

In  proof  of  such  variety  we  have  the  analogy  of  existing 
species :  that  such  variety  is  the  characteristic  of  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  enduring  remains  of  the  Mammoth  may  be 
inferred  from  the  absence  of  any  correfl|M>nding  differences 
in  the  bones  of  the  Mammoth  that  have  hitherto  been 
found;  all  of  which  indicate  but  one  species.  And  this 
conclusion  harmonizes  with  the  laws  of  the  geograpbicaJ 
distribntion  of  the  existing  species  of  Elepltant. 

Throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Africa  but  one  species 
of  Elephant  has  been  recognized.  A  second  species  of 
Elephant  is  spread  over  the  South  of  Asia  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  islands ;  and  extensive  and  accurate  obscnations 
of  this  species,  whilst  they  have  made  known  some  well- 
marked  varieties.  AB  the  Mooknah,  the  Dauntelah,  &c., 
founded  on  modifications  of  the  tusks,  have  more  firmly 
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established  the  uuity  of  species  to  wliich  those  varieties 
belong. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  observed  varieties  in  the  den- 
tition of  the  Mammoth  are  to  be  interpreted,  as  Par- 
kinson, Nesti,  Croizet,  V.  Meyer  and  others  have  done, 
as  evidences  of  distinct  species,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
admit  not  merely  three,  but  six  or  more  distinct  species 
of  gigantic  Mammoths  to  have  roamed  through  the  pri- 
meval swamps  and  forests  of  England. 

Tuskt. — All  the  tusks  of  the  Elephas  primigenius  from 
British  strata  wliich  have  fallen  under  my  observation 
in  a  sufficiently  complete  state  for  the  comparison,  possess 
the  same  extensive  double  curvature  as  the  tusks  of  the 
great  Mammoth,  from  the  icy  cliff  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lena  in  Siberia,  which  is  figured  at  the  head  of  the  present 
section,  and  as  those  brought  to  England  by  Captain 
Beechey  from  Eschscholtz  Bay,  which  have  been  figured 
by  Dr.  Buckland,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

They  arrange  themselves  in  two  groups  according  to 
size,  the  larger  tusks  averaging  about  nine  feet  and  a 
half,  the  smaller  ones  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length ; 
the  latter  are  readily  distinguishable  by  their  greater  de- 
gree of  curvature  from  the  incompletely  developed  tusks 
of  the  larger  kind,  when  of  the  same  length  as  the  smaller 
fully  developed  tusks.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant,  that  the  larger  tusks 
belonged  to  the  male  sex,  and  the  smaller  ones  to  the 
female;  which,  however,  if  this  idea  be  correct,  possessed 
better  developed  tusks  than  the  female  Asiatic  Elephant, 
in  which  the  tusks  either  do  not  appear  beyond  the  lip, 
or  project  a  short  way  straight  domi  from  the  month,  as 
in  both  sexes  of  the  variety  called  '  Mooknali.'* 

•  See  Come  in  I'hilos.  Trans.  \li)9,  p.  208. 
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The  finest  tusk  of  a  British  Mammoth  that  has  come 
under  my  observation,  forms  part  of  the  rich  collection 
of  fossil  Mammalian  remains  obtained  from  Ilford  bj  the 
late  John  Gibson,  Esq.,  of  Stratford,  Essex ;  this  tusk 
measured  twelve  feet  six  inches  in  length,  following 
the  outward  curvature.  A  tusk  disinterred  from  Mr. 
Hobson^s  brick-field  at  Kingsland,  a  model  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  measures  nine  feet  ten  inches  along  the 
outer  curve,  three  feet  one  inch  in  a  straight  line  from 
point  to  base,  and  twenty-nine  inches  in  its  greatest  cii^ 
cumference. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Stanway,  there  is  a 
fragment  of  a  tusk  of  the  Mammoth,  from  the  freshwater 
formation  at  Glacton  in  Essex,  which  measures  two  feet 
in  circumference,  thus  exceeding  the  size  of  the  largest 
of  the  tusks  brought  home  by  Captain  Beechey  from 
Eschscholtz  Bay,  which  measured  twenty-one  inches  and  a 
half  at  its  largest  circumference,  nine  feet  two  inches  along 
the  curve  from  the  root  to  the  tip,  part  of  which  was 
broken  off,  and  five  feet  two  inches  across  the  chord  of 
its  curve.  The  tusks  which  were  collected  in  this  north- 
em  locality,  were  of  two  sizes :  "  five  of  them  large,  and 
weighing  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  each  ;  and  four  smaH."**** 

A  very  fine  tusk  of  the  Mammoth  from  British  strata 
forms  part  of  the  remarkable  collection  of  remains  of  the 
Mammoth  obtained  by  the  Rev.  J.  Layton  from  the  drift 
of  the  Norfolk  coast,  near  the  village  of  Happisburgh ; 
it  was  dredged  up  in  1826,  measured  nine  feet  six  inches 
in  length,  and  weighed  ninety-seven  pounds. 

At    Knole-sand,   near  Axminster,    about  twenty  miles 

•  Dr.  Buckland  in  the  Appendix  to  **  Beechey'i  Voyage,"  •*  FoswlC  p.  2. 
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from  the  coa8t,  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  obtained  a  tusk  nine 
feet  eight  inches  in  length. 

A  tusk  of  a  young  male  Mammoth,  whoee  doable 
oblique  curve  describes  a  semicircle,  from  a  bed  of  drift 
at  Newnham  in  Warwickshire,  and  now  in  Dr.  Baek- 
land^s  collection  at  Oxford,  measures  seven  feet  in  length.* 
Other  tusks  from  the  same  locality,  present  the  same  con- 
siderable curvature  outward  towards  the  point.  A  Mam- 
moth^s  skull  containing  two  tusks  of  enormous  length, 
as  well  as  grinding  teeth,  was  discovered  in  1806,  at 
Kingsland  near  Hoxton,  Middlesex.  The  large  tusk,  men- 
tioned by  Parkinson,-f-  which  was  discovered  in  the  brick- 
fields at  Kingsland  between  the  drifl-gravel  and  a  bed  of 
clay,  described  nearly  four-fifths  of  a  circle. 

Most  of  the  largest  and  best  preserved  tusks  of  the 
British  Mammoth,  have  been  dredged  up  from  sub- 
merged drift,  near  the  coasts.  In  1827,  an  enormous 
tusk  was  landed  at  Bamsgate :  although  the  hollow  im- 
planted base  was  wanting,  it  still  measured  nine  feet  in 
length,  and  its  greatest  diameter  was  eight  inches ;  the 
outer  crust  was  decomposed  into  thin  layers,  and  the  in- 
terior portion  had  been  reduced  to  a  soft  substance  re- 
sembling putty.  A  tusk,  likewise  much  decayed,  which 
was  dredged  up  off  Dungeness,  measured  eleven  feet  in 
length :  and  yielded  some  pieces  of  ivory  fit  for  manu- 
facture. Captain  Byam  Martin  who  has  recorded  this 
and  other  discoveries  of  remains  of  the  Mammoth  in  the 
BritiHh  Channel  in  the  Geological  Transactions,  |  procured 
a  section  of  ivory  near  the  alveolar  cavity  of  the  Dunge- 
ness tusk,  of  an  oval  form,  measuring  nineteen  inches  in 
circumference.   A  tusk  dredged  up  from  the  Goodwin  Sands, 

•  Buckland,  "  Reliquiie  DiliiTianac,"  p.  177. 
+  "Organic  Rcnuiins,''  p.  350.  t  Second  Scries,  vol.  vi.  p.  161. 
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which  measured  six  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  twelve 
inches  in  greatest  circumference,  probably  belonged  to  a 
female  Mammoth:  Captain  Martin  describes  its  curvature 
as  being  equal  to  a  semicircle  turning  outwards  on  its 
line  of  projection.  This  tusk  was  sent  to  a  cutler  at 
Canterbury,  by  whom  it  was  sawn  into  five  sections,  but 
the  interior  was  found  to  be  fossilized  and  unfit  for  use : 
it  is  now  in  Captain  Martinis  possession.  The  tusks 
of  the  extinct  Elephant  which  have  thus  reposed  for 
thousands  of  years  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  which  washes 
the  shore  of  Britain,  are  not  always  so  altered  by 
time  and  the  action  of  surrounding  influences  as  to  be 
unfit  for  the  purposes  to  which  recent  ivory  is  applied. 
Mr.  Robert  Fitch  of  Norwich  possesses  a  segment  of  a 
Mammoth^s  tusk,  which  was  dredged  up  by  some  Yar- 
mouth fishermen  off  Scarborough,  and  which  was  so 
slightly  altered  in  texture,  that  it  was  sawn  up  into  as 
many  portions  as  there  were  men  in  the  boat,  and  each 
claimed  his  share  of  the  valuable  product. 

Of  the  tusks  referable  by  their  size  to  the  female  Mam- 
moth which  have  been  disinterred  on  dry  land,  I  may 
cite  the  following  instances. — A  tusk  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Geological  Society,  &om  the  lacustrine  pleistocene  bed 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Essex 
at  Walton,  which  measures  five  feet  and  a  half  in  length ; 
and  another  from  the  same  locality,  in  the  possession  of 
John  Brown  Esq.,  of  Stanway,  Essex,  which  measures 
four  feet  in  length.  A  tusk  recently  discovered  near 
Barnstaple,  on  a  bed  of  gravel,  beneath  a  stratum  of  blue 
clay  five  feet  deep,  and  one  of  yellow  clay  about  six  feet 
deep,  with  several  feet  of  coarse  gravel  and  soil  above. 
This  tusk  was  broken  by  the  pickaxes  of  the  men,  but 
must  have  been  about  six  feet  in  length :  it  had  the  grain 
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and  markings  of  ivory,  but  was  reduced  to  the  colour  and 
consistency  of  horn,  and  retained  a  considerable  degree 
of  elasticity. 

A  very  perfect  specimen  was  dug  up  entire  in  1842, 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  out  of  the  drift  gravel  of 
Cambridge ;  it  measured  five  feet  in  length  and  two  feet 
four  inches  across  the  chord  of  its  curve,  and  eleven  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  thickest  part  of  its  base  :  this  tusk 
was  purchased  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The 
smallest  Mammoth'*s  tusk  which  I  have  seen  is  in  the 
museum  of  Mr.  Wickliam  Flower ;  it  is  from  the  drift  or 
till  at  Ilford,  Essex,  and  has  belonged  to  a  very  young 
Mammoth ;  its  length  measured  along  the  outer  curve  is 
twelve  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  circumference  of  its  base 
four  inches.  It  has  nevertheless  been  evidently  put  to  use 
by  the  young  animal,  the  tip  having  been  obliquely  worn. 

Mr.  Robert  Bald  *  has  described  a  portion  of  a  Mam- 
moth's tusk,  thirty-nine  inches  long  and  thirteen  inches  in 
circumference,  which  was  found  imbedded  in  diluvial  clay  at 
Clifton  Hall,  between  Edinburgh  and  Falkirk,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  from  the  present  surface.  Two  other  tusks  of 
nearly  the  same  size  have  been  discovered  at  Kilmaurs  in 
Ayrsliire,  at  the  depth  of  seventeen  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
surface,  in  diluvial  clay.  The  state  of  preservation  of  these 
tusks  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  fossil  ivory  of  Siberia  ; 
that  described  by  Mr.  Bald  was  sold  by  the  workmen  who 
found  it  to  an  ivory-turner  in  Edinburgh  for  two  pounds : 
it  was  sav^Ti  asunder  to  be  made  into  chessmen.  The 
tusks  of  the  Mammoth  found  in  England  are  usually 
more  decayed :  but  Dr.  Buckland  alludes  to  a  tusk  from 
argillaceous  diluvium  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  which  was 
hard  enough   to   be    used   by  the   ivory-turners.     A   por- 

•   Werncrian  Ti-ant*.  vol.  iv.  p.  'AL 
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tion  of  this  tusk   is   now  preserved  in   the   museum  at 
Bridlington. 

The  tusks  of  the  Mammoth  are  so  well  preserved  in  the 
frozen  drift  of  Siberia,  that  they  have  long  been  collected 
in  great  numbers  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  In  the 
account  of  the  Mammoth'*s  bones  and  teeth  of  Siberia,  pub- 
lished more  than  a  century  ago  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,* tusks  are  cited  which  weighed  two  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  ^'  are  used  as  ivory,  to  make  combs,  boxes, 
and  such  other  things ;  being  but  a  little  more  brittle,  and 
eaaily  turning  yellow  by  weather  or  heat.*"  From  that 
time  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  intermission  in  the 
supply  of  ivory  furnished  by  the  extinct  Elephants  of  a 
former  world ;  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Warburton,  M.P., 
President  of  the  Geological  Society,  that  Mammoths'*  tusks 
are  now  imported  from  Russia  to  Liverpool,  and  find  a  ready 
sale  to  comb-makers  and  other  workers  in  ivory. 

Bones, — There  is  reason  to  believe  that  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  a  more  or  less  entire  skeleton  of  the 
Mammoth  might  have  been  recovered  from  British  strata, 
if  due  care  and  attention  had  been  devoted  to  the  task. 
About  three  years  ago,  the  workmen  in  a  brick-ground, 
neiir  the  village  of  Grays  in  Essex,  disinterred  a  quantity  of 
bones  of  an  enormous  Mammoth,  which  they  broke  up  as 
they  were  discovered,  and  sold  the  fragments  for  three- 
halfpence  a  pound  to  a  dealer  in  old  bones.  This  traffic 
went  on  weekly  for  more  than  half  a  year,  and  accidentally 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  B.  Ball,  F.G.S.,  a  sedulous 
collector  of  fossil  remains,  who  recovered  from  the  workmen 
some  magnificent  bones  of  the  fore  foot,  with  portions  of 
the  scapula  and  ribs.  I  had  the  account  from  Mr.  Ball,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  casts  of  the  bones  which  he  was 

•  No  44(;,  4to,  1737,  p.  128. 
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SO  fortunate  as  to  rescue  from  the  destruction  that  awaited 
them. 

Of  the  numerous  detached  bones  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities  of  the  Mammoth  which  have  been  obtained 
from  various  British  localities,  I  shall  limit  mjself  to  a 
notice  of  a  few  of  the  most  entire  and  remarkable  examples. 
Of  two  specimens  of  the  atlas  of  the  Mammoth  from  the 
newer  pliocene  deposits  near  Cromer,  in  the  collection  of 
Miss  Gumey,  the  most  perfect  measures 

In.    Linea. 
In  breadth  .  .  .  .  .  .     16        6 

Breadth  of  the  anterior  oondjlos  .  .  .  7       10 

Breadth  of  the  posterior  ditto  .  .98 

In  Tertical  diameter  .  .  10        0 

A  vertebra  dcntata  from  the  freshwater  deposits  at 
Glacton,  Essex,  twenty  feet  above  high-water  mark,  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Stanway,  measures  six  inches 
nine  lines  in  transverse  diameter,  five  inches  in  vertical 
diameter,  and  has  a  spinal  canal  tliree  inches  in  transverse 
diameter. 

A  dorsal  vertebra,  in  the  same  collection,  measures  in 
height  one  foot  ten  inches,  the  spinous  process  being  nine 
inches  high.  The  transverse  diameter  of  the  vertebra  is 
eight  inches  six  lines,  that  of  the  spinal  canal  being  three 
inches. 

In  Mr.  Brown"'s  collection  is  also  preserved  the  os  sacrum 
of  a  Mammoth  from  the  freshwater  formations  of  Essex. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form ;  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  body  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra  is  six  inches 
six  lines  ;  the  diameter  of  the  largest  nervous  foramen  was 
two  inches  four  lines. 

A  scapula,  with  the  spine,  the  supra-spinal  plate  and 
base  broken  away,  from  the  same  formation,  shows  the 
characteristic    superior   breadth    of  the   glenoid    articular 
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cavity  at  its  inferior  part,  and  the  shortness  of  the  neck 

supporting  it,  which  Cuvier  has  recognized  in  the  scapula 

of  the  Siberian  Mammoth  {fig.  85,  s). 

The  scapula  of  the  Essex  Manmioth  gave  the  following 

dimensions : — 

Ft.    In. 
From  the  glenoid  cavity  to  the  inferior  angle  .  110 

From  ditto  to  the  spine   •  .  .  .  .  .04 

From  the  middle  of  the  spine  to  the  lower  costa  of  the  scapnla  0        8 

In  a  firagment  of  a  MammotVs  scapula  from  Happis- 
burgh,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Fitch  of  Norwich,  the  long 
diameter  of  the  glenoid  articulation  was  ten  inches,  its  short 
diameter  four  inches  and  a  half.  The  head  of  the  humerus, 
in  the  state  of  an  epiphysis,  found  with  the  above  fragment, 
measures  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  its  longest  diameter. 
These  parts,  notwithstanding  their  dimensions,  have  be- 
longed to  an  immature  specimen  of  the  Mammoth. 

Of  the  stupendous  magnitude  to  which  some  individuals, 
doubtless  the  old  males,  of  the  Elephaa  primigenius  arrived, 
several  fossils  from  the  British  drift  afford  striking  evi- 
dence. In  the  skeleton  of  the  Mammoth  now  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, which  was  found  entire  in  the  frozen  soil  of  the 
banks  of  the  Lena,  the  humerus  {fig,  85,  h)  is  three  feet 
four  inches  in  length ;  that  of  the  skeleton  of  the  large 
Indian  Elephant  (Gliuny)  which  was  killed  at  Exeter 
Change  in  1826,  is  two  feet  eleven  inches  in  length.  In 
the  rich  collection  of  Mammalian  remains  from  the  Norfolk 
coast,  belonging  to  Miss  Gumey  of  North-repps  Cottage, 
near  Cromer,  there  is  an  entire  humerus  of  the  Mammoth 
which  measures  four  feet  five  inches  in  length. 

Subjoined  are  a  few  of  the  dimensions  of  this  enormous 
bone  and  of  its  analogue  in  the  above-mentioned  skeleton  of 
the  Indian  Elephant  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons : — 
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El.  primiffenms.  EL  Indieus. 

Ft.  In.  Lin.  Ft.  In.  Lin. 

Ilumerns,  entire  length                       •                         4      5       0  2     110 
Circumference  at  the  middle         .                         .226116 

Ditto  at  proximal  end             .            .            .            3       5       0  2      8       0 

Breadth  of  distal  end       .            .            .            .       1       2       0  0     10       6 

From  tununit  of  supinator  ridge  to  end  of  outer  )      i       7       n  1       0       1: 
condyle      .                          .             .             .      ' 


The  above  gigantic  fosgil  bone  was  found  in  1836,  after 
a  very  high  tide,  partially  exposed  in  the  cliff,  composed  of 
interblended  blue  clay  and  red  gravel,  near  the  village 
of  Bacton  in  Norfolk.  The  outer  crust  of  the  bone  is  much 
shattered;  it  manifests  the  specific  distinction  of  the 
humerus  of  the  Mammoth  in  the  relatively  shorter  propoi^ 
tions  of  the  great  supinator  ridge,  as  is  shown  by  the  last 
admeasurement,  and  the  bicipital  canal  is  also  relatively 
narrower. 

A  portion  of  a  large  tibia  was  obtained  from  the  same  bed 
in  1841 ;  this  bone  likewise  is  in  Miss  Gumey'*s  collection. 

A  Mammotlfs  humerus,  of  dimensions  very  nearly  equal 
to  those  of  the  great  specimen  in  Miss  Gumey^s  col- 
lection, was  obtained  under  the  following  circumstances 
described  by  Captain  Byam  Martin.  "In  1837,  while 
trawling  in  mid-channel  between  Dover  and  Calais,  be- 
tween the  two  shoals,  called  the  Vam  and  Bidge,  covered 
at  low  tide  with  twenty  fathoms  water,  a  fisherman  sud- 
denly encountered  a  heavy  mass,  which  proved  to  consist 
of  enormous  bones  ;  the  net  broke,  but  a  humerus,  wliich  I 
purchased,  was  secured.'*''*  Such  occurrences  recall  to  mind 
the  adventures  of  the  fishermen  narrated  in  the  Arabian 
Nights ;  but  the  fancy  of  the  eastern  romancer  falls  short 
of  the  reality  of  this  bawling  up,  in  British  seas,  of  Ele- 
phants more  stupendous  than  those  of  Africa  or  Ceylon. 

•  Loc.  cit.  p.  10'2. 
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A  humerus  of  the  Mammoth,  wanting  the  proximal  end, 
from  Glacton,  Essex,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Brown  of 
Stanway,  measures  two  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and  fifteen 
inches  six  lines  in  median  circumference,  showing  the  thicker 
proportions  as  compared  with  the  existing  Elephant. 

The  bones  of  the  fore  leg  of  the  Mammoth  from  British 
localities  have  not  oflfered  any  characters  worthy  of  notice. 
In  the  figure  of  the  Siberian  Mammoth,  (fig.  85,)  r  is  the 
radius ;  u  the  ulna. 

Of  the  bones  of  the  fore  foot,  the  specimens  obtained  by 
Mr.  Ball  from  the  brick-loam  near  Grays,  Essex,  must 
have  belonged  to  a  Mammoth  as  large  as  that  which 
furnished  the  great  humerus  from  Cromer  above  described. 
The  following  are  the  comparative  dimensions  of  some  of 
those  bones  and  of  their  analogues  in  the  skeleton  of  Chuny, 
the  great  Asiatic  Elephant  of  Exeter  Change  :  — 


Os  magnum,  yertical  diameter 
Middle  metacarpal,  length 
Middle  breadth  of  distal  end 


M.primigenim,  EL  A$iaUcui, 
In.  Lin.  In.  Lin. 

4       3  3      0 

.      10      0  7       0 

4       9  3       4 


Mr.  J.  Wickham  Flower  possesses  a  fine  and  perfect 
specimen  of  the  femur  of  the  Mammoth  from  the  Essex 
till,  which  ofiers  the  usual  characteristic  of  the  extinct 
species  in  the  relatively  narrower  posterior  interspace 
between  the  two  condyles  and  in  the  thicker  shaft.  The 
outer  ridge  of  the  femur  extends  about  two-thirds  down 
the  bone.  The  following  are  some  of  its  dimensions,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Indian  Elephant :  — 


EL  primigenius. 

El,  Indicuf, 

Ft.    In.  Lin. 

Ft. 

In.  Lin. 

Length        .            .            • 

3       4       0 

3 

6       0 

Breadth  across  proximal  end 

1       1       6 

1 

I       0 

Breadth  across  back  part  of  condyles 

0       7      6 

0 

7      0 

Circumference  of  shafi     . 

I       2      6 

1 

0      0 
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A  femur  of  the  Mammotli,  from  the  drift  gravel  at 
Abingdon,  is  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  state  of  preservation,  and  exhibits 
the  same  character  of  the  extinct  species  as  the  foregoing 
specimen. 

Captain  Byam  Martin  has  recorded  the  following  dimen- 
sions of  the  femur  of  a  Mammoth,  which  was  trawled  up  in 
twenty  to  twenty-five  fathoms  water  about  midway  between 
Yarmouth  and  the  coast  of  Holland. 

Inches. 

Entire  length        .....  49 

Circumference  of  the  head  of  the  bone  24 

„  of  the  middle  of  the  shaft    .  18 

M  aboTe  the  condyles        .  .29 

Width  acroM  the  heed  and  great  trochanter  •  18 

The  femur  of  the  Mammoth,  described  by  the  notable 
French  surgeon  Habicot,  in  his  ''  Gigantosteologie,  1613,'" 
as  the  thigh-bone  of  Theutobochus,  king  of  the  Gimbrians, 
which  was  said  to  be  five  feet  in  length,  indicates  a  speci- 
men larger  than  that  to  which  the  humerus  from  Cromer 
belonged.  M.  de  Blainville  in,  however,  of  opinion  that 
the  femur  in  question  belonged  to  a  Mastodon. 

In  the  skeleton  (Jiff.  85),  i  is  the  iliac  bone,  U  the 
ischium,  /the  femur  or  thigh-bone,  t  the  tibia  or  leg-bone, 
fi  the  fibula  or  small  bone  of  the  leg,  ta  the  tarsus  or  ankle- 
bones. 

Strata  and  Localities. — Of  all  the  extinct  Mammalia 
which  have  left  their  fossil  remains  in  British  strata,  no 
species  was  more  abundant  or  more  widely  distributed  than 
the  Mammoth  or  Elephas  primi^enitis. 

Wherever  the  last  general  geological  force  has  left  traces 
of  its  operations  upon  the  present  surface,  in  the  form 
of  drift  or  unstratified  transported  fragments  of  rock  and 
gravel,   and  wherever   the   contemporary  or   immediately 
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antecedent,  more  tranquil  and  gradual  operations  of  the 
sea  or  fresh  waters  have  formed  beds  of  marl,  of  brick-earth 
or  loam,  there,  with  few  exceptions,  have  bones  or  teeth 
of  the  Mammoth  been  discovered. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  specify  all  the  particular  locali- 
ties which  have  been  recorded,  in  collecting  the  materials 
for  the  present  Work,  as  yielding  fossil  remains  of  tliis 
gigantic  quadruped.  They  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
abundance  in  the  drift  along  the  east  coast  of  England, 
as  at  Robin  Hood''s  Bay  near  Whitby ;  at  Scarborough, 
at  Bridlington,  and  various  places  along  the  shore  of 
Holdemess. 

Mr.  Woodwal-d,  in  his  "  Geology  of  Norfolk,^  supposes 
that  upwards  of  two  thousand  grinders  of  the  Mammoth 
have  been  dredged  up  by  the  fishermen  off  the  little  village 
of  Happisburgh  in  the  space  of  thirteen  years.  The  oyster- 
bed  was  discovered  here  in  1820,  and  during  the  first 
twelve  months  hundreds  of  the  molar  teeth  of  Mammoths 
were  landed  in  strange  association  with  the  edible  mol- 
lusca.  Great  quantities  of  the  bones  and  tusks  of  the 
Mammoth  are  doubtless  annually  destroyed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Remains  of  the  Mammoth 
are  hardly  less  numerous  in  Suffolk,  especially  in  the  pleisto- 
cene beds  along  the  coast,  and  at  Stutton ;  they  become 
more  rare  in  the  fiuvio-marine  crag  at  Southwold  and 
Thorp.  The  village  of  Walton  near  Harwich  is  famous 
for  the  abundance  of  these  fossils,  which  lie  along  the  base 
of  the  sea-cliffs,  mixed  with  bones  of  species  of  Horse,  Ox 
and  Deer.* 

*  The  more  bulky  fossils  of  this  locality  appear  to  hare  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  cnrious.  Lambard  in  his  Dictionary,  says,  that,  **  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  bones  were  found,  at  Walton,  of  a  man  whose  skull  would  contain 
five  pecks,  and  one  of  his  teeth  as  big  as  a  roan^s  fist,  and  weighed  ten  ounces. 
These  bones  had  sometimes  bodies,  not  of  beasts,  but  of  men,  for  the  difference  is 
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Reference  has  already  been  made  to  other  localities 
in  Essex,  as  Clacton,  Grays,  Ilford,  Gopford  and  Kingslaud, 
where,  in  the  freshwater  deposits,  the  remains  of  the  extinct 
Elephant  occur,  associated  with  the  above-mentioned  Her- 
bivora,  and  with  more  scanty  remains  of  Rhinoceros. 

Abundant  Mammalian  fossils,  which  once  lay  in  the 
drift  that  capped  the  cliffs  of  the  coast  of  Heme  Bay, 
have  fallen  by  the  undermining  action  of  the  tide  and 
waves,  and  are  dredged  up  from  outlying  oyster-beds. 
Amongst  these  Dr.  Richardson  has  noticed  bones  and  teeth 
of  the  Mammoth  associated  with  remains  of  Rhinoceros, 
Horse,  Ox,  Deer,  Bear,  and  Wolf;  all  the  bones  being 
characterised  by  the  total  absence  of  albuminous  matter. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Tliames  remains  of  the  Mammoth 
have  been  discovered  at  Sheppy,  Lewisham,  Woolwich,  and 
the  Isle  of  Dogs ;  in  the  drift  gravel  beneath  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  as  in  Gray'*s  Inn  Lane,  twelve  feet  deep ; 
in  Charles  Street,  near  Waterloo  Place,  thirty  feet  deep. 

Proceeding  westward  we  encounter  Mammoths'*  remains 
at  Kensington,  at  Brentford,  at  Kew,  at  Hurley-bot- 
tom, Wallingford,  and  Dorchester;  in  the  gravel-pits  at 
Abingdon  and  Oxford,  and  at  Witham  Hill  and  Bagley 
Wood.*  Bones  of  the  great  extinct  Elephant  again  occur 
in  the  valley  of  the  Medway,  at  the  Nore,  at  Chatham, 
and  at  Canterbury;  at  Betchworth  in  Surrey.  On  the 
south  coast  of  England,  they  have  been  discovered  at  Brigh- 
ton, Hove  and  Worthing ;  at  Ljine  Regis  and  Charmouth  ; 

manifest.^*  The  rcmainB  of  Mammoths  have  everywhere  been  the  prolific  source 
of  the  traditions  and  histories  of  giants,  and  sometimes  of  saints :  Ludovicus 
Vivcs  relates  that  a  molar  tooth,  bigger  than  a  fiHt  (dens  molaris  pugni  major), 
was  shown  to  him  for  one  of  St.  Christopher's  teeth,  and  was  kept  in  a  church 
that  bare  his  name. 

•  Dr.  Kidd's  Geological  Essays,  ch.  xvii.,  and  Dr.  Buckland's  «  Reliquia  Di- 
luTiana;,**  p.  174  ;  where  numerous  other  localities  of  the  Mammoth  are  recorded. 
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also  at  Peppering  near  Arundel,  about  eighty  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  Arun. 

Passing  inland  &om  the  south  coast,  we  find  remains  of 
the  Mammoth  at  Burton  and  Loders,  near  Bridport,  and 
near  Yeovil  in  Somerset.  At  Whitchurch,  near  Dorchester, 
Dr.  Buckland  observes  that  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth 
lie  in  gravel  above  the  chalk,  and  are  found  in  a  similar 
position  on  Salisbury  Plain ;  they  again  occur  at  Box  and 
Newton  near  Bath,  and  at  Bodborough  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Mr.  Randall  of  Stroud  has  lately  acquainted  me,  that  in 
some  recent  railway  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  town,  tusks  and  molar  teeth  of  a  Manmioth  have  been 
discovered  in  drift  gravel  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface:  one  of  the  tusks  was  recovered  in  a 
tolerably  perfect  state,  and  measured  nine  feet  in  length ; 
it  is  in  the  possession  of —  Carpenter,  Esq.,  of  G^nnicox 
House  near  Stroud. 

In  Worcestershire,  on  the  borders  of  the  Principality, 
remains  of  the  Mammoth  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Murchison  as 
occurring  in  a  gravel-pit  south  of  Eastnor  Castle.  This  pit 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  Silurian  rocks,  and  the  frag- 
ments consist  exclusively  of  those  rocks  and  of  the  sienite 
of  the  adjacent  hills,  whence  Mr.  Murchison  rightly  infers 
that  this  extinct  species  of  Elephant  formerly  ranged  over 
that  country.*  In  North  Wales,  Pennant  mentions  two 
molar  teeth  and  a  tusk  found  at  Holkur,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  in  Flintshire,  and  near  Dyserth ;  they 
occurred  in  a  bed  of  drift  gravel  containing  pebbles  of  lead- 
ore,  which  are  worked  like  the  analogous  stream-works 
in  Cornwall,  which  contain  pebbles  and  sand  of  tin- ore. 

Bones  of  the  Mammoth,  with  those  of  the  Rhinoceros 

*  Silurian  System,  p.  554. 
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and  Hippopotamus,  have  been  found  in  coarse  gravelly  drifl 
with  overlying  marl  and  clay  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  at 
Fleets  bank  near  Sandlin.  Marine  shells  occur  in  the 
coarse  drift,  and  freshwater  shells  in  the  superficial  fluvio- 
tile  deposits. 

Mr.  Strickland  found  remains  of  the  Mammoth  associat- 
ed with  Hippopotamus,  Urus,  &c.,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Avon,  in  apparently  a  local  fluviatilc  drift,  containing  land 
and  freshwater  shells :  this  geologist  supposes  that  afl;er 
those  parts  of  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire  had  been 
long  under  the  sea,  an  elevation  of  some  hundred  feet  con- 
verted them  into  dry  land,  and  that  a  river  or  chain  of  lakes 
then  descending  from  the  north-east,  re-arranged  much  of 
the  gravel  of  the  great  northern  glacial  drift,  disposing  it  in 
thin  strata  and  imbedding  in  it  the  shells  of  moUusks  and 
the  bones  of  the  extinct  quadrupeds.* 

In  the  centre  of  England,  Dr.  Buckland  notice49  the  oc- 
currence of  the  Mammoth  at  Trentham  in  Staffordshire,  in 
different  parts  of  Northamptonshire,  and  at  Newnham  and 
Lawford,  near  Rugby  in  Warwickshire;  there  the  Mam- 
motlfs  bones  lay  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  Rhinoceros  and 
Hyaena. 

Mammoth-fossils  occur  at  Middleton  in  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  in  Brandsburton  gravel-hills,  and  at  Overton  near 
York.  Remains  of  the  Mammoth  are  noticed  by  the  Rev. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  F.R.S.  and  Professor  Phillips,  as  having 
been  foiuid  associated  with  the  great  Cave  Tiger,  Rhino- 
ceros, Aurochs,  Deer,  &c.,  in  blue  marl,  beneath  strata  of 
gravel  and  sand  at  Bielbecks,  near  North  Cliff,  Yorkshire. 
Tusks  of  the  Mammoth,  valuable  from  the  condition  of  the 
ivory,  have  been  discovered  at  At  wick,  near  Hornsea,  in  the 
same  county. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society',  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 
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In  Scotland  remains  of  the  Mammoth  have  been  found  in 
the  drift  clay  between  Edinburgh  and  Falkirk,  at  Kilmuir 
in  Ajreshire.  In  Ireland  they  have  been  found  at  Maghery 
in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  in  the  drift  near  Tully-doly, 
county  of  Tyrone. 

The  celebrated  cave  at  Eirkdale  concealed  remains  of 
Mammoths:  the  molars  here  detected  were  all  of  small 
size ;  very  few  of  them  exceed  three  inches  in  their  longest 
diameter,  and  they  must  have  belonged  to  extremely  young 
animals,  which  had  been  dragged  in  by  the  Hyssnas  for  food 
with  Rhinoceroses,  Hippopotamuses,  and  large  Buminantia. 

The  molars  of  the  Mammoth  which  I  have  hitherto  seen 
from  the  cave  called  Kent'*s  Hole  near  Torquay  are  of 
similar  young  specimens;  here  they  are  associated  with 
the  Hysena,  the  great  Gave  Tiger^  the  Cave  Bear,  &c. :  and 
I  entirely  accede  to  Dr.  Buckland'*s  explanation,  that  the 
bones  or  bodies  of  these  young  Manmioths  were  introduced 
into  the  cave  by  the  Garnivora  which  co-existed  with  them. 

Quitting  the  dry  land  and  caves  of  Great  Britain,  we 
find  the  bed  of  the  German  Ocean  a  most  fertile  depositary 
of  the  remains  of  the  Elephas  primigeniua^  and  they  are 
generally  remarkable  for  their  fine  state  of  preservation. 

Gaptain  Byam  Martin,  the  harbour-master  at  Ramsgate, 
possesses  several  well-preserved  specimens  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  brought  up  by  the  deep-sea  nets  of  the 
fishermen.  A  fine  lower  jaw  of  a  young  Mammoth,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  was  thus  dredged  up  off 
the  Dogger  Bank ;  and  a  femur  and  portion  of  a  large 
tusk,  before  described,  were  raised  from  twenty-five  fathoms 
at  low  water,  midway  between  Yarmouth  and  the  Dutch 
coast.  Remains  of  the  Mammoth  have  also  been  raised 
in  the  British  Channel  from  the  shoals  called  Yam  and 
Ridge,  which  lie  midway  between  Dover  and  Calais. 

8  2 
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Tlie  evidences  of  an  enormous  crushing  and  breaking 
|>ower  are  very  remarkably  exemplified  in  some  of  the 
Mammalian  fossils  from  the  ^^  till,**^  or  drift,  at  Walton  in 
Essex.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Stanway,  possesses  molars  of  the 
Mammoth  from  this  locality  which  have  been  split  ver- 
tically and  lengthwise,  across  all  the  component  plates  of 
dentine  and  enamel ;  other  molars  have  been  so  crushed 
and  squeezed  tliat  the  enamel-plates  are  shivered  in  pieces, 
which  are  driven  into  the  conglomerate  of  the  different 
substances,  and  the  fragments  of  enamel  stick  out  like  the 
bits  of  glass  from  the  plaster  which  caps  a  garden  wall. 

The  ramus  of  a  lower  jaw  of  a  Rhinoceros  from  the  drift 
near  the  sea-coast  of  Essex,  has  been  split  vertically  and 
lengthwise  through  all  the  molars. 

A  similar  condition  of  some  of  the  Mammalian  fossil 
remains,  including  parts  of  the  Mammoth,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Stutchbury  in  a  cavernous  fissure  at  Durdliam  Down 
near  Bristol,  has  been  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  con- 
siderable relative  movement  having  taken  place  in  the  walls 
of  the  fissure  of  the  cavern  since  the  deposit  of  the  organic 
remains ;  and  Mr.  Stutchbury  adduces,  in  confirmation  of 
this  view,  the  fact,  that  a  calciireous  spar-vein  in  the 
vicinity  bears  undoubted  evidence  of  having  been  moved 
and  reconstructed. 

Other  forces  than  the  concussion  of  rocks  by  earthquakes 
seem,  however,  to  have  operated  in  producing  the  fractures 
of  the  teeth  and  bones  in  the  beds  of  Essex  gravel  or  drift 
above  adverted  to ;  and  I  cannot  suggest  any  more  pro- 
bable dynamic  than  the  action  of  masses  of  ice,  on  the 
supposition  of  such  being  chiefly  concerned  in  the  deposi- 
tion and  dispersion  of  the  superficial  drift  itself. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Ele- 
phant are  very  rarely  rolled  or  wator-woni ;  the  fractured 
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surfaces  are  generally  entire,  and  sometimes  the  bones  are 
found,  like  that  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  in  a  remark- 
able state  of  integrity. 


General  Geographical  Distribution^  and  probable  Food  and 

Climate  of  the  Mammoth. 

The  remains  of  the  Mammoth  occur  on  the  Continent, 
as  in  England,  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  loam,  which  are  strewed  over  all  parts  of  Europe; 
and  they  are  found  in  still  greater  abundance  in  the  same 
formations  of  Asia,  especially  in  the  higher  latitudes,  where 
the  soil  which  forms  their  matrix  is  perennially  frozen.* 
Remains  of  the  Mammoth  have  been  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  cliiTs  of  frozen  mud  on  the  east  side  of 
Behring^s  Straits,  in  Eschscholtz'^s  Bay,  in  Russian  America, 
lat.  66°  N.  lat. ;  and  they  have  been  traced,  but  in  scantier 
quantities,  as  far  south  as  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  South  Carolina.  But  no  authentic  relics  of 
the  Elephas  pHmigenius  have  yet  been  discovered  in  tro- 
pical latitudes,"!"  or  in  any  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  primeval  Elephants  for- 
merly ranged  over  the  whole  northern  hemisphere  of  the 
globe,  from  the  40th  to  the  60th,  and  possibly  to  near  the 
70th  degree  of  latitude.  Here,  at  least,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Lena,  the  carcass  of  a  Mammoth  has  been  dis- 
covered, preserved  entire,  in  the  icy  cliffs  and  frozen  soil  of 

*  Hedenstrom,  in  his  *  Survey  of  the  Laechow  Islands  *  on  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Siberia,  remarks  that  the  first  of  these  islands  is  little  more  than  one 
mass  of  these  bones  ;  and  that  although  the  Siberian  traders  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  over  large  cargoes  of  them  (tusks)  for  upwards  of  sixty  years, 
yet  there  appears  to  be  no  sensible  diminution. 

t  The  fossil  elephantine  remains  discovered  in  India,  belong  to  a  species  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  E^tpkas  Indicus, 
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that  coast.  To  account  for  this  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, geologists  and  naturalists,  biassed  more  or  less  by 
the  analogy  of  the  existing  Elephants,  which  are  restricted 
to  climes  where  the  trees  flourish  with  perennial  foliage, 
have  had  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  change  of  climate 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  either  sudden,  and  due  to  a 
great  geological  cataclysm,*  or  gradual,  and  brought  about 
by  progressive  alternations  of  land  and  sea.'f 

I  am  far  from  believing  that  such  changes  in  the  external 
world  were  the  cause  of  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
JElephas  primigenius ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  pecu- 
liarities in  its  ascertained  organization  are  such  as  to  render 
it  quite  possible  for  the  animal  to  have  existed  as  near  the 
pole  as  is  compatible  with  the  growth  of  hardy  trees  or 
shrubs.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been  generally  overlooked, 
that  an  animal  organized  to  gain  its  subsistence  from  the 
branches  or  woody  fibre  of  trees,  is  thereby  rendered  in- 
dependent of  the  seasons  which  regulate  the  development 
of  leaves  and  fruit ;  the  forest-food  of  such  a  species  be- 
comes as  perennial  as  the  lichens  that  flourish  beneath  the 

*  Cuvier,  ^Discoun  sur  lea  R^Tolutions  de  la  Surfiice  du  Globe.*  It  is  obvious 
that  the  frozen  Mammoth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  forms  one  of  the  strongest, 
as  well  as  the  most  striking,  of  the  celebrated  anatomist's  assumed  **  proofs  that 
the  revolutions  on  the  eorth^s  surfiice  had  been  sudden.**  Cuvier  affirms  that  the 
Mammoth  could  not  have  maintained  its  existence  in  the  low  temperature  of  the 
region  where  its  carcass  was  arrested,  and  that  at  the  moment  when  the  beast 
was  destroyed,  the  land  which  it  trod  became  glacial.  *'  Cette  gelee  ^temelle 
n*occupait  pas  auparavant  Ics  lieux  ou  ils  ont  6t^  saisis ;  car  ils  n*auraient  pas  pu 
vivre  sous  nne  pareille  temperature.  C*est  done  le  memo  instant  qui  a  &it  perir 
les  animaux,  ct  qui  a  rendu  glacial  le  pays  qu*ils  habitaicnt.  Get  ev^nement  a 
et^  subit,  instantane,  sans  aucune  gradation,  &c.** — Ossemens  Fossiles,  8vo.  ed. 
1834,  tom.  i.  p.  108. 

f  Lyell,  *  Principles  of  Geology,*  in  which  the  phenomena  that  had  been  sup- 
posed *^  to  have  banished  for  ever  all  idea  of  a  slow  and  gradual  revolution,**  t  were 
first  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  gradual  operation  of  ordinary  and  ex- 
isting causes. 

t  Jameson's  *  Cuvier'b  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  8vo.  1813,  p.  lb\ 
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winter  snows  of  Lapland  ;  and,  were  such  a  quadruped  to 
be  clothed,  like  the  Reindeer,  with  a  natural  garment 
capable  of  resisting  the  rigours  of  an  arctic  winter,  its 
adaptation  for  such  a  climate  would  be  complete.  Had 
our  knowledge  of  the  Mammoth,  indeed,  been  restricted, 
as  in  the  case  of  almost  every  other  extinct  animal,  to  its 
bones  and  teeth,  it  would  have  been  deemed  a  hazardous 
speculation  to  have  conceived,  a  priori^  that  the  extinct 
ancient  Elephant,  whose  remains  were  so  abundant  in  the 
frozen  soil  of  Siberia,  had  been  clad,  like  most  existing 
quadrupeds  adapted  for  such  a  climate,  with  a  double  gar- 
ment of  close  fur  and  coarse  hair;  seeing  that  both  the 
existing  species  of  Elephant  are  almost  naked,  or,  at  best, 
scantily  provided  when  young  with  scattered  coarse  hairs 
of  one  kind  only. 

The  wonderAil  and  unlooked  for  discovery  of  an  entire 
Mammoth,  demonstrating  the  arctic  character  of  its  na- 
tural clothing,  has,  however,  confirmed  the  deductions 
which  might  have  been  legitimately  founded  upon  the 
localities  of  its  most  abundant  remains,  as  well  as  upon 
the  structure  of  its  teeth,  viz.,  that,  like  the  Reindeer  and 
Musk  Ox  of  the  present  day,  it  was  capable  of  existing  in 
high  northern  latitudes. 

The  circumstances  of  this  discovery  have  been  recorded 
by  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  'Journal  du  Nord,''  printed  at 
Petersburg  in  1 807,  and  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  '  Memoirs 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,**  of 
which  an  excellent  English  translation  was  published  in  181 9. 

Schumachoff,  a  Tungusian  himter  and  collector  of  fossil 
ivory,  who  had  migrated  in  1799  to  the  peninsula  of  Ta- 
mut,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  one  day  perceived 
amongst  the  blocks  of  ice  a  shapeless  mass,  not  at  all  re- 
sembling the  large  pieces  of  floating  wood  which  arc  com- 
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inonly   fouud   there.     To   observe   it   nearer,    he   landed, 
climbed  up  a  rock,  and  examined  this  new  object  on  all 
sides,  but  without   being  able  to  discover  what   it  was. 
The  following  year  he  perceived  that  the  mass  was  more 
disengaged  from  the  blocks  of  ice,  and  had  two  projecting 
parts.     Towards  the  end  of  the  next  year  (1801),  the  en- 
tire side  of  the  animal,  and  one  of  its  tusks,  were  quite 
free  from  the  ice.     On  his  return  to  the  borders  of  the 
Lake   Oncoul,   he   communicated   this   extraordinary  dis- 
covery to  his  wife  and  some  of  his  friends,  but  their  re- 
ception of  the  news  filled  him  with  grief.     The  old  men 
related  how  they  had  heard  their  fathers  say,  that  a  similar 
monster  had  been  formerly  discovered  on  the  same  penin- 
sula, and  that  all  the  family  of  the  person  who  discovered 
it  had  died  soon  afterwards.     The  Mammoth  was  conse- 
quently regarded  as  an  augury  of  future  calamity,  and  the 
Tungusian  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  fell  seriously  ill ; 
but  becoming  convalescent,  his  first  idea  was  the  profit  he 
might  obtain  by  selling  the   tusks  of  the  animal,  which 
were  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.     The  summer  of 
1802  was  less  warm  and  more  stormy  than  usual,  and  the 
icy  shroud  of  the  Mammoth  had  scarcely  melted  at  all. 
At  length,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  (1803),  the 
desires  of  the  Tungusian  were  ftdfiUed ;  for,  the  part  of  the 
ice  between  the  earth  and  the  Mammoth  having  melted 
more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  the  plane  of  its  support  became 
inclined,  and  the  enormous  mass  fell  by  its  own  weight  on 
a  bank  of  sand.     Of  this,   two  Tungusians,  who  accom- 
panied  Mr.  Adams,  were  witnesses.      In   the   month  of 
March,   1804,   Schumachoff  came  to  his  Mammoth,  and 
having  cut  off  the  tusks,  exchanged  them  with  a  merchant, 
called  Bultunoff,  for  goods  of  the  value  of  fifty  rubles. 
Two  years  afterwards,  or  the  seveuth  after  the  discovery 
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of  the  Mammoth,  Mr.  Adams  visited  the  spot,  and  ^'  found 
the  Mammoth  still  in  the  same  place,  but  altogether  mu- 
tilated. The  prejudices  being  dissipated  because  the  Tun- 
gusian  chief  had  recovered  his  health,  there  was  no  ob- 
stacle to  prevent  approach  to  the  carcass  of  the  Mammoth; 
the  proprietor  was  content  with  his  profit  from  the  tusks ; 
and  the  Jakutski  of  the  neighbourhood  had  cut  off  the 
flesh,  with  which  they  fed  their  dogs  during  the  scarcity. 
Wild  beasts,  such  as  white  bears^  wolves,  wolverenes,  and 
foxes,  also  fed  upon  it,  and  the  traces  of  their  footsteps 
were  seen  aroimd.'*'  The  skeleton,  almost  entirely  cleared 
of  its  flesh,  remained  whole,  with  the  exception  of  one 
fore-leg,  (probably  dragged  off  by  the  bears).  The  spine, 
from  the  skidl  to  the  os  coccygis,  one  scapula,  the  pelvis, 
and  the  three  remaining  extremities,  were  still  held  to- 
gether by  the  ligaments,  and  by  parts  of  the  skin.  The 
head  was  covered  with  a  dry  skin ;  one  of  the  ears,  well 
preserved,  was  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  hair.  The  point 
of  the  lower  lip  had  been  gnawed ;  and  the  upper  one, 
with  the  proboscis,  having  been  devoured,  the  molar  teeth 
could  be  perceived.  The  brain  was  still  in  the  cranium, 
but  appeared  dried  up.  The  parts  least  injured  were  one 
fore-foot  and  one  huid-foot :  they  were  covered  with  skin, 
and  had  still  the  sole  attached.  According  to  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Tungusian  discoverer,  the  animal  was  so  fat, 
that  its  belly  hung  down  below  the  joints  of  the  knees. 
This  Mammoth  was  a  male,  with  a  long  mane  on  the 
neck;  the  tail  was  much  mutilated,  only  eight,  out  of 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  caudal  vertebrae,  remaining;  the 
proboscis  was  gone,  but  the  places  of  the  insertion  of  its 
muscles  were  visible  on  the  skull.  The  skin,  of  which 
about  three-fourths  were  saved,  was  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
covered  with  a  reddish  wool,  and  coarse  long  black  hairs. 
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Tlie  dampness  of  the  spot  where  the  animal  had  lain  so 
long,  had  in  some  degree  destroyed  the  hair.  The  entire 
skeleton,  from  the  fore  part  of  the  skull  to  the  end  of  the 
mutilated  tail,  measured  sixteen  feet  four  inches;  its  height 
was  nine  feet  four  inches.  The  tusks  measured  along  the 
curve  nine  feet  six  inches,  and  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
base  to  the  point  three  feet  seven  inches. 

Mr.  Adams  collected  the  bones,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  the  other  scapula,  which  had  remained,  not  far  off. 
He  next  detached  the  skin  on  the  side  on  which  the  animal 
had  lain,  which  was  well  preserved ;  the  weight  of  the 
skin  was  such  that  ten  persons  found  great  difficulty  in 
transporting  it  to  the  shore.  After  this,  the  ground  was 
dug  in  different  places  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  its 
bones  were  buried,  but  principally  to  collect  all  the  hairs 
which  the  white  bears  had  trod  into  the  ground  while  de- 
vouring the  flesli,  and  more  than  thirty-six  pounds*  weight 
of  hair  were  thus  recovered.  The  tusks  were  repurchased 
at  Jatusk,  and  the  whole  expedited  thence  to  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  the  skeleton  is  now  mounted  in  the  museum  of  the 
Petropolitan  Academy,  as  it  is  represented  at  p.  217.* 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  physiological  con- 
sequences dcducible  from  the  organization  of  the  extinct 

*  A  part  of  the  skin,  and  Bome  of  the  hair  of  this  aninuU,  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Adams  to  Sir  Josc'ph  Banks,  who  presented  them  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  The  hair  is  entirely  separated  from  the  skin,  excepting  in 
one  small  part,  where  it  still  remains  firmly  attached.  It  consists  of  two  sorts, 
common  hair  and  bristles,  and  of  each  there  are  several  varieties,  differing  in 
length  and  thickness.  That  remaining  fixed  on  the  skin  is  thick-set  and  crisply 
curled  ;  it  is  interspersed  with  a  few  bristles,  about  three  inches  long,  of  a  dark 
reddish  colour.  Among  the  separate  parcels  of  hair  ore  some  rather  redder  than 
the  short  hair  just  mentioned,  about  four  inches  long,  and  some  bristles  nearly 
black,  much  thicker  than  horse-hair,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long. 
The  skin,  when  first  brought  to  the  Museum,  was  ofTenHivo  to  the  smelL  It  is 
now  quite  dry  and  hard,  and  where  mo»t  compact  is  hidf  an  inch  thick.  Its 
colour  is  the  dull  black  of  the  living  Klcphunts. 
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species  which  was  thus,  in  so  unusual  a  degree,  brought  to 
light,  would  have  been  at  once  pursued  to  their  utmost 
legitimate  boundary,  in  proof  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
Manmioth  to  a  Siberian  climate ;  but,  save  the  remark 
that  the  hairy  covering  of  the  Mammoth  must  have  adapt- 
ed it  for  a  more  temperate  zone  than  that  assigned  to  ex- 
isting elephants,*  no  further  investigations  of  the  relation 
of  its  organization  to  its  habits,  climate,  and  mode  of  life, 
appear  to  have  been  instituted;  they  have  in  some  in- 
stances, indeed,  been  rather  checked  than  promoted. 

Dr.  Fleming  has  observed  that ''  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  gramineous  character  of  the  food  of  our  Fallow-deer, 
Stag,  or  Roe,  would  have  assigned  a  lichen  to  the  Bein- 
deer.****  But  we  may  readily  believe  that  any  one  cogni- 
zant of  the  food  of  the  Elk,  might  be  likely  to  have  sus- 
pected cryptogamic  vegetation  to  have  entered  more  large- 
ly into  the  food  of  a  still  more  northern  species  of  the  deer 
tribe.  And  I  can  by  no  means  subscribe  to  another  pro- 
position by  the  same  eminent  naturalist,  that  ^'  the  kind  of 
food  which  the  existing  species  of  Elephant  prefers,  will 
not  enable  us  to  determine,  or  even  to  offer  a  probable 
conjecture  concerning  that  of  the  extinct  species.**'  The 
molar  teeth  of  the  Elephant  possess,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
highly  complicated,  and  a  very  peculiar  structure,  and 
there  are  no  other  quadrupeds  that  derive  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  their  food  from  the  woody  fibre  of  the  branches 
of  trees.  Many  mammals  browse  the  leaves ;  some  small 
rodents  gnaw  the  bark;  the  Elephants  alone  tear  down 
and  crunch  the  branches,  the  vertical  enamel-plates  of  their 

*  **  La  longue  toison  dont  cet  animal  etait  couvert  Bemblerait  m^ine  d^ontror, 
qu^il  ^tait  organise  pour  supporter  un  degr6  de  froid  plus  grand  que  celui 
qui  convient  a  T^lephant  de  Tlnde.*^  Pictet,  Paleontologie,  8vo.  torn.  i.  1844, 
p  71. 
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huge  grinders  enabling  them  to  pound  the  tough  vege- 
table tissue  and  fit  it  for  deglutition.  No  doubt  the  foUage 
is  the  most  tempting,  as  it  is  the  most  succulent  part  of 
the  boughs  devoured ;  but  the  relation  of  the  complex 
molars  to  the  comminution  of  the  coarser  vegetable  sub- 
stance is  unmistakeable.  Now,  if  we  find  in  an  extinct 
Elephant  the  same  peculiar  principle  of  construction  in  the 
molar  teeth,  but  with  augmented  complexity,  arising  from 
a  greater  number  of  the  triturating  plates  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  dense  enamel,  the  inference  is  plain  that 
the  ligneous  fibre  must  have  entered  in  a  larger  proportion 
into  the  food  of  such  extinct  species.  Forests  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  still  grow  upon  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia, 
and  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Lena  as  far  north  as  latitude 
60^.  In  Europe  arboreal  vegetation  extends  ten  degrees 
nearer  the  pole,  and  the  dental  organization  of  the  Mam- 
moth proves  that  it  might  have  derived  subsistence  from 
the  leafless  branches  of  trees,  in  regions  covered  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year  with  snow. 

We  may  therefore  safely  infer,  from  physiological 
grounds,  that  the  Mammoth  would  have  found  the  re- 
quisite means  of  subsistence  at  the  present  day,  and  at  all 
seasons,  in  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude ;  and,  relying 
on  the  body  of  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Lyell,  in  proof  of 
increased  severity  in  the  climate  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, we  may  assimie  that  the  Mammoth  habitually  fre- 
quented still  higher  latitudes  at  the  period  of  its  actual 
existence.  "  It  has  been  suggested,**"  observes  the  same 
philosophic  writer,  "that,  as  in  our  own  times,  the  northern 
animals  migrate,  so  the  Siberian  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros 
may  have  wandered  towards  the  north  in  summer.****  In 
making  such  excursions  during  the  heat  of  that  brief 
season,  the  Mammoths  would  be  arrested  in  their  northern 
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progress  by  a  condition  to  which  the  Bein-deer  and  Musk 
Ox  are  not  subject,  viz.,  the  limits  of  arboreal  vegetation, 
which,  however,  as  represented  by  the  dominating  shrubs 
of  Polar  lands,  would  allow  them  to  reach  the  seventieth 
degree  of  latitude.*  But  with  this  limitation,  if  the  phy- 
siological inferences  regarding  the  food  of  the  Mammoth 
from  the  structure  of  its  teeth  be  adequately  appreciated 
and  connected  with  those  which  may  be  legitimately  de- 
duced from  the  ascertained  nature  of  its  integument,  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  the  forces  of  mighty  rivers,  hurry- 
ing along  a  carcass  through  a  devious  course,  extending 
through  an  entire  degree  of  latitude,  in  order  to  account  for 
its  ultimate  entombment  in  ice,  whilst  so  little  decomposed 
as  to  have  retained  the  cuticle  and  hair,  will  disappear. 
And  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  impossible  for  herds 
of  Mammoths  to  have  obtained  subsistence  in  a  country 
like  the  southern  part  of  Siberia  where  trees  abound,  not- 
withstanding it  is  covered  during  a  great  part  of  the  year 
with  snow,  seeing  that  the  leafless  state  of  such  trees 
during  even  a  long  and  severe  Siberian  winter,  would  not 
necessarily  unfit  their  branches  for  yielding  sustenance  to 
the  well-clothed  Mammoth. 

With  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  geographical  range 
of  the  Slephas  primigeniua  into  temperate  latitudes  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  fossil  remains  teaches  that  it  reached  the 
fortieth  degree  north  of  the  equator.  History,  in  like 
manner,  records  that  the  Rein-deer  had  formerly  a  more 
extensive  distribution  in  the  temperate  latitudes  of  Europe 
than  it  now  enjoys.     The  hairy  covering  of  the  Mammoth 

*  In  the  extreme  points  of  Lapland,  in  70^^  north  latitude,  the  pines  attain 
the  height  of  sixty  feet ;  and  at  Enontekessi,  in  Lapland  in  68^  30'  north  lati- 
tude. Von  Buck  found  com,  orchards,  and  a  rich  vegetation,  at  an  elevation  of 
1 356  feet  above  the  sea.     Lindley,  Intr.  to  Botany,  pp.  485,  490. 
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ctmcurSy  however,  with  the  localities  of  its  most  abundant 
remains,  in  showing  that,  like  the  Bfein-deer,  the  northern 
extreme  of  the  temperate  zone  was  its  metropolis. 

Attempts  have  lieen  made  to  account  for  the  extinction 
of  the  race  of  northern  Elephants  by  alterations  in  the 
climate  of  their  hemisphere,  or  bj  violent  geological  catas- 
trophes, and  the  like  extraneous  physical  causes.  When  we 
seek  to  apply  the  same  hypotheos  to  explain  the  appa- 
rently contemporaneous  extinction  of  the  gigantic  leaf- 
eating  Megatheria  of  South  America,  the  geological  phe- 
nomena of  that  continent  appear  to  negative  the  occurrence 
of  such  destructive  changes.  Our  comparatively  brief  ex- 
perience of  the  progress  and  duration  of  species  within  the 
historical  period,  is  surely  insufficient  to  justify,  in  every 
case  of  extinction,  the  verdict  of  violent  death.  With  re- 
gard to  many  of  the  larger  Mammalia,  especially  those 
which  have  passed  away  from  the  American  and  Austrar 
lian  continentH,  the  absence  of  sufficient  signs  of  extrinsic 
extirpating  change  or  convulsion,  makes  it  almost  as  rea- 
sonable to  speculate  with  Drocchi,*  on  the  possibiUty  that 
species  like  individuals  may  have  had  the  cause  of  their 
death  inlierent  in  their  ori^nal  constitution,  independently 
of  changes  in  the  external  world,  and  that  the  term  of 
their  existence,  or  the  period  of  exhaustion  of  the  prolific 
force,  may  have  been  ordained  from  the  commencement  of 
each  species. 

•  Cit45d  by  LycU,  *  Principles  of  Geology,'  (1835,)  toI.  iii.  p.  104. 
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Naturalists  are  most  familiar  with  that  gigantic  type 
of  quadrupeds  called,  from  the  peculiar  prehensile  develop- 
ment of  the  iioae  and  upper  lip,  "  proboscidian,"  as  it  Is 
manifested  by  the  existing  species  of  Elephants  which 
liave  been  at  different  times  introduced  into  Europe  from 
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the  tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  we  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  section,  that  an  extinct  species  of  this 
genns  once  ranged  over  the  whole  of  the  temperate,  and 
part  of  the  arctic  zones  of  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the 
globe,  and  has  left  abundant  evidence  of  its  former  exist- 
ence in  our  own  island. 

In  like  manner  we  learn  from  the  study  of  fossil  re- 
mains, that  other  quadrupeds,  as  gigantic  as  Elephants, 
armed  with  two  as  enormous  tusks  projecting  from  the 
upper  jaw,  and  provided  with  a  proboscis,  once  trod  the 
earth ;  the  presence  of  the  latter  flexible  organ  being 
inferred,  not  only  by  its  necessary  coexistence  with  long 
tusks,  which  must  have  prevented  the  mouth  reaching  the 
ground,  but  also  by  the  configuration  of  the  skull,  by  the 
holes  which  gave  passage  to  large  nerves,  and  by  depressions 
for  the  attachment  of  particular  muscles,  analogous  to  those 
which  relate  exclusively  to  the  organization  of  the  trunk  in 
the  Elephant.  Like  the  Elephants,  also,  these  other  huge 
proboscidian  quadrupeds  were  destitute  of  canine  teeth, 
and  provided  with  a  small  number  of  large  and  complex 
molar  teeth,  successively  developed  from  before  backwards 
in  the  jaws,  with  a  progressive  increase  of  size  and  com- 
plexity, from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  broad  crowns 
of  the  molar  teeth  were  also  cleft  by  transverse  fis- 
sures; but  these  clefts  were  fewer  in  number,  of  less 
depth,  and  greater  width  than  in  the  Elephants :  the 
transverse  ridges  were  more  or  less  deeply  bisected,  and 
the  divisions  more  or  less  produced  in  the  form  of  udder- 
shaped  cones,  whence  the  name  Mastodon^*  assigned  by 
Cuvier  to  the  great  proboscidian  quadrupeds  with  teeth 
of  this  kind. 

A   more  important  difference  presents  itself  when  the 

*  Etym.  Gr.  maston,  udder,  odos,  a  tooth. 
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teeth  of  the  typical  species  of  Mastodon  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  Elephants,  in  reference  to  their  structure. 
The  dentine,  or  principal  substance  of  the  crown  of  the 
tooth,  is  covered  by  a  very  tliick  coat  of  dense  and  brittle 
enamel ;  a  thin  coat  of  cement  is  continued  from  the  fangs 
upon  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  but  this  third  substance  does 
not  fill  up  the  interspaces  of  the  divisions  of  the  crown,  sa 
in  the  Elephants.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  character  of  the 
molar  teeth  of  the  first  discovered  species  of  Mastodon, 
which  Cuvier  ha^i  termed  Mastodon  ffiganteus,  and  Mae- 
todon  angustidens.  Fossil  remains  of  proboscidians  have 
subsequently  been  discovered,  principally  in  the  tertiary 
deposits  of  Asia,  in  which  the  number  and  depth  of  the 
clefts  of  the  crown  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  intervening  cement,  are  so  much  increased  as  to 
establish  transitional  characters  between  the  lamello-tuber- 
culate  teeth  of  Elephants,  and  the  mammillated  molars  of 
the  typical  Maatodons  ;*  showing  that  the  characters  de- 
ducible  from  the  molar  teeth  are  rather  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  species  than  of  genera,  in  the  gigantic  probos- 
cidian family  of  mammalian  quadrupeds. 

*  Mr.  Clift  bad  foreseen  the  possibility  of  tbe  discovery  of  such  a  link,  since 
supplied  by  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Captain  Cautley,  and  Dr.  Falconer ;  and 
in  his  description  of  the  Fossil  Remains  firom  Ava,  in  the  Geological  Transactions, 
second  series,  voL  ii,  he  says,  **  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  yet  be 
a  link  wanting,  which  might  be  supplied  by  an  animal  having  a  tooth  composed 
of  a  greater  number  of  denticles,  increasing  in  depth,  and  having  the  rudiments 
of  crusta  peiroM,  that  necessary  ingredient  in  the  tooth  of  the  Elephant :  the  en- 
tire absence  of  which  distinguishes  the  tooth  of  the  AfastodonJ*^  Cuvier  had  pre- 
viously enunciated  the  same  supposed  distinctive  character  between  the  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth  of  the  Elephant  and  Mastodon.  **  Dans  T^l^phant  ces  vallons 
sent  entierement  combl^s  par  U  cortical,  tandis  que  dans  le  Mastodonte  lis  ne  sont 
remplis  de  rien.^  Ossemens  Fossiles,  tom.  L  4to,  1821,  p.  225.  Mr.  S.  Wood- 
ward put  forth  a  more  remarkable,  but  not  less  erroneous  opinion  on  this  subject. 
He  says,  **  The  distinctive  characters  of  the  grinders  of  the  Elephant  and  Mas- 
todon are  so  decided,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  the  one  for  the 
other.    The  enamel  of  the  former  is  disposed  in  pairs  transversely,  to  the  num- 
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Two  deutal  characters,  however,  exist,  though  hitherto 
I  believe  unnoticed  as  such,  which  distinguish  in  a  well- 
marked  and  unequivocal  manner,  the  genus  Afastodan  from 
the  genus  Elephas.  The  first  is  the  presence  of  two  tusks 
in  the  lower  jaw  of  both  sexes  of  the  Mastodon^  one  or 
both  of  which  are  retained  in  the  male,  and  acquire  a 
sufficiently  conspicuous  size,  though  small  in  proportion  to 
the  upper  tusks  ;  while  both  are  early  shed  in  the  female. 
The  second  character  is  equally  decisive;  it  is  the  dis- 
placement of  the  first  and  second  molars  in  the  vertical 
direction,  by  a  tooth  of  simpler  form  than  the  second,  a 
true  dent  de  remplacement,  developed  above  the  deciduous 
teeth  in  the  upper,  and  below  them  in  the  under  jaw. 

These  two  dental  characters,  which  are  of  greater  im- 
portance than  many  accepted  by  modem  zoologists  sa 
sufficient  demarcations  of  existing  generic  groups  of  Mam- 
malia, have  been  recognised  in  the  species  called  Ma&- 
todon  giganteus^  most  common  in  North  America,  and  in 
the  Mastodon  angustidens^  which  is  the  prevailing  species 
of  Europe. 

To  the  last-named  species  I  refer  the  comparatively  few 
remains  of  the  Mastodon  that  have  been  discovered  in  Eng- 

ber  of  about  ten,  suirounded  and  held  together  by  what  Parkinson  terms  the 
crusta  petrosa.  Now  the  enamel  of  the  grinder  of  the  Mastodon  is  all  external, 
whilst  the  crusta  petrosa,  or  a  substance  resembling  it,  is  internal**  In  fully* 
formed  and  worn  teeth  of  Mastodons,  the  dentine  or  substance  which  supports 
the  enamel  degenerates,  near  the  pulp  cavity,  into  a  kind  of  coarse  bone-like 
tissue  approaching  in  structure  to  crusta  petrosa,  or  cement  ;  but  the  some 
tissue  is  found  in  the  internal  part  of  the  dentine  of  the  old  grinders  of  the 
Elephant.  The  truth  is,  that  the  exterior  of  the  fangs  in  all  Mastodons  is  co- 
vered by  a  moderately  thick  coat  of  cement  {cortical  of  Cuvier,  crusta  petrota 
of  Clift) ;  and  that  this  substance  extends  upon  the  enamel  of  the  crown,  in  a 
very  thin  layer,  requiring  microscopical  sections  and  examination  for  its  detection 
in  the  typical  Mastodons  ;  but  augmenting  in  thickness  in  the  elephantoid  and 
other  Mastodons,  with  thinner  and  more  numerous  transverse  divisions  of  the 
crown  of  the  grinders. 
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land,  and  hitherto  exchisively  in  these  deposits,  consisting  of 
sand,  shingle,  loam,  and  laminated  clay,  containing  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  shells  of  terrestrial,  fresh-water,  and  marine 
mollnsca,  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  and  have  been  so  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Lyell 
under  the  name  of  the  "fluvio-marine  crag,'**  and  referred 
to  the  "  older  pUocene ''  division  of  his  tertiary  system. 

The  first  representation  of  any  fossil  relic  of  a  Mastodon 
from  English  strata,  was  given  by  the  father  of  English  Greo- 
logy,  William  Smith ;  it  forms  the  frontispiece  of  his  fo^mous 
4to  work,  '  Strata  identified  by  Organised  Fossils,'  1816, 
and  is  a  coloured  engraving  of  the  natural  size  of  the  last 
molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Mastodon  angustidens, 

Cuvier  has  given  figures  of  the  corresponding  tooth  of 
the  Mastodon  angustidens^  from  three  individuals  of  diffe- 
rent ages,  and  from  three  different  localities,  in  his  ^  Osse- 
mens  Fossiles,'  4to.  1821,  vol.  i.  The  first  ^  Divers  Maeh 
todontes,'  (pi.  i.  fig.  5,)  is  a  young  tooth,  the  udder-shaped 
processes  of  the  crown  being  unworn,  and  the  fangs  not 
developed ;  from  the  tertiary  deposits  at  Trevoux :  the 
second  specimen,  (pi.  i.  fig.  6,)  with  the  two  anterior  pairs 
of  mammillae  worn  down,  is  from  Peru :  the  third,  (pi.  ii. 
fig.  10,)  having  the  summits  of  all  the  five  pairs  of  mam- 
millae abraded,  and  the  roots  of  the  crown  fully  developed, 
is  stated  to  have  been  from  the  collection  of  M.  Hammer, 
and  was  most  probably  a  German  specimen  ;  each  of  these 
molar  teeth  is  referred  by  Cuvier  to  his  narrow-toothed 
species,  "  Mastodonte  ii  dents  ^troites.^' 

If  the  subjoined  cut  (fig.  97,)  of  the  tooth  figured  by 
Mr.  Smith,  be  compared  with  the  Cuvierian  figures  above 
cited,  the  specific  identity  will  be  readily  recognised.  The 
figures  in  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles  **  are  reduced  one  half, 
and,  like  Mr.  Smitlfs  figure,  are  drawn  in  a  position  the 

T  2 
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reverse  of  the  natural  one.  Uutil  very  recently,  T  knew 
the  present  early  an<l  striking  evidence  of  a  British  Masto- 
don only  by  Mr.  Smith's  beautiful  engraving  of  it ;   he. 


Lut  upper  molKr,  Maiiodai  upwfKinu,  FluTiomuma  Cr^,  Norfolk.     |  uL 

however,  makes  no  mention  of  the  specimen  in  his  work, 
nor  ^ves  any  reference  to  the  locality  from  which  it  had 
been  ol>tttine<1.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  produced  little 
imprcuiiion  upon  tlie  contemporary  labourers  in  his  domain 
of  science,  and  to  have  been  regarded  as  apocryphal  by 
some  sound  geologists  of  that  period. 

Mr.  Uakewell,  in  his  Memoir  '  On  the  Fossil  Re- 
mains of  large  Mammalia,  found  in  Norfolk,'*  under 
the  head  Mastodon,  says,  "  The  remains  of  this  animal 
have  not  hitherto  been  discovered  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land, except  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  even  there 
I  think  their  occurrence  at  present  problematical ;"  adding, 
"  The  tooth  of  the  supposed  Mastodon,  described  by  Mr. 
William  Smith,  I  have  never  seen."  No  reference  to  such 
description  is  given  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  I  presume  the 
remark  refers  to  the  figure  above  cited.  Mr.  S.  Wood- 
ward, however,  affirms  that  "  The  large  grinder  figured  by 
*  '  Landon'n  Msgazinc  nf  Natunil  lliatarj,'  viil.  ix  (IRSli). 
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Smith,  in  his  '  Strata  Identified,'*  was  reported  to  have  been 
found  at  Whitlingham ;  and,  when  at  Scarborough  last 
summer,  I  put  the  question  to  him,  and  he  assured  me 
that  it  was  so  found.*"*  Whitlingham  is  a  village  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yare,  within  five  miles  of  Norwich, 
where  the  fluvio-marine  crag  is  well  developed. 

Mr.  Morris,  in  his  valuable  '  Catalogue  of  British 
Fossils,**"!*  refers  the  tooth  in  question,  I  know  not  on  what 
authority,  to  "  Horstead,  Norfolk."  I  have  only  recently 
ascertained  that  the  tooth  itself  forms  part  of  a  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Smith'^s  fossils,  purchased  by  the  British 
Museum,  but  not  yet  arranged,  or  brought  into  public 
view. 

Mr.  Konig  kindly  favoured  me  with  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  tooth,  which  in  the  manuscript  catalogue 
of  Mr.  Smithes  collection,  is  thus  noticed :  — "  Middle- 
sized  grinder  of  Mastodon^  with  numerous  subdivided  irre- 
gularly shaped  mammillae,  one  half  of  which  only  is  worn ; 
ivory  converted  into  a  brown  semiopal-like  mass.  Found 
in  Norfolk.'*''  Mr.  Konig  at  the  same  time  informed  me, 
that  when  he  exhibited  this  tooth  to  Cuvier,  during  his 
visit  to  the  British  Museum,  the  great  anatomist  warned 
him  against  placing  implicit  reliance  on  the  statement  of 
its  British  origin ;  and  referred  to  the  molar  tooth  of  the 
Mastodon  angustidem  from  Peru,  which  Mr.  Smith'^s  speci- 
men closely  resembles.  The  similarity  is  not  greater, 
however,  than  that  which  the  same  specimen  presents  to 
the  continental  Mastodon'^s  grinders,  figures  of  which  have 
been  already  cited  from  Cuvier  s  great  work ;  and  the 
same  resemblance  may  be  affirmed  in  regard  to  the  smaller 
varieties  of  the  last  upper  molar  tooth  of  the   Mastodon 

*  lb.  p.  152. 

t  8vo.  Van  Voorst,  1843,  p.  213. 
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angustidem  from  Eppelsheim,  figured  in  tab.  xviii.  of  the 
great  work  by  Dr.  Kaup  on  the  Mammalian  Fossils  of 
that  locality.  To  place  the  source  and  matrix  of  Mr. 
Smithes  fossil  beyond  doubt,  I  applied  to  Mr.  E.  Fitch, 
of  Norwich,  for  the  loan  of  his  specimens  of  the  molars 
of  a  MaModon  angu9tidens  from  the  crag-pits  near  that 
city,  and  took  the  largest  specimen  to  the  British  Museum 
for  comparison  with  the  tooth  in  question.  The  identity 
of  structure  and  colour  between  the  two  fossils  was  com- 
plete ;  the  dentine  in  both  had  the  same  rich  brown  tint, 
brittle  texture,  and  superficial  ferruginous  stain ;  both 
belonged  to  the  same  species  of  Mastodon,  and  alike  mani- 
fested the  well-known  characters  of  crag  fossils. 

The  crown  of  the  molar  from  Mr.  Smithy's  collection 
measures  seven  inches  in  length,  three  inches  in  breadth 
across  its  base,  and  the  height  of  the  highest  unworn 
manmiilla  is  two  inches  and  a  half;  the  crown  is  di- 
vided into  five  pairs  of  mastoid  eminences  and  a  strong 
tubcrculated  posterior  ridge,  or  talon  ;  resembling,  in  this 
respect,  that  of  the  molars  above  cited  from  Cuvier,  and  the 
figures  6,  7,  and  8*  of  tab.  xviii.  of  Dr.  Kaup  ;  and  showing 
a  greater  complexity  than  do  the  more  simple  varieties 
of  the  last  molar  of  the  Mastodon  angustidem^  represented 
in  figures  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  same  plate.  The  mastoid 
eminences  have  a  subaltcmate  dis|)osition,  and  the  smaller 
connecting  eminence,  which  rises  from  the  middle  of  each 
transverse  valley,  is  well  developed :  the  summits  of  the 
larger  processes  are  more  or  less  subdivided ;  but  this  cha- 
racter is  best  seen  in  the  unwoni  teeth.  The  summits 
of  the  first,  second,   and  third  pairs  of  mammillae  have 
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These  are  all  referred  by  Dr.  Kaup  to  his  Ma»todou  lonyirwtris^  who,  uevcr- 
theleM,  diHtinguishes  that  nominal  species  from  the  MtisUxlon  anguslidens  of  Cuvier 
by  a  more  complex  last  molar  tooth. 
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been  abraded  by  nia^jiicatiou,  but  more  gradually  than 
those  of  the  Peruvian  Mastodon's  molar  figured  by  Cuvier. 
The  fangs  and  a  portion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  crown 
have  been  broken  away  in  the  specimen. 

In  Mr.  Smith's  figure,  the  mirror  has  not  been  used 
by  the  engraver,  and  it  consequently,  like  the  woodcut 
fig.  97,  represents  the  molar  as  having  belonged  to  the 
left  side  of  the  jaw,  but  the  specimen  is  from  the  right 
side. 

A  fine  example  of  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  left  side 
of  the  upper  jaw,  obtained  by  Captain  Alexander  from 
the  sea-shore  at  Sizewell  Gap,  Suffolk,  so  closely  corre- 
sponds in  size  and  configuration  with  the  molar  in  fig.  97, 
that,  but  for  the  greater  extent  of  abrasion,  it  might  pass 
for  the  opposite  grinder  of  the  same  individual  Mastodon, 
A  cast  of  this  tooth  was  presented  by  Captain  Alexander 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  the  following 
notice  of  it  is  recorded  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Pro- 
ceedings'" of  the  Society : 

"  The  larger  cast  was  taken  from  a  Mastodon'^s  tooth, 
found  on  the  shore  at  Sizewell  Grap,  about  seven  miles 
from  Southwold.  When  the  original  came  into  Captain 
Alexander's  possession,  crag  adhered  to  it  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  washed 
from  Easton,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Southwold. 
The  weight  of  the  tooth  is  two  pounds,  five  ounces  and 
a  half ;  its  length  is  about  six  inches,  and  its  breadth  three 
inches  and  a  half ;  and,  although  it  had  been  washed  eight 
miles,  only  three  of  the  crowns  had  been  injured."*' 

From  an  inspection  of  the  cast,  it  appears  that  the 
first  and  fifth  pairs  of  tubercles,  and  the  i)osterior  tubcr- 
culate  talon,  have  suffered  fracture.  The  effects  of  abrasion 
from  the  acts  of  nuistication  have  extended  to  the  fourth 
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pair  of  mastoid  eminences :  beades  the  injaiy  to  the  crown 
from  accidental  violence,  all  the  fenga  of  the  tooth  have 
been  hroken  away. 

The  molar  tooth  (fig.  98)  of  the  Maetodm  angvUdmu, 
which  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Robert  Fitch,  F.G.S.  of  Noi^ 
wich,  from  the  fluvio-marine  crag  at  Thorpe,  near  that  city, 
strikingly  demonstrates  the  generic  differential  characters 

^(^ 

PeDddouU    npper  MoUr,  Madodtm    tmgiulidmt,  Fluvio-Buuine  Cng,  Thorpe, 
Norfolk.     )  nat.  liie. 


between  the  molars  of  the  Mastodon  and  tliose  of  the  Mam- 
moth. The  coat  of  enamel  {«),  which  invests  the  dentinal 
eminences  (d)  of  the  crown,  is  three  times  as  thick  as  that 
in  the  Mammoth's  molar  of  thrice  the  size,  which  is  figored 
at  p.  231  (fig.  90)  ;  and  it  is  almost  twice  as  thick  as  the 
enamel  of  the  molar  tooth  (fig.  88)  of  the  African  Ele- 
phant,— the  existing  species  which  makes  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  Mastodon  in  the  structure  of  its  teeth  and 
in  its  general  projiortions.  The  cement  of  the  Masto- 
don's tooth,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  so  thin  a  layer, 
that  it  cttD  only  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye  at  the 
bottom  of  the  clefts  between  the  mastoid  eminences.  These 
are  arranged  subaltcrnately  in  four  pairs,  and  a  tubcrculate 
eminence  terminates  the  hose  of  Ibe  rrown.  This  number 
of  the  chief  diviwionn  of  the  ^'rinding  isurfiiw,  together  with 
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the  edze  of  the  tooth,  which  is  six  ioohes  in  length,  shows 
it  to  be  the  last  but  one  in  the  motar  aeries;  and  the 
convex  bend  of  the  grinding  surface  in  the  longitudinal 
direction,  proves  it  to  have  come  from  the  upper  jaw. 

The  work  of  mastication  first  impresses  the  fore  part 
of  the  grinding  surface,  and  the  inner  tubercles  in  the 
upper  molars  are  always  worn  lower  than  the  outer  ones. 
By  these  marks,  a  Mastodon's  grinder  may  be  readily 
referred  to  the  jaw  and  the  side  of  the  jaw  from  which 
it  originally  came, — the  tooth  in  question  being  the  penul- 
timate grinder  of  the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  It 
must  have  belonged  to  a  Mastodon  that  perished  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  before  the  attainment  of  full  maturity ; 
for  the  two  hinder  pairs  of  tubercles  had  not  been  used 
in  mastication :  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
Aed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  dental  change,  since  the 
last  molar  tooth  must  still  have  been  concealed  in  its 
alveolar  nidus  of  growth. 

The  mutilated  molar  tooth  of  the  Mastodon  angusttdens, 
represented  in  figure  99,  was   likewise  obtained  by  Mr. 

Fy.  09. 


Penultimate  lower  mokr,  Mailodoa  aigtalideia,  FluTJo-nurine  Crag,  Ni 


Robert  Fitch,  F.G.S.,  "from  a  crag-pit  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Norwich.'"  It  is  the  penultimate  molar  of  the 
left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  had  done  good  service  to 
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th«  ol#i  Ma#it#Klon,  the  TOmmitA  of  all  the  mastoid  enii> 
oeocai  havinir  (i«^«?n  abraded  hj  masticatioD  ;  bot  they  are 
wA  m  mncrh  worn  ai»  in  a  natarallj  shed  tooth.  There 
are  eight  principal  taberdea,  with  a  goiall  anterior  basal 
ridge,  and  a  larger  ponterior  taloo.  The  intermediale 
connecting  eminences  in  the  first  and  second  Tallejs  are 
worn  down  to  their  baaal  confluence  with  the  huger 
nuMt4>id  tobercle^,  and  thereby  occasion  a  more  complete 
alternate  arrangement  of  these  principal  diririons  of  tbe 
crown.  The  wavy  fibrooi)  textore  of  the  enamel  is  re- 
markably well  Mhown  in  the  fractored  imrfiMres  of  the  very 
thick  layer  of  that  Mibstance  whidi  invests  the  crown. 
The  dentme  is  redoced  to  a  very  brittle  friable  condition, 
and  the  &ng8  are  entirely  broken  away. 

Two  views  of  a  large  portion  of  a  corresponding  tooth 
of  the  Mcutodon  anyuftideM  are  given  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Woodward  in  a  Paper  ^  On  Remains  of  MastoaUm  ffigat^ 
teu$  and  Mastodon  latidens^  found  in  the  Tertiary  Beds 
of  Norfolk.'*^  I  have  examined  the  casts  of  the  original 
8f>ecimen  figureil,  which  are  now  in  the  Geological  Society"'s 
MuHCum,  and  can  affirm  that  this  tooth  belonged  neither 
to  the  American  nor  to  the  Indian  species  of  Mastodon, 
cited  by  Mr.  Woodward,  but  to  tbe  Mastodon  angtutidens, 
Mr.  Ijiiyton  thus  recounts  some  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  discovery  of  the  molar  tooth  figured  by  Mr. 
Woodward,  in  a  communication  printed  by  Mr.  Fair- 
holme,  in  liis  *  Geology  of  Scripture,''  p.  281  : — 

"  In  1820,  an  entire  skeleton  of  the  great  Mastodon 
was  found  at  Horstead,  near  Norwich,  lying  on  its  side, 
stretched  out  between  the  chalk  and  the  gravel.  A  grinder 
was  brought  to  me  ;  but,  so  long  after  it  was  discovered,  that 
Hcarcely  any  other  part  of  the  animal  couM  be  preserved."'' 

*  ^Loudotri  Magoxinc  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  ix.  (lU3(i,)  p.  131. 
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Afterwards,   in   reply   to   some   misgivings   of    Mr.  Fair- 
holme  respecting  this  discovery,  Mr.  Layton  says,  "  Your 
douht,  as  to  the  great  Mastodon  being  found  in  Norfolk, 
came   not  at  all   unexpected.     I  should  have  doubted  it 
myself,  under  almost  any  other  circumstances ;  as   it  is, 
I  feel  sure  and  certain  of  the  fact.     I  lived  at  Catfield, 
in  Norfolk,  six  miles  from  Hasborough,  and  about  as  far 
from  Horstead.     From  this  latter  place,  marl  is  carried 
to  all  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  spread  upon 
the  ground.     A  boatman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
me    fossils,   brought   a  grinder   of    this  Masiodan    as    a 
curiosity,  saying  it  had  been  found  in  the  marl,  and  given 
him  by  the  head  pitman.     It  was  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  grinder  of  the  great  Mastodon  (I  am  certain  of 
the  fact) ;  containing,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  eight  points, 
none  of  which   had   been   cut  or  brought  into   use.     On 
the  first  opportunity,  I  went  to  make  inquiry  about  it  at 
the  chalk-pit.     The  pitman  pointed  out  to  me  the  place 
where  it  was  found ;  and  said  that  the  whole  animal  was, 
as  it  were,  lying  on  its  side,  stretched  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  marl.     He  described  it  as  being  very  soft,  and  thai 
a  great  part  of  it  would  at  first  spread  like  butter ;  the 
whole,  however,  had  been  thrown  down  along  with  the 
marl,  and  carried  away.     He   said  he  had  looked  upon 
it  as  very  curious  indeed,  but  of  no  use,  and  he  had  kept 
that  piece  of  tooth  merely  by  accident.     He  afterwards 
found  another  fragment  or  two  of  the  bones  in  his  garden, 
where  he   had  thrown    them,  and   he  sent  them  to  me. 
They  are  now  in  my  possession ;  but  I  am  not  able  to 
identify  them  with  the   Mastodon,  as  distinguished  ftom 
the  Mammoth  or  Elephant.     The  grinder  I  sent  to  Daw- 
son Turner,  Esq.,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  who  probably  has 
it  now.'*' 
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How  far  the  testimony  of  the  workmen  may  be  relie<l 
upon  as  indicative  of  arrested  decomposition  and  change 
to  adipocere  of  the  soft  parts  of  an  entire  Mastodon,  may 
be  questioned ;  but  the  tooth  is,  withont  doubt,  such  as 
Mr.  Layton  has  described,  showing  eight  alternating  un- 
worn mastoid  eminences ;  but  belonging,  not  to  the  Masto- 
don ffiffanteiM^  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  term  Great 
Mastodon,  but  to  the  Mastodon  angu$tiden$, 

p.    j^  The  molar  tooth,  the  grinding  sur- 

face of  which  is  represented  at  fig. 
100,  is  the  fourth  in  the  order  of 
size,  and  the  third  in  the  order  of 
position,  counting  backwards  in  the 
upper  jaw,  before  any  of  the  teeth 

Fourth  upper  Molar,  il/a^    ^^    ^^^^       ^^    .^    belonged    tO    the 
don    amgusttdent^    Flario-  ^ 

marine    Crag,   Norwich,   left  sido  of  the  mouth.     This  beau- 
\  nat.  lue.  ^jf^j  specimen  also  forms  part  of  the 

collection  of  Mr.  Fitch,  and  was  obtained  by  that  zealous 
collector  of  the  organic  fossils  of  Norfolk  from  a  crag-pit 
at  Postwick,  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich :  it  was  imbedded 
in  the  fluvio-marinc  crag,  with  the  characteristic  shells 
of  that  formation,  immediately  above  the  chalk. 

This  tooth  corresponds  with  the  larger  molar  in  the 
portion  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Mastodon  angustidem^ 
from  the  tertiary  do|K)»its  at  Dax,  figured  by  Cuvier  in 
his  *  Divers  Mastodontes,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  2 ;  and  with  the 
largest  molar  in  a  similar  portion  of  the  upper  jaw  of 
the  same  species  of  Mastodon  from  Eppelsheim,  figured 
by  Dr.  Kaup  in  tab.  xvi.,  figs.  1  and  1  a  of  his  work 
on  the  Mammalian  Fossils  of  that  locality.  In  Dr.  Kaup'^s 
figure,  the  tooth  in  question  is  a«Hociated  with  the  first 
and  second  molars  of  the  Mastodon  anrjmiidem^  which  are 
much  worn,  and  are  true   dociduou.s  teeth,  the  only  ones. 
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in  fact,  which  strictly  correspond  with  the  deciduous  teeth 
of  ordinary  Pachyderms.  Cuvier^s  specimen  shows  the 
first  of  the  series  of  permanent  teeth  just  coming  into 
place,  with  its  mastoid  eminences  fresh  and  unworn ; 
this  permanent  tooth,  the  only  one  corresponding  to  the 
teeth  called  premolars,  false  molars,  and  bicuspides  in 
other  Mammalia,  is  developed  above  the  deciduous  molars 
in  the  upper  jaw,  beneath  them  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
it  succeeds  and  displaces  them  vertically  in  both  jaws.  Its 
crown  is  divided  into  four  tubercles,  and  it  is  consequently 
more  simple  than  the  second  deciduous  tooth  which  it 
displaces,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  premolar  teeth, 
or  dents  de  remplacementy  in  other  Mammalia. 

When  the  milk-teeth  are  shed,  and  their  quadri-tuber- 
culate  successor  is  in  place,  the  molar  tooth  (fig.  1 00)  is 
the  second  of  the  molar  series,  but  presents  a  character 
which  must  seem  strange  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  law 
of  the  succession  of  teeth  in  the  Mastodons,  viz.,  a  much 
more  abraded  crown  than  the  smaller  tooth  which  pre- 
cedes it.  The  smaller  tooth  is  therefore  the  first  of  the 
permanent  series  of  molars,  and  the  one  figured  in  cut  100 
is  the  second  of  that  series  ;  but,  although  they  are  termed 
permanent  molars,  agreeably  with  the  general  analogies 
of  the  Mammalian  dentition,  their  duration  is  brief  in 
comparison  with  the  life-time  of  the  animal ;  and  they 
are  successively  shed,  as  in  the  Elephant,  the  Hog,  and 
the  Kangaroo,  from  before  backwards  ;  the  dentition  in  the 
Mastodon  being  ultimately  reduced  to  the  last  great  molar 
tooth,  which  is  the  seventh  in  the  order  of  development. 

To  facilitate  the  determination  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Mastodon  angmtidens^  I  shall  briefly  denote  their  general 
characters,  as  they  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  their 
development. 
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The  Jlrst  molar  tooth  has  a  square-shaped  crown,  broad- 
est behind,  divided  into  four  mastoid  tubercles,  and  aver- 
ages an  inch  in  length,  (antero-posterior  diameter,)  and 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  second  has  an 
oblong  crown,  supporting  three  pairs  of  mastoid  tubercles, 
and  averages  two  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  one-third 
in  breadth.  The  third  tooth,  wliich  takes  the  place  of  the 
above  when  shed^  has  a  square  crown,  with  two  pairs  of 
mastoid  tubercles,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  basal 
ridge  ;  it  averages  a  length  of  two  inches,  with  nearly  the 
same  breadth,  ranging  from  one  inch  and  a  half,  to  two 
inches  and  a  quarter.  The  fourth  tooth  has  an  oblong 
crown,  and  supports  three  pairs  of  mastoid  tubercles,  with 
usually  a  large  posterior  tuberculate  talon;  its  average 
length  is  two  inches  three-fourths;  its  breadth  one  inch 
two-thirds.  Theffth  tooth  resembles  the  preceding,  but 
averages  four  inches  one-third  in  length,  and  two  inches 
three-fourths  in  breadth.  The  sixth  tooth  supports  four 
pairs  of  mastoid  tubercles,  and  a  posterior  talon,  usually  of 
small  size ;  its  average  length  is  six  inches ;  its  breadth 
three  inches  and  a  quarter.  The  seventh^  and  last  molar 
tooth,  has  generally  five  pairs  of  mastoid  tubercles,  and  a 
posterior  tubercular  talon ;  its  average  length  is  seven 
inches  and  a  quarter,  its  breadth  three  inches  and  a  third. 
The  observed  extremes  of  size  of  this  complex  tooth,  which 
is  subject  to  more  varieties  than  the  preceding  teeth,  is 
five  inches  and  a  half,  and  nine  inches ;  in  general  the  pairs 
of  tubercles  gradually  and  slightly  decrease  in  size  from 
the  first  to  the  last :  in  the  small-sized  specimens  of  the 
seventh  molar  the  decrease  is  more  rapid,  and  the  fifth  pair 
is  reduced  almost  to  a  tubercular  talon,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  small  basal  ridge  ;*  in  the  middle-sized  teeth  the  fifth 

*  The  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Mastodon  angustidens^  figured  by  Cuvier 
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pair  of  mastoid  tubercles  acquire  their  normal  proportions, 
and  the  posterior  ridge  is  develoi)ed  into  a  group  of  tu- 
bercles ;  in  the  large-sized  variety,  like  that  exemplified 
in  the  old  male  Mastodon  angustidenSy  figured  by  Dr. 
Kaup  in  his  PI.  xvi.  fig.  6,  and  PI.  xviii.  fig.  9,  the  tuber- 
cular talon  assumes  the  character  of  a  sixth  pair  of  mastoid 
eminences,  succeeded  by  a  small  tubercular  ridge.  (See 
figs.  96  and  97.) 

Analogous  varieties  of  form  and  size  are  manifested  by 
the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  Mastodon  gigantem.  In  the 
Mastodon  angustidens  the  larger  and  more  complex  ex- 
amples have  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  distinct  species  ;* 
In  the  Mastodon  giganteus  the  varieties  have  been  seized 
upon  as  characters,  not  only  of  distinct  species,  but  of 
distinct  genera."f*  The  utmost  signification  that,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  legitimately  assigned  to  them  as  distinctive 
characters,  is  in  relation  to  difference  of  sex. 

Having  thus  briefly  pointed  out  the  principal  characters 
of  each  of  the  seven  molars  of  the  Mastodon  angustidens^ 
I  may  add  that  those  of  the  lower  jaw  are  narrower  than 
those  of  the  upper ;  and  that  the  upper  molar  teeth  are 
characterised  by  the  slight  convex  curve,  described  by  the 
grinding  surface  in  its  longitudinal  direction,  and  the  lower 
molars  by  the  corresponding  concavity  of  the  same  surface. 
The  fore  part  of  an  unworn  molar  is  the  broadest,  and  this 
part  of  the  grinding  surface  shows  first  and  most  the  effects 
of  mastication ;  in  the  upper  molars  the  inner  range  of 
tubercles  are  most  worn,  in  the  lower  molars  the  outer 
range.    By  these  characters  a  detached  grinder  of  the  Mas- 

in  the  *  Diven  Mastodontes^*  pi.  iii.  fig.  4,  ezempIiBes  this  variety  ;  and  the  form 
of  the  symphysis  shows  the  specimen  to  have  belonged  to  a  female  Mastodon. 

*  See  Dr.  Kaup^s  characters  of  Afastodon  longirostri$y  ^  Description  d^Ossements 
Fossilcs  de  Darmstadt/  cap.  iv.  1835. 

t  See  Dr.  Grant  in  'Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,'  June  15th,  1842. 
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todon  may  with  certainty  have  its  place  assigned  to  it  in 
the  dental  scries,  and  in  the  jaws  supporting  them. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  multiply  figures  of 
the  molars  of  the  Mastodon  anffustidms,  which  have  been 
at  different  times  discovered  in  this  country ;  those  select- 
ed for  illustration  show  the  three  well-marked  grades  of 
size  and  complication  of  grinding  surface,  and  will,  I  hope, 
suffice,  with  the  descriptions,  to  enable  the  collector  of 
fossils  to  identify  subsequent  dental  remains  of  this  rare 
British  extinct  Mammal.  The  works  of  Guvier  and  of 
Dr.  Kaup  above  cited,  give  admirable  illustrations  of  all 
the  teeth  of  the  Mastodon  angustidens. 

The  summits  of  the  principal,  or  normal  eminences  of 
the  crown,  are  usually  subdivided  by  shallow  clefts  int^ 
smaller  tubercles;  a  character  which  is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  incompletely  formed  small  molars  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  series.  Guvier  has  shown  this  structure  in 
the  young  Mastodons  tooth  from  Orleans,  figured  in  his 
'Divers  Mastodontes,**  pi.  iii.  fig.  6.  Dr.  Kaup  has  well 
represented  it  in  his  tab.  xx.  fig.  3,  tab.  xxi.  fig.  1.  And 
Mr.  Lyell  has  given  an  admirable  cut  of  a  fourth  lower 
molar  of  the  Mastodon  angustidens^  from  the  fluvio-marine 
crag  near  Norwich,  in  the  last  edition  (1841)  of  his 
'  Elements  of  Geology.'  I  have  now  before  me  the  germ 
of  a  corresponding  molar  of  the  same  species  of  Mastodon^ 
subsequently  discovered  by  Mr.  Robert  Fitch  in  the  same 
stratum  and  locality. 

Gaptain  Alexander  has  recorded  his  discovery  of  a  frag- 
ment of  a  young  tooth  of  the  Mastodon^  in  the  crag  at 
Bramerton,  in  the  third  voliune  of  the  '  Geological  Proceed- 
ings.' This  tooth  belongs  to  the  Mastodan  angustidens^  and 
the  crag  is  of  that  fluvio-marino  origin  which  Mr.  Lyell 
has  shown  to  belong  to  the  older  pliocene  period.     In  the 
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Museum  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  there  is  a 
much  worn  fragment  of  a  large  molar  of  the  same  species 
of  Mastodon  from  the  fluvio-marine  crag  at  Euston,  Suf- 
folk. Fractured  and  fragmentary  molars  of  the  Magtodon 
angmtidens  have  been  discovered  in  the  same  formation  at 
Horstead,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gunn,  and  at  Bramerton  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Woodward. 

Mr.  Lyell  has  recorded  other  discoveries  of  Mastodontal 
remains,  in  his  instructive  Memoirs  on  the  tertiary,  drift, 
and  boulder  formations  of  Norfolk.  '^  In  a  crag-pit  at 
Thorpe,""  he  observes,"^  "  Mr.  Wigham  has  obtained  a 
Mastodon's  tooth  at  the  bottom  of  the  deposit,  near  the 
chalk,  associated  with  pectens  and  other  marine  shells.'*^ 
'^  He  also  discovered,  in  1838,  at  Post  wick,  together  with 
the  remains  of  fish  and  marine  shells,  part  of  the  left  side  of 
the  upper  jaw  of  a  Mastodon,  containing  the  second  true 
molar,  and  in  the  socket  the  indication  of  another,  namely, 
the  first  molar.  This  fragment  was  sufficiently  perfect  to 
enable  Mr.  Owen,  to  whom  I  submitte4  it,  to  refer  it  to 
Mastodon  longirostris^  a  species  also  found  at  Eppelsheim.'^^'f- 

At  the  period  when  Mr.  Lycll  submitted  this  specimen 
to  my  inspection,  although  I  was  by  no  means  convinced 
of  the  distinction  of  the  Mastodon  longirostris  of  Kaup 
from  the  Mastodon  angmtidem  of  Guvier,  I  had  not  entered 
so  Ailly  into  the  details  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  this 
question  as  to  justify  me  in  rejecting  the  name  assigned 
by  the  laborious  investigator  of  the  Eppelsheim  fossils  to 
the  species  of  Mastodon^  of  which  certain  specimens,  figured 
by  Dr.  Kaup,  bore  the  closest  resemblance  to  Mr.  Wig- 
ham^s  interesting  fossil ;  nor  was  I  then  possessed  of  the 
rich   series  of  analogical   facts    in   the   dentition   of  the 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  April,  1839,  vol.  iii.  p.  128. 
t  Mag.  of  Nat  Hist.  1839,  p.  337. 

U 
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Mastodon  giganteus^  which  now  appear  to  complete  the 
demonstratioD  of  the  specific  identity  of  the  Mastodon 
longirostris,  and  Mastodon  angustidens. 

Sesides  portions  of  jaws  and  numerous  detached  molar 
teeth,  fragments   of  tusks   have   been   discovered  in   the 
fluvio-marine    crag,    exhibiting    the   characteristic    decus- 
sating curvilinear   impressions   of  true  ivory,   and    most 
probably  belonging   to   the  Mastodon  angustidens^   which 
continental  fossils  prove  to  have  possessed  two  large  tusks 
in  the  upper  jaw,  like  the  Mastodmi  giganteus  of  America 
(see  fig.  102).     These  tusks  are  less  extensively,  and  less 
obliquely  curved  than  the  tusks  of  the  Mammoth  (fig.  86). 
Certain  individuals  of  the  Mastodon  angustidens^  probably 
the  males,  have  likewise  been  shewn  by  continental  spe- 
cimens, to  have  had  small  straight  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw, 
and  I  am  able  to  add  the  testimony  of  a  British  fossil  in 
proof  of  this  correspondence  between  the  European  narrow- 
toothed  Mastodon^  and  the  Mastodon  giganteus  of  North 
America. 

Mr.  Fitch  has  this  year  communicated  to  me  his  latest 
discoveries  of  Mastodontal  and  other  Mammalian  remains 
in  tlic  crag  formations  of  Norfolk,  and  he  has  been  so 
obliging  OH  to  forward  to  me  the  specimens  for  description. 
In  a  note  dated  "Norwich,  September  6th,  1844,^' he  says : 
*'  Since  you  last  saw  my  collection,  I  have  added  several 
very  good  specimens,  which  I  think  you  would  like  to  hear 
about,  if  not  to  see.  I  have  obtained  several  other  Mas- 
todon's teeth,  one  beautifully  perfect,  and  precisely  similar 
to  one  figured  in  the  Geological  Transactions,  vol.  vii.  pi. 
xxxix.  figs.  1,  2,  and  3.  I  have  also  what  1  suppose  to  be 
the  tooth  of  a  Trogontherium,  and  a  t<M)th  I  imagine  to 
be  of  a  Bear.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  send  them  up  for 
your  inspection,  if  you  think  tlioni  of  any  interest.     They 


of  a  atraight,  snbconi pressed  conical  tusk :  tbe  base  of  tlie 
fragment  ia  as  solid  as  the  apex,  and  the  whole  in  traversed 
l>j'  a  eubceiitml  canal,  of  nearly  the  same  diameter,  which 
is  about  tliree  lines,  from  one  end  of  the  fragment  to  the 
other.  The  outer  layers  of  the  ivory  have  been  detached, 
excepting  a  very  small  portion  near  the  small  end,  which 
retains  its  thin  coating  of  cement :  the  ducusaating  curvi- 
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liuear  lines  are  well  displayed  at  the  fractured  surface  of 
this  end,  figured  at  c.  The  transverse  section  of  this  tusk 
(fig.  101,  h)  gives  an  irregular  oval  figure,  one  side  being  less 
convex  than  the  other ;  and  on  the  lower  half  of  the  less 
convex  (outer)  side  of  the  tusk,  faint  traces  may  be  distin- 
guished of  longitudinal  grooves,  about  a  line  in  breadth : 
the  slender  subcentral  canal  is  nearer  the  lower  than  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tusk.  In  all  these  characters,  the 
fragment  in  question  agrees  with  a  similar  fragment  of  a 
tusk,  ten  inches  in  length,  obtained  from  the  miocene,  or 
older  pliocene  tertiary  deposits  at  Eppelsheim,  and  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen ;  which  specimen 
Dr.  Kaup  has  determined  to  belong  to  the  lower  jaw  of 
his  Magtodon  hngirostrisy  the  Mastodon  angugtidens  of 
Cuvier. 

The  earliest  observation  of  this  striking  character  of  in- 
ferior tusks,  which  distinguishes  the  genus  Mastodon  from 
ElephaSy  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Godman,  in 
1829,*  upon  a  mutilated  lower  jaw  of  a  young  Mastodon 
giganteus^  obtained,  I  believe,  from  tertiary  deposits  in 
Orange  County,  United  States,  and  at  that  period  in 
PeaJe'^s  Museum,  New  York.  The  symphysis  of  this  jaw 
was  entire,  and  contained  two  short  tusks,  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  length,  projecting  straight  forwards  from  the 
extremity  of  that  part  of  the  jaw.  As  the  lower  jaws  of 
the  mature  American  Mastodons  which  were  at  that  time 
known  to  science,  offered,  like  those  of  the  species  of 
Elephant,  no  trace  of  tusks.  Dr.  Godman  described  his 
specimen  as  belonging  to  an  extinct  animal  of  a  new 
genus,  for  which  he  proposed  the  name  of  Tetracatdodon, 
Mr.  Cooper  of  New  York,  however,  "suggested  the  opinion 
that  the  Tetracaulodon  was  nothing  but  the  young  of  the 

•  TranaactioiiB  of  the  Americ<an  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  iii,  N.  S.  p.  478. 
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gigantic  Mastodon^  and  that  the  tusks  were  merely  milk- 
teeth,  which  were  lost  as  the  animal  became  adult.'*** 
This  opinion  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Hays  in  an  elaborate 
memoir,"f-  ad  hoc  ;  and,  with  regard  to  a  suggestion 
offered  by  Mr.  Peale,  that  the  tusks  on  the  lower  jaw 
might  be  only  a  sexual  distinction,  Dr.  Hays  expresses  his 
opinion,  '^  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  existing  state  of  our 
knowledge,  and  with  our  present  materials,  to  confirm  or 
positively  reftite  this  suggestion.**' 

Availing  myself  of  the  rich  accession  of  evidences  of  the 
osseous  and  dental  organization  of  the  Mastodon  giga/ateuSy 
collected  in  the  Missouri  territory  in  1840,  and  brought  to 
this  country  in  the  following  year  by  Mr.  Albert  Koch, 
I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Tetracaulodon  of  Dr. 
Oodman  was  the  immature  state  of  both  sexes  of  the 
Mastodon  giganteus  of  Guvier,  and  that  in  the  male,  one 
at  least,  and  usually  the  right,  of  the  two  lower  tusks  was 
retained,  but  that  in  the  female  both  were  lost  as  she 
approached  maturity.J  The  inferior  tusks,  with  some 
modifications  of  the  grinding  teeth,  which  I  regard  as  in- 
dividual varieties,  have,  nevertheless,  been  since  interpreted 
as  establishing  not  only  the  Tetracaulodonj  but  as  character- 
izing six  distinct  species  of  that  genus.§ 

Apart  from  the  considerations  of  the  dental  charac- 
ters leading  to  such  opposite  conclusions  respecting  the 
mastodontal  fossils  from  North  America,  the  theory  of  the 
unity  of  the  species,  of  which  the  inferior  tusks  were  regard- 
ed by  me  as  immature  and  sexual  characters,  might  have 
met  with  a  less  general  reception  than  has  been  accorded 

•  Silliman's  Journal,  toI.  xiz.  (1830),  p.  169,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hays  in  Trans, 
of  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  toI.  iv.  (1833.)  t  Loc  dt 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  Feb.  1842.  The  specimens  de- 
scribed, and  from  which  the  above  conclusions  were  drawn,  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  §  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  June  15, 1842. 
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to  it,  had  the  Mastodon  giganteus  been  the  sole  species  of 
the  genus  which  manifested  such  remarkable  characters. 

But  an  analogous  sexual  distinction  would  seem  to 
have  characterised  the  species  of  Mastodon  (Magtodon 
angustidem)  most  common  in  Europe,  by  specimens  dis- 
covered in  the  tertiary  deposits  at  Eppelsheim,  in  Oascony, 
and  in  England,  as  in  the  example  of  the  inferior  tusk 
above  described. 

A  symphysial  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw  with  two 
sockets,  shewing  that  it  had  contained  tusks  slightly  in- 
clined downwards,  together  with  portions  of  nearly  straight 
tusks,  from  the  same  formation  at  Eppelsheim,  had  been 
originally  assigned  by  Dr.  Kaup  to  his  genus  Dinotherium  ; 
but  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
same  lower  jaw  as  the  bi-alveolar  symphysis  shewed,  by 
the  molar  teethy  that  it  was  a  Mastodon  which  had  pos- 
sessed the  two  inferior  and  almost  straight  tusks;  and 
upon  this  specimen,  (fig.  96,)  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  prolongation  of  the  symphysis  and  sockets  of  the 
tusks,  Dr.  Kaup  founded  his  Mastodon  longirostris ;  inter- 
pretuig  the  character  of  the  lower  tusks  in  the  European 
Mastodon  as  a  specific  distinction,  just  as  Dr.  Oodman 
had  previously  interpreted  the  first  discovered  American 
Mastodon's  lower  jaw  with  tusks,  as  evidence  of  a  new 
genus. 

The  molar  teeth  of  the  Eppelsheim  jaw  do  not,  however, 
differ  from  those  on  which  Cuvier  had  previously  founded 
his  species  called  Mastodon  angustidens^  and  I  have  been 
led  by  this  correspondence,  and  by  the  analogy  of  the 
Mastodon  giganteus^  to  the  conclusion*  that  the  lower 
tusks  of  the  Eppelsheim  Mastodon  are  a  sexual  character, 

•  Kxprcssed  in  my  *  Report  on  Hritiuli  FoskH  Mainuuilia,'  in  tlie  Report  of 
the  British  Association,  1843,  p.  2'20. 
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and  that  the  Mastodon  angustidens  differs  from  the  Mas- 
todon giganteus  in  this,  as  well  as  other  respects^  viz.,  that 
both  the  inferior  tusks  are  retained  in  the  male,  instead  of 
one  only,  as  in  some  of  the  American  specimens.  The 
portion  of  inferior  tusk  of  the  Mastodon  from  Eppelsheim, 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  belongs  to  the  left  side ;  whilst 
that  from  the  crag  at  Norwich,  is  from  the  right  side  of 
the  jaw.  The  two  sockets  in  the  entire  elongated  symphy- 
sis first  discovered  at  Eppelsheim,  are  of  equal  size. 

For  the  reasons  above  adduced,  I  assign  the  fragment 
of  the  tusk  discovered  by  Mr.  Fitch,  to  an  adult  male  of 
the  Mastodon  angicstidens,  and  all  the  Mastodontal  molar 
teeth  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  British  strata 
to  the  same  species.* 

From  the  age  assigned  to  the  fluvio-marine  crag,  and  to 
some  of  the  continental  formations,  from  which  remains  of 
the  Mastodon  angustidens  have  been  obtained,  it  would 
seem  that  this  species  preceded  the  Mammoth  in  Europe, 
and  was  of  older  date  than  the  Mastodon  giganteus  of  North 
America."f-  No  remains  of  the  Elephas primigenius^  at  least, 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  miocene  or  older  plio- 
cene strata  at  Eppelsheim  which  have  yielded  the  most  com- 

"*  Dr.  Kaup  also  cites  as  the  character  of  his  Mastodon  lonffirogHsj  that  the  last 
mokr  tooth  has  five  pairs  of  coneft,  and  a  well  marked  posterior  basal  ridge  (cinq 
pointcs  doubles  et  un  talon  bien  prononc^) ;  but  Cuvier  refers  similar  ultimate 
molar  teeth,  as  the  upper  one  from  Trevoux,  (pi.  i. '  Diyers  Mastodontes,*  fig.  5,) 
and  the  lower  one  from  Padua,  (ib.  pi.  iy.  fig.  2),  to  his  species  '  a  dents  ^troites.* 
Cuvier  likewise  figures  a  last  molar  tooth  in  situ  in  the  lower  jaw  with  four  pain 
of  cones,  and  the  fifth  pair  reduced  to  a  talon  or  basal  ridge  ;  but,  if  this  speci- 
men, which  was  brought  by  Dombey  from  Pern,  be  x)f  the  same  iq>ecieB  with 
the  European  'Mastodontes  a  dentes  ^troites,*  it  will  merely  illustrate,  aa  I 
have  before  shewn,  an  analogous  range  of  individual  variety  in  the  configuration 
of  this  complex  tooth  in  the  Mastodon  angtuiidens^  which  has  been  proved  to  exist 
in  the  same  tooth  of  the  Mast,  giganteus. 

t  See  Mr.  LyelPs  Paper '  On  the  Geological  Position  of  the  Mastodon  gigan- 
tem,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Qeological  Society,  February  1,  1843. 
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plete  specimen  liitherto  recovered  of  the  bony  framework  and 
dentition  of  the  Mastodon  angustidem  ;  and  not  a  fragment 
of  a  bone  or  tooth  of  the  Mastodon  has  yet  beien  found  in 
these  newer  pliocene  and  post-tertiary  deposits  of  Englalid, 
which  are  so  rich  in  remains  of  the  Mammoth. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  genus  Mastodon,  under 
different  specific  forms  from  our  European  Mastodon  angus- 
tidenSf  has  continued  to  be  represented  during  a  later  epoch, 
and  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  Mammoth,  or 
other  extinct  species  of  Elephant.  In  certain  locaUties  in 
North  America,  famous  for  remains  of  the  Mastodon  giganr 
teuSj  as  Big-bone  Lick,  the  Mammoths  bear  to  the  Masto- 
dons a  proportion  of  one  to  five.* 

A  species  of  Mastodon,  nearly  allied  to  the  M.  angus- 
tidens  by  the  form  of  the  molar  teeth,  is  associated  with 
the  Elephantoid  Mastodon,  and  with  a  true  species  of 
ElephaSy  in  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  Sub-Himalayan 
range.  Another  species  of  Mastodon^  also  nearly  allied 
to  the  M.  angustidens,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  con- 
figuration of  a  molar  tooth,  has  Icfl  its  remains  in  the 
ossiferous  caves,  and  post-tertiary,  or  newer  tertiary  de- 
posits of  Australia."!"  From  the  conformity  of  the  molar 
teeth,  Cuvier  regarded  a  Mastodon,  whose  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  Peru,  as  identical  in  species  with  the 
Mastodon  angustidens  of  Europe. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  gigantic  probos- 
cidian modification  of  the  Mammalian  type  was  first  mani- 
fested on  our  planet  under  the  generic  form  of  the  Masto- 
don, and  with  teeth  which  differed  less  from  those  of  the 
older  tapiroid  Pachyderms,  than  do  the  grinders  of  the  true 
Elephants.  No  genus  of  quadruped  has  been  more  ex- 
tensively diffused  over  the  globe  than  the  Mji^todon.     PVoni 

*  Dokay, '  Fauna  of  New  York,'  p.  102.   f  Annals  of  Natural  History,  1844. 
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the  tropics  it  has  extended  both  south  and  north  into 
temperate  latitudes ;  and,  in  America,  remains  of  the  Mas- 
todon have  been  discovered  on  the  western  coast,  as  high 
as  the  66th  degree  of  north  latitude.*  But  the  metropolis 
of  the  Mastodon  giganteus  in  the  United  States,  like  that 
of  the  Mastodon  angvstidens  of  Europe,  lies  in  a  more  tem- 
perate zone,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  species 
was  specially  adapted,  like  the  Manmioth,  for  braving  the 
rigours  of  an  arctic  winter. 

The  Mastodon  unquestionably  possessed  a  long  proboscis, 
the  chief  office  of  which,  in  the  Elephant,  is  to  seize  and 
break  off  the  boughs  of  trees  for  food.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  ascertained  organization  of  the  Mastodon,  to  lead 
us  to  doubt  that  such  was  also  the  principal  function  of  the 
trunk  in  that  genus.  Guvier,  however,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Mastodon  applied  its  teeth,  as  the  Hippopotamus  and 
Hog  do,  to  the  mastication  of  tender  vegetables,  roots,  and 
aquatic  plants.^  But  the  large  eminences  of  the  grinding 
teeth,  the  unusual  thickness  of  the  enamel,  and  the  al- 
most entire  absence  of  the  softer  cement  from  the  grinding 
surface  of  the  crown,  would  rather  indicate  that  they  had 
been  instruments  for  crushing  harder  and  coarser  substances 
than  those  for  the  mastication  of  which  the  more  complex 
but  weaker  grinders  of  the  Elephants  are  adapted. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Mastodons  were  more 
aquatic,  or  swamp-haunting  quadrupeds  than  the  Elephants; 
their  limbs  were,  however,  proportionally  shorter,  although 
constructed  on  the  same  type,  each  foot  being  terminated  by 
five  short  and  stout  toes,  which  were  evidently,  by  the  form 
of  the  last  phalanx,  confined  in  one  common  thick  hoof. 
The  leg-bones  are  stronger  in  proportion  than  those  of  the 

•  Dekay, '  Fauna  of  New  York.' 

f  'Osacmens  Fosailes,'  torn.  i.  4to,  1821,  p.  225. 
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CURVI'HODON  EOC^NUS.     Eocene  Coryiiliodou. 

tnrye  I«i<hUAan.  0.1  KS,  Reiw.ti  «f  Brilisli  Auocinliun.  18+3. 


Ir  is  not  surprising  that  tbe  rare  and  extraordinary 
fornia  of  Maniniaiio,  which  supply  the  transitional  linka 
connecting  the  proboscidian  with  the  tapiroid  famiiiea  of 
Pachydermata,  should  have  escaped  observation ;  if,  in- 
deed, they  exist  in  this  country,  where  those  tertiary 
tbnualiaii3,  in  which  atone  on  ttie  continent  their  remains 
liave  hitherto  been  found,  are  sparingly  or  not  at  all 
develuptii).      No    reuioiufi    of    Dinotheriuin,    or    gigantic 
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Tapir  of  Cuvier,  for  example,  have  as  yet  been  found  in 
the  older  pliocene  crag  of  England;  although  the  asso- 
ciation of  this  gigantic  Pachyderm  with  the  Mastodon 
anffustidens^  in  the  contemporary  formations  of  Eppels- 
heim  and  France,  has  been  attested  by  numerous  and 
well  preserved  fossils,  including  the  entire  cranium. 

The  molar  teeth  of  the  Dinothere  had  their  grinding 
surface  crossed  by  high  and  sharp  transverse  ridges,  like 
those  of  the  Mastodon  giganteus;  but,  in  most  of  the 
teeth,  the  ridges  were  restricted  to  the  same  number,  two, 
which  characterizes  the  molars  of  the  Tapir.  The  tusks 
of  the  lower  jaw,  which  are  early  lost  in  one  sex  of  the 
Mastodons,  were  retained  in  both  sexes  of  the  Dinothere 
with  a  greater  and  indeed  peculiar  degree  of  downward 
curvature,  yet  still  manifesting  the  analogy  to  the  Mas- 
todons by  their  superior  size  in  the  male  Dinothere. 

These  points  of  resemblance  would  signify  comparar 
tively  little  in  the  inquiry  into  the  natural  progression 
of  the  affinities  of  the  Pachyderms,  had  the  Dinothere 
been  a  gigantic  Herbivorous  Cetacean,  as  some  have  con- 
jectured; but,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
its  true  Pacliydernial  character  derived  by  Dr.  Kaup  * 
from  the  texture  of  the  cranial  bones,  their  richly  de- 
veloped air-cells,  the  deep  implantation  of  the  petro-tym- 
paiiic  bone  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  other  parti- 
culars of  minor  import,  I  may  adduce  the  texture  of 
the  dental  substances  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  the  ver- 
tical displacement  and  succession  of  the  small  deciduous 
anterior  molars  by  true  premolars,  or  "  dents  de  remplace- 
ment^''  in  support  of  the  view  here  taken  of  the  position 
of  the  genus  Dinotherium  in  the  Pacliydermal  series,  as  a 
link  between  Mastodon  and  Loj)hiodon. 

*  Aktcn  der  Urwelt,  Bvo,  1041,  p.  52. 
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Tlie  large  extinct  tapiroid  Pat'liyderma  have  left  their 
rcmiunB  on  the  coutiuent  iu  both  miocene  and  eocene  form- 
ations: in  England  thoy  arc  repreaented  by  seanty  but 
extremely  interesting  fossils,  which  have  been  obtained 
from    the    eocene    deposits    of    the     London    and    plastic 

If  the  specimen,  fig.  103,  which  is  a  fragment  of  the 
right  branch  of  the  lower  jaw,  containing  the  last  and 
part  of  the  penultimate  molar  teeth,  be  compared  with 
the  fignres  which  Cuvicr  has  given  of  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  Lophiodon  fsseianue,  (Grand  Lophiodon  d'lseel, 
'  Ossemens  Fossiles,*  4to,  1822,  Tapiroiils,  pi.  iii,  fig.  3.) 
or  of  the  Lophiodon  medius.  (loc.  cit.  %.  1,)  their  family 
likeneaa  will  be  readily  appreciated  ;  but  the  jaw-bone 
below  the  last  tuoth  in  the  English  fossil  is  deeper  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  that  tooth,  than  in  tbe  Lophtodim 
Tsselanus,  and  still  more  so  than  in  the  Lnph.  vwdiua 
which  differs  by  its  more  slender  jaw  from  the  Loph.  h- 
tdanva.  But  the  more  important  discrepancies  which 
determine  the  sub-generic  distinction  of  the  large  extinct 
tapiroid   lophiodont  Pachyderm   of  our  eocene   clay,  are 


LaM  laukr  and  part  oF  pcnultiti 
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manifested  by  the  la^  molar  tooib.  which  is  fortonately 
entire. 

The  crown  of  this  tooth  has  a  smaOer  antero-posterior 
diameter  in  proportion  to  its  transTerse  diameter,  which 
chiefly  depends  on  the  mach  smaller  size  of  the  third  or 
posterior  ridge,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  tooth 
in  the  Coiierian  Lophiodons. 

From  the  outer  extremity  of  each  of  the  two  principal 
transrerse  eminences  of  the  last  molar,  (fig.  104).  a 
ridge  is  continoed  obliquely  forwards,  inwards  and  down- 
wards :  the  anterior  one  extends  to  the  inner  and  anterior 
angle  of  the  bane  of  the  crown :  the  posterior  one  termi- 
nates at  the  middle  of  the  interspace  between  the  two 
ridges.  The  anterior  principal  transverse  eminence,  al- 
though it  has  a  trenchant  sunmiit,  as  in  the  known  Lo- 
phiodons, yet  the  edge  is  more  concave,  the  outer  and 
inner  extremities  rising  each  into  a  conical  point.  The 
posterior  transverftc  eminence  is  much  lower  than  the  an- 
terior one,  and  is  tricuspid ;  the  treneliant  margin  con- 
necting the  outer  and  inner  points  does  not  extend  across 
the  crown  parallel  with  the  anterior  ridge,  as  in  the  Lo- 
phiodons, but  forms  an  angle  posteriorly,  the  apex  being 
developed  into  a  third  point,  which  is  the  highest,  and 
from  this  point  the  posterior  ridge,  or  talon,  extends 
downwards  and  outwards  upon  the  back  part  of  the  crown 
at  (. 

Thus  the  crown  of  the  last  molar  of  the  present  species 
has  the  two  transverse  eminences  of  a  Lophiodon'^s  molar 
so  modified  that  it  supports  two  pairs  of  points  and  one 
single  point,  like  the  lant  lower  molar  tooth  of  the  fossil 
jaw  from  Lot-et-Garonne,  described  by  Cuvier  in  the 
'  Ossemens  Fortsiles,**  1822,  torn.  iii.  p.  404;  and  like  that 
from    the    Piiy   en    Velay,   described   in    the   posthumous 
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edition  of  the  same  work,  8vo.,  vol.  v.  p.  480,  both  of 
which  are  referred  by  Cuvier  to  the  genus  Anthracotkerium, 
The  last  molar  in  the  present  fossil  differs,  however,  from 
the  teeth  above  cited,  in  the  height  of  the  connecting  ridge 
of  the  anterior  pair  of  points,  and  in  the  development  of 
the  fiflh  point,  not  from  a  third  posterior  lobe,  but  firom  the 
apex  of  the  angular  ridge  connecting  the  posterior  pair  of 
points.  The  typical  Anthracotkerium^  of  which  part  of  the 
lower  jaw  from  the  lignite  beds  of  Liguria  is  figured  by 
Cuvier,  in  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles,'  1 822,  torn.  iii.  pi.  Ixxx. 
fig.  2,  differs  from  the  fossil  under  consideration,  in  the  deep 
cleft  dividing  the  anterior  pair  of  tubercles ;  and  in  the 
great  development  of  the  bifid  posterior,  or  third  lobe  of 
the  last  molar  tooth.  In  the  posterior  part  of  the  penulti- 
mate tooth  of  the  present  fossil,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  tubercle  corresponding  with  the  inner  one  of  the  poste- 
rior pair  in  the  last  molar  is  obsolete,  and  represented  by 
a  minute  eminence  near  the  base  of  the  crown  ;  whilst  the 
tubercle  answering  to  the  fifth  in  the  last  molar  is  more 
elevated,  and  is  nearer  the  inner  side,  and  the  ridge  from 
the  outer  tubercle  terminates  there.  It  is  also  obvious 
from  the  breadth  of  the  fractured  part  of  the  anterior  fang 
of  the  penultimate  molar,  that  its  antero- posterior  dia- 
meter must  have  more  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  last 
molar  than  in  the  Lophiodons. 

The  second  and  third  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
'grand  Lophiodon  de  Buchsweiler/  resemble  the  last 
molar  of  the  present  fossil,  in  having  the  anterior  trans- 
verse ridge  more  elevated  than  the  posterior  one ;  but  in 
the  fourth  molar  they  are  of  equal  height,  (Cuvier,  '  Ossem- 
ens Fossiles,*  loc.  cit.  p.  202,  pi.  vii.  fig.  1.)  The  British 
Tapiroid  fully  equalled  in  size  that  of  Buchsweiler,  and  the 
fossil  in  question  belonged  to  a  full-grown  but  not  aged 
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inflividual ;  fnt  the  poffteiior  fmrface  of  the  anterior  ridge 
of  the  Uufi  molar  tooth  has  been  slightly  abraded  by  masti- 
cation, and  the  extent  of  the  fractured  jaw  behind  it 
proves  that  there  existed  no  other  alveolns  posteriorly ; 
bat  that  the  perfect  tooth  in  ntu  is  the  tme  ultimate 
molar.  From  the  a1x>ve  described  characters  of  this  tooth, 
we  may  infer  that  the  whole  dental  series  of  the  extinct 
eocene  Pachyderm  offered  modifications  of  the  Lophiodont 
type  of  dentition  which  led  towards  that  of  the  AntAra- 
coiherm^  more  especially  of  the  smaller  species  from  Gar 
ronne  and  Velary. 

From  the  cU>ser  resemblance  which  the  fossil  presents  to 
the  true  LiOphiodons,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  same  family  of  tapiroid  Pachyderms;  indicating 
therein  a  distinct  subgenus,  characterised  by  the  want  of 
parallelism  of  the  two  principal  transverse  ridges,  and  by 
the  rudimental  state  of  the  posterior  talon  in  the  last  molar 
trK)th  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  name  Coryphodon^  which  I 
have  proponed  for  this  subgenus,  is  derived  from  xogvffj 
a  [M>int,  and  oiovg  a  tooth,  and  is  significative  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  angles  of  the  ridges  into  points.  The 
broad,  ridged,  and  pointed  grinding  surface  of  the  tooth 
indicates  its  adaptation  to  comminute  the  coarser  kinds  of 
vegetable  substances ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
habits  and  food  of  the  Tapir,  which  is  the  nearest  existing 
analogue  of  the  Corypliodon,  are  not  very  dissimilar  from 
those  which  characterised  of  old  the  present  extinct  sjkj- 
cios  and  the  true  Lophiodons. 

The  American  Tapir  is  described  as  *'  passing  a  solitary 
existence,  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  and  never 
associating  with  its  fellows;  but  flying  from  society  and 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  neighbourhood  of  man. 
It  rarely   stirs   abroad    from   its   retreat   during  the  day, 
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which  it  passes  in  a  state  of  quiet  lethargy,  and  seeks  its 
food  only  by  night.  With  the  exception  of  the  Hog,  it 
seems  to  be  the  most  truly  omnivorous  of  the  tribe  of 
animals  to  which  it  belongs ;  for  scarcely  anything  comes 
amiss  to  its  ravenous  appetite.  Its  most  common  food  is 
vegetable,  and  consists  of  wild  fruits,  buds,  and  shoots.''* 

The  abundance  and  variety  of  the  fossil  remains  of  fruits, 
most  of  them  of  a  tropical  character, "f*  which  have  been 
obtained  from  the  same  deposits  of  eocene  clay  as  that 
which  has  yielded  the  subject  of  the  present  section,  be- 
speak the  extent  and  nature  of  those  dark  and  dense  pri- 
meval forests  in  which  the  Coryphodon  obtained  its  sub- 
sistence. In  size,  the  ancient  British  Tapiroid  quadruped 
must  have  surpassed  the  largest  Tapir  of  South  America, 
or  Sumatra,  by  one-third.  The  unique  fossil  specimen 
which  has  led  to  its  determination,  was  dredged  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  between  St.  Osyth  and  Harwich 
on  the  Essex  coast,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  interesting 
and  instructive  collection  of  my  esteemed  friend,  John 
Brown,  Esq.,  of  Stanway  Green,  near  Colchester.  The 
specimen  is  petrified,  and  heavily  impregnated  with  me- 
tallic salts ;  it  presents  the  usual  rich  deep  brown  colour 
of  the  fossil  bones  of  the  London  clay :  the  pyritic  matter 
which  sparkles  in  the  cancelli  of  the  bone,  and  which  lines 
the  pulp-cavity  of  the  broken  molar  tooth,  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  fossil  having  been  originally  imbedded 
in  that  eocene  tertiary  formation  of  the  Harwich  coast. 

*  '  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  delineated,*  8to.  vol.  i. 
p.  202. 

t  See  Mr.  Bowerbank's  interesting  work  on  the  Fossil  Fruits  of  the  London 

clay,  8vo.  Van  Voorst. 
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CORYPHODON,  or  LOPHIODON. 


Tiiii:  toutJi  nbove  figured  was  brought  up  from  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  miJ  sixty  feet  out  of  the  plaatic  clay,  during; 
the  operations  of  sinking  a  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caniberwell ;  for  the  opportunity  of  examining  it,  1  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Alport,  author  of  the  '  Antiiiuitiea  and 
Natural  History  of  the  town  of  Maidstone  in  Kent.' 

The  lootli  appears  to  be  the  right  canine  of  the  lower 
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jaw :  the  summit  of  the  crown  has  been  abraded,  and  the 
posterior  part  (e)  excavated  by  the  action  of  the  su- 
perior canine  upon  it,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  animal. 
The  general  proportions  of  this  tooth,  its  degree  of  cur- 
vature, and  the  relative  length  of  the  crown  and  the  fang, 
accord  pretty  closely  with  those  of  the  canines  of  diiferent 
species  of  Lophiodon  figured  by  Cuvier  in  the  '  Ossemens 
Fossiles,^  1822,  tom.  ii.  pt.  1.  pi.  x.,  figs.  3  and  12.  pi.  ix., 
fig.  11.  The  crown  must  have  projected  but  a  small  dis- 
tance beyond  that  of  the  adjoining  teeth,  and  have  been 
quite  concealed  by  the  lips,  as  in  the  Tapir,  not  forming 
a  projecting  tusk,  and  being  shorter  and  thicker  than  the 
canme  of  a  carnivorous  quadruped.  Like  the  canine  of 
the  Lophiodon  tapiroides  in  pi.  ix.  of  the  volume  cited,  the 
growth  of  the  present  tooth  was  completed  and  the  fiuig 
terminated  by  an  obtuse  solid  extremity:  but  it  differs 
in  the  fang  being  less  expanded  ;  it  is  at  no  part  so  thick 
as  the  base  of  the  enamelled  crown:  in  this  respect  it 
resembles  more  the  canine  of  the  Lophiodon  medius^  tom. 
cit.,  pi.  X.  fig.  12,  but  the  crown  of  the  present  tooth  is 
proportionally  more  expanded  at  the  base.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  crown  more  nearly  resemble  those  in  the  Lo- 
phiodon Isselanus^  pi.  x.  fig.  3 ;  but  the  fang  is  ventricose  in 
that  species,  as  in  the  Lophiodon  tapiroides.  Cuvier  does 
not  give  a  figure  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  crown  of 
the  canine  in  any  of  his  specimens :  that  of  the  present 
tooth,  (fig.  105,  c)  is  very  characteristic,  and  resembles  the 
transverse  section  of  the  crown  of  the  teeth  of  the  great 
extinct  reptile  called  Pliosaurus ;  the  outer  surface  being 
nearly  flat,  and  the  rest  of  the  crown  so  convex  as  to  de- 
scribe a  semicircle :  a  ridge  of  enamel  along  each  border  of 
the  flattened  side  separates  it  from  the  convex  side  of  the 

crown.     The  Mammalian  nature  of  the  tooth  is  established 

X  2 
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by  the  entire  and  consolidated  fang.  The  flattened  surface, 
(fig.  105,  B,)  is  gently  undulating,  convex  in  the  middle  and 
concave  at  each  side  near  the  ridges  in  tlie  transverse  di- 
rection :  the  crown  is  defended  by  two  layers  of  enamel : 
the  outer  and  thicker  layer  has  a  minutely  wrinkled  sur- 
face and  terminates  near  the  base  of  the  crown  by  a 
finely  plicated  border  (b,  a) ;  extending  lower  upon  the 
posterior  and  outer  than  upon  the  anterior  and  inner  sides 
of  the  crown.  The  thin  and  smooth  layer  of  the  enamel 
extends  to  and  defines  the  base  of  the  crown  (b,  b);  the 
outer  layer  being  coextensive  with  the  inner  one  only  at 
the  two  boundary  ridges,  and  the  inner  layer  being  ex- 
tended fiirther  upon  the  tooth  at  its  anterior  and  inner 
sides.  The  length  of  this  tooth  must  have  been  three 
inches  when  entire ;  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the 
crown  is  two  inches,  nine  lines.  From  its  close  resem- 
blance in  the  essential  characters  of  its  form  to  the  canines 
of  the  great  extinct  Taplroid  Pachyderms,  and  the  appa- 
rent specific  distinctions  from  any  of  the  known  species 
of  Lophiodon,  I  strongly  suspect  it  to  have  belonged  to  a 
Coryphodon  :  its  proportions  agree  with  those  of  the  molar 
teeth  of  the  Coryphodon  eocaiius^  and  the  enamel  has  the 
same  delicate  wrinkled  surface ;  and,  although  in  the 
question  of  the  specific  identity  of  two  fossils  from  differ- 
ent localities,  identity  of  geological  formation  would,  of 
itself,  be  of  small  moment,  it  adds  to  the  probability 
arising  from  the  arguments  derived  from  organic  agree- 
ment. 


LOI'HIODOS.    OR    r'A 


Middle  phalani  nf  righl  fun^rnnl 


LOPHIODON,  oil  PAL.-EOTHERIUM. 


Tub  fossil  bone  above  Haired  is  a  mediau  phalanx  of 
the  right  fore-foot,  and  was  siibiuitterl  to  me  as  the  bone 
of  an  Iguanodon.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  considerable  general 
resemblance  between  the  middle  phalanges  of  this  great 
herbivorous  reptile  and  those  of  tlie  larger  hoofed  Mam- 
mals; but  with  respect  to  the  fossil  in  question,  the  con- 
figuration of  the  lateral  surfaces  for  the  attachment  of  the 
ligaments ;  the  production  of  the  inferii>r  border  of  the 
distal  articulation  into  a  process  (p)  for  the  insertion  of 
the  flexor  tendon ;  and  the  greater  curvature  or  portion 
of  a  circle  described  by  the  distal  articular  extremity,  (c, «,) 
which  indicates  a  greater  extent  and  freedom  of  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  toe  than  the  cold-blooded  reptiles 
possess;  all  combine  to  prove  the  fossil  to  Imve  belonged 
to  the  more  active,  warmer- blooded  and  higher  organized 
Pachyderm,  It  agrees  most  closely  with  the  characters 
of  the  corresponding  phalanges  in  the  large  Tapiroid  qua- 
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dnipoiU ;  nml,  tu  it  18  n  little  longiT  in  proportion  to  its 
breadth  tlian  tho  itiiddlp  phalanx  of  the  fore-foot  of  the 
Patteotherium  magnum,  figured  by  (!uvier,  '  Osstrnimis  Fo*- 
Biles,'  4to,  1822,  pi.  xlix,  (ig.  6,  it  mny  probably  have  be- 
lon^d  to  a  Ltiphiodon  or  Corypltodon.  I  owe  to  Sir 
Philip  Efj^ertou  n  knowl<.Hl^if  of  tlii«  nin-  apccimon ;  and 
to  the  Marchionesfl  of  IJaatings,  of  wlioiw  choice  collec- 
tion of  Fossil  Rttnmine  it  forma  piirt.  t)ic  ponnimioD  to 
describe  and  figure  it  for  the  present  work. 

Subjoined  is  ati  insiilf  view  of  the  iiniipn!  specimen 
of  the  Jaw  of  the  great  Tajiiroid  Pachyderm,  from  the 
eocene  clay  near  Harwich. 

Ffv- 107. 
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Second  and  fourth  moliws,  nal.  site.     Eocene  Clay,  Bisckleiham, 

LOPHIODON  MINIMUS.     Dwarf  Lophiodon. 

Tri»-pttiU  apiee  de  LopiiodfKi,  Cuvnn,    Osumena    Foauln,    tUt.    1822. 

Vol.ii.pt.  1.  p.  194. 

The  first  aniiouncemeiit  of  the  former  existence  of  a 
small  T&piroid  PacLyderm,  in  the  eocene  depoeits  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  sole  evidence  of  two  molar  teeth,  will  not 
be  received  without  scrupuloua  examination  of  its  validity 
by  Comparative  Anatomists,  who  know  how  many  and 
various  Mammalia  resemble  the  Tapirs  in  the  configura- 
tion of  the  crown  of  the  molar  teeth,  especially  those  of 
the  lower  Jaw,  to  which  the  fossils  in  question  belong. 

The  proboscidian  Dinothere,  the  marsupial  Notothere 
and  DiprotodoQ,  amongst  the  extinct  Mammalia;  the 
Kangaroo  and  the  Cetaceous  Manatee  amongst  the  living 
forms  of  the  class,  participate  with  the  Tapirs,  both  recent 
and  extinct,  in  having  the  grinding  surface  of  the  molar 
teeth  developed  into  two  principal  transverse  ridges,  as 
shewn  in  the  fossil  molar  tooth,  fig.  107,  a  and  b.  But, 
setting  aside  the  Dinothere  and  the  large  extinct  marsupial 
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Pachyderms  by  reai^on  of  their  Tartly  saperior  size,  the 
latter  also  having  the  two  ridges  of  the  grinding  sarface 
relatively  thinner  and  higher ;  and  limiting  the  present 
comparison  to  those  molar  teeth  of  the  animals  more 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  species  indicated  by  the  fossils  ; 
we  find  that  the  molars  of  the  Kangaroos,  both  recent 
and  extinct,  differ  in  the  longitudinal  ridge  which  unites 
together  the  two  trans^'crse  ridges,  by  crossing  the  middle 
of  the  valley ;  while  those  of  the  Manatee  have  the  two 
principal  transverse  ridges  lower  and  thicker,  their  angles 
are  not  bent  forward,  the  posterior  transverse  basal  ridge, 
or  "  talon,**^  is  relatively  larger  and  higher,  the  anterior 
talon  is  wanting,  and  the  fangs  descend  in  parallel  lines, 
or  slightly  converge  near  their  extremities. 

The  fossil  tcK>th  in  question,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
bines the  more  obvious  and  common  character  of  the 
double-ridged  grinding  surface  with  those  minor  modifica- 
tions, which  distinguish  the  molars  of  the  Tapir  from  those 
of  the  Kangaroo  and  Manatee.  Both  angles  of  the  ridges 
are  Hligbtly  bent  forwards,  making  the  fore-part  of  each 
ridge  concave ;  a  secondary  ridge  is  continued  from  the 
outer  angle  of  each  of  the  primary  ones,  from  the  posterior 
one  to  the  intermediate  valley,  from  the  anterior  one  to 
the  anterior  basal  ridge,  or  talon.  From  this  talon  a 
ridge  extends  along  the  outside  of  the  base  of  the  anterior 
primary  ridge,  and  swells  into  a  small  tubercle  at  the 
outer  angle  of  the  middle  valley :  this  little  character  is 
repeated,  also,  in  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Tapir;  but  not 
in  those  of  the  Kangaroo  or  Manatee.  Compared  with  the 
corresponding  tooth,  viz.  the  third  or  fourth  molar,  right 
siile,  lower  jaw,  in  the  American  or  Indian  Tapirs,  the 
following  differences  are  noticeable  :  the  anterior  principal 
transverse  eminence  is  rolatively  smaller  in  the  fossil,  and 
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its  exterior  basal  ridge  is  stronger:  the  whole  tooth  is, 
likewise,  smaller  by  one  third  than  its  analogue  in  the 
permanent  series  of  teeth  of  the  existing  Tapirs. 

The  difference  in  the  superior  size  of  the  anterior  talon 
and  external  basal  ridge  approximates  the  fossil  tooth 
to  the  extinct  subgenus  of  Tapiroids,  which  Cuvier  has 
called  Lophiodon^  as  will  be  evident  by  comparing  the  fossil 
(fig.  108,  a  and  })  with  the  figure  of  the  penultimate  molar, 
right  side,  lower  jaw,  of  the  Lophiodon  minimus^ — a  species, 
moreover,  precisely  corresponding  in  size  with  our  English 
fossil, — in  the  *  Ossemens  Fossiles,"*  4to.  1822,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1, 
'  Animaux  Fossiles  voisins  des  Tapirs,'  pi.  x. 

More  decisive  evidence  of  the  special  relation  of  the  pre- 
sent fossils  to  the  Lophiodout  section  of  the  Tapiroid 
family,  is  yielded  by  the  smaller  tooth  (fig.  108,  p  2), 
next  to  be  described.  This  tooth  was  found  close  to  the 
preceding,  in  the  formation  of  eocene  clay,  which  immedi- 
ately overlies  the  chalk  at  Bracklesham.  Compared  with 
the  recent  Tapirs,  it  presents  the  same  general  modification 
of  the  crown,  as  does  the  premolar  tooth  with  which  the 
series  of  the  six  grinding  teeth  commences  in  both  Indian 
and  American  Tapirs.  But,  in  the  fossil,  the  anterior  talon 
is  by  no  means  so  large  or  so  much  produced :  the  second 
eminence  is  relatively  broader :  the  third  transverse  emi- 
nence, instead  of  a  concavity,  presents  a  prominence  with  a 
ridge  on  each  side  of  its  base,  and  a  third  intermediate  one 
connecting  it  with  the  second  eminence  of  the  crown :  in  all 
those  characters  our  foasil  agrees  more  closely  with  the  Lo- 
phiodon^ as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  fig.  1 08,  p  2>  with 
the  tooth  i,  fig.  1.  pi.  i.  of  the  volume  of  the  'Ossemens 
Fossiles,''  above  cited,  representing  the  jaw  of  a  larger 
species  of  Lophiodon,  But  the  question  of  the  subgenus  of 
Tapiroid^  to  which  the  Bracklesham  fossils  are  referable,  is 
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Hum*  nnMinirfteskWy  decided  by  the  eridence  c»f  a  smaller 
preoKilar  UkHL  anterior  to  the  entire  one  figured,  (fig.  108, 
p  1.)  fthewn  bj  the  remainA  of  the  po<$terior  fiuig,  and 
the  H(9ckei  of  the  anterior  fang,  whidi  are  fortunately 
pre^fenre^l  in  the  fragment  of  the  lower  jaw  adhering  to  the 
entire  t^ioth.  In  the  trae  Tapirs,  both  recent  and  foseil,* 
only  the  fint  of  the  molar  series  has  the  compreased 
modification  of  the  crown  exemplified  by  the  tooth  (fig. 
108,  p  2)  ;  the  second  presents  the  normal  quadrate  crown 
with  the  two  transverse  ridges.  In  the  Lophiodon,  the 
latter  stmctnre  is  manifested  only  by  the  last  three  teeth, 
or  the  tme  molars ;  the  compressed  form  being  retained  by 
all  the  three  anterior  or  premolars,  the  first  of  which  is 
very  small  and  simple,  but  implanted  by  two  fangs :  the 
preserved  fang  and  socket  of  the  tooth  that  preceded  the 
entire  premolar  in  the  fossil  under  consideration,  indicate 
the  small  size  cliaracteristic  of  the  first  premolar  of  a  Lo- 
phiodon,  and  the  form  of  a  crown  of  the  second  premolar 
in  place,  leavcH  only  one  other  question  for  consideration 
Wfore  deciding  upon  its  reference  to  Lophiodon  or  Tapir. 

Doth  the  first  and  second  of  the  deciduous  series  of  mo- 
lars of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  young  Tapir  present  the  com- 
pressinl,  subtriangular  form  of  crown  exemplified  by  the 
fossil  tooth  (fig.  108,  })  2)  ;  and,  though  there  are  well- 
marked  differences  in  tlie  details  of  configuration,  it 
might  be  argued  that  this  small  fossil  tooth  was  the  se- 
cond deciduous  molar  of  an  extinct  species  of  Tapir.  This 
objection,  however,  is  met  by  the  facts,  that  the  second 
deciduous  molar  of  the  Tapir,  when  its  crown  has  been 
as  much  used  in  mastication  as  the  tooth  in  fig.  108,  has 
shorter  and  more  divergent  fangs ;  and  that  in  the  same 
extent  of  juw  as  is  preserved  witli  the  fossil,  there  would 
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be  a  portion  of  the  reserve-socket  for  the  germ  of  the  suc- 
ceeding molar  tooth,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  fossil. 

The  tooth  in  question  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  permanent  premolar,  and  as  the  second  in  the  series; 
and  the  fossil  is  accordingly  proved  to  belong  to  a  species 
of  Lophiodon.  The  premolar  {p  2)  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  true  molar  {a  and  5),  as  the  premolar  of 
the  larger  species  of  Lophiodon  exhibits  in  the  entire  se- 
ries of  the  lower  jaw  figured  by  Cuvier  in  the  volume 
above  cited,  pL  i.  Both  teeth  in  fig.  108  belong  to  the 
same  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  most  probably  to  the  same 
lower  jaw,  and  they  offer  no  characters  by  which  they  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  Lophiodon  minimu» — the  "  trfes- 
petite  espbce  d'Argenton,"  described  by  Cuvier  in  the 
volume  cited  at  p.  194. 

In  the  posthumous  edition  of  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles,"* 
8vo.  1834,  vol.  iii.  p.  362,  a  note  is  appended  to  the  ar- 
ticle on  the  Lophiodons,  in  which  M.  de  Basterot,  "  jeune 
Naturaliste  Anglais,^  is  cited  as  having  maintained  an 
opinion  in  a  paper  read  to  the  "Soci^t^  d'Histoire  Na- 
turelle  de  Paris,^**  that  the  freshwater  marls  in  central 
France,  from  which  the  remains  of  the  Lophiodons  had 
been  derived,  belonged  to  the  formation  of  the  plastic  clay 
and  lignite,  which  immediately  succeed  the  chalk. 

The  determination  of  the  Lophiodon  minimus  in  the 
plastic  clay,  overlying  the  chalk  at  Bracklesham  on  the 
Sussex  coast,  affords  satisfactory  confirmation  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  epoch  of  the  tapiroid  Pachyderms  in  the 
tertiary  division  of  geological  time. 
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PA1.,R0TIIERIUM, 


PALjKOTHBRIUM. 


Skeleton  of  Faloalherium 


at  realcired  by  Cntier. 


PAL^OTHEllIUM  MAGNUM. 
Pnleotlicre. 


TiiK  goiiuH  Palttotherium  was  founded  l>y  Ciivier,  and 
several  Hpociew  rowtored  by  the  masterly  determinationa  of 
tlie  dctacliL'd  and  fragmentary  fosMils  successively  disco- 
vered in  tlie  gypsum  (juarrieu  of  Montmartre,  aud  suh- 
mitted  to  the  great  Anatomist,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
based  the  science  of  Palaeontology  on  the  immortal  Me- 
moirs descriptive  <if  the  present  and  allied  extinct  Pachy- 
derms of  the  Paris  Basin,  which  form  thu  third  volume  of 
the  4to.  editions  of  the  '  Ossemens  Fossilen." 

The  dental  fonnula  of  tlie  genus  Palaotkerium,  U: — i.  fl^, 
C.  ^Z\,p.  t-t,  m.  Vi,  =  4i;— that  is,  there  arc  throe  ii 
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in  each  intermaxillary  bone  and  three  on  each  side  of  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  lower  jaw ;  one  canine  tooth, 
four  premolars,  and  three  true  molars,  on  each  side  of 
both  jaws.  The  Palseothere  has  three  toea  on  both  tlie 
fore  and  hind  feet,  and  the  nasal  bones  elevated,  as  in 
the  Tapir,  which  animal  it  must  have  nearly  resembled 
in  its  general  form. 

The  present  species  surpassed  the  largest  Tapirs  in  its 
size,  which  equalled  that  of  the  Horse ;  and  all  the  Palieo- 
theres  differed  from  the  Tapir  in  having  one  toe  less  upon 
the  fore-foot,  and  also  in  the  structure  of  both  premolar 
and  molar  teeth,  which  more  resemble  those  of  the  Bhi- 
noceroa. 

Of  the  characters  of  the  true  molars  of  the  upper  jaw, 
a  clear  idea  may  be  gained  by  the  subjoined  figure  of  the 
first  or  second  of  that  series,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
freshwater  eocene  marl  at  Seafield  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

%.  110. 


Upper  in 


The  crown  is  almost  a  cube  with  a  square  grinding 
surface,  divided  into  two  lobes  by  an  oblique  fissure,  J,  con- 
tinued from  near  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
mown  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards,  two-thirds  across 
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the  tooth,  where  it  expands  into  a  wide  and  deep  depres- 
Hion.  The  convex  inner  sides  of  the  lobes  c,  c,  are  bor- 
dered near  their  base  by  a  ridge.  The  outer  snrtace  of 
each  lobe  is  gently  hollowed  out  from  side  to  side  at  d^  d^ 
the  hollows  beuig  bounded  by  three  longitudinal  ridges. 
The  posterior  lobe  is  subdivided  by  a  short  and  wide  fis- 
sure a,  which  is  expanded  and  deepened  at  its  extremity, 
like  the  fissure  b.  These  fissures  are  formed  by  folds  of 
the  capsule  or  bag  of  the  formative  matrix  of  the  tooth ; 
and  as  the  capsule  sup{)ort8  the  organ  which  forms  the 
enamel,  the  edges  of  the  folds  of  enamel  so  formed,  are 
exposed  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  grinding  surface  of 
the  tooth,  imd  being  harder  than  the  dentine  or  central 
substance  of  the  tooth,  they  stand  up  above  it  like  the 
exterior  border  of  enamel  surrounding  the  tooth.  In 
specimens  of  fossil  molar  teeth  of  aged  animals  in  wliich 
the  crown  has  been  much  worn,  the  more  shallow  beginnings 
of  the  enamel  folds  are  worn  out,  and  only  the  deeper  ter- 
minal depressions  remain,  forming,  as  in  fig.  113,  detached 
islands  of  enamel  instead  of  the  peninsulas  which  charac- 
terise the  grinding  surface  of  the  molars  of  younger  animals. 
It  is  requisite  to  bear  in  mind  these  changes  of  the  pattern 
of  the  grinding  surface  of  the  complex  molars  of  the  Her- 
bivora  in  determining  the  nature  of  a  fossil  tooth,  lest 
differences  due  to  age  should  be  mistaken  for  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  species  or  genera. 

I  have,  as  yet,  seen  no  other  unequivocal  relic  of  the 
largest  species  of  true  Paheotlierc.  For  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  fossil  figured,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
T.  Darwin  Fox,  M.A. 
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PACHYDERMATA.  PAL^.OTHERIUM. 


Oena  of  laM  npper  molar,  n 
■iie,  PatmoditTimM  malat 
Binileod,  Iile  of  Wight. 


PAL^.OTHERIUM  MEDIUM.    Cut. 
The  Middle-sized  Paleothere. 

Most  of  the  Paleeotheiiau  fossils  that  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  quarries  of  the  hard  freshwater  marls  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  belong  to  the  species  called  by  Onvier 
Palaotherium  medium.  This  animal  was  abont  one  sixth 
smaller  than  the  American  Tapir,  but  stood  higher  on 
its  legs,  and  had  longer  and  more  delicate  feet.  The 
grinding  teeth  are  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  Tapir. 
In  the  specimen  of  the  penultimate  molar,  (fig.  Ill,)  the 
prominent  angles  formed  by  the  coronal  border  of  the 
enamel  which  covers  the  outer  depressions  of  the  tooth, 
are  more  marked  than  in  the  molar  of  the  Palteotherima 
magnum,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  crown  being  more  deeply 
worn,  which  has  also  reduced  the  posterior  fold  (a)  to  its 
insnlar  form :  a  small  portion,  however,  of  this  part  of  the 
grinder  is  broken  away  in  the  specimen.  The  inner  prin- 
cipal fold  (i)  retains  its  peninsular  character. 
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The  but  molar  tooth  ha8  a  more  oblong  croirn  than  the 
preceding  ones,  the  srnnding  snrface  of  the  tooth  being 
more  extended  in  the  axin  of  the  jaw ;  bot  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  tooth  i^  narrower,  and  the  crovi'n  approaches 
more  to  the  triangular  form.  In  the  collection  of  S.  P. 
Pratt  E«iq.,  F.G.S.,  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  germ 
or  newlv'formed  crown  of  the  la«»t  molar  tooth,  from  the 
right  Hide  of  the  upper  jaw,  fi^r.  i  12. 

The  two  concave  enanicllcfl  roirface^  </.  </,  neparated 
by  the  three  salient  ridgei*,  which  form  the  outer  wall 
of  the  crown,  are  Htron^rly  inclined  inwards  as  thev  extend 
downwards;  and  each  concave  surface  is  produced  into 
a  |>oint :  the  enanielle<l  summits  of  which  are  entire. 
Descending  folds  of  the  formative  matrix  of  the  tooth 
have  left  corresponding  sinuous  depressions  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  crown :  one  of  these  (b)  extends  in  a  sigmoid  form 
from  the  internal  to  near  the  middle  of  the  external 
wall ;  a  second,  (a)  which  begins  by  a  deep  fossa  at  the  pos- 
terior lx)rder  of  the  tooth  crosses  the  preceding,  and  extends 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  anterior  border  :  a  ridge  is 
continued  from  each  external  angle  of  the  cromi  first  do^Ti- 
wards,  and  then  inwards  to  the  opposite  internal  angle ;  at 
the  iK>sterior  angle  it  is  continued  into  a  prominent  conical 
lobe ;  the  ridge  continued  to  the  anterior  angle  surrounds 
the  base  of  a  larger  and  higher  one,  which  Cuvier  has 
termed  the  intermediate  lobe.  At  the  commencement  of 
mastication,  the  dentine  is  first  exposed  upon  the  outer  zig* 
zag  ridge,  and  being  bound  by  two  parallel  lines  of  ena- 
mel, a  double  crcHcent  is  produced,  like  that  on  the  outer 
half  of  the  tooth  of  a  Ruminant  quadrupcMl ;  but  as  masti- 
cation  proceeds  in  the  Palajotliere,  the  second  or  internal 
crcHcent  of  enamel  is  hooii  oblitcratcMl.  'llie  fiehl  of  den- 
tine is  widened  and   lH)inidcMl   l>y   tin'  pcrijilieral  ridge   of 
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enamel,  &om  which  the  two  oblique  peninsular  folds  are 
continued  into  the  body  of  the  tooth,  corresponding  with 
the  primitive  depressioue  on  ita  surface,  displayed  by  the 
germ  of  the  molar  here  described  (fig.  112). 

Fig.  113.  Piff.lU. 


^j^ 

w 


Much  worn  upper  malai,  nat.  u».      PaltoUienim 

riia.     PalaaOeriam  tnunm  s  medium ;    Bimlesd, 

Buutead,  Iile  of  Wigbt.  lile  of  Wight. 

The  opposite  condition  of  the  grinding  snr&ce  is  shewn 
in  a  molar  tooth  of  a  Palnothere  (fig.  113),  &om  the  lower 
freshwater  formation  at  Binsteod;  the  valleys,  a  and  i, 
are  both  reduced  to  islands  of  enamel.  The  specimen  is 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society. 

The  first  premolar  (fig.  114)  is  the  smallest  and  most 
simple  of  the  series :  its  crown  is  narrower  transversely ; 
the  two  outer  depressions  are  shallower :  there  is  a  lon^tu- 
dinal  depression  along  the  inner  side  of  the  grinding  sur- 
fiu:e,  bounded  behind  by  a  prominent  ridge :  the  unworn 
crown  fonns  an  elongate  cone;  but  the  surface  is  soon 
reduced  to  an  uniform  fiat  tract  of  dentine,  in  which  state 
this  tooth  is  commonly  found.  The  specimen  figured, 
from  the  Binstead  quarry,  is  from  a  young  animal.  In  the 
second  premolar  the  internal  fold  is  nearer  the  anterior 
border  of  the  crown  than  in  the  third  and  fourth  pre- 
molars, which  differ  from  the  true  molars  only  by  a  slight 
iuferiority  of  size. 
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PAL^OTHERIUM  CRASSUM. 

Thb  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are,  as  is  usual  in  the 
herbivorous  Mammalia,  narrower  trannverwly,  and  of  a 
more  simple  structure  than  those  to  which  they  are  opposed 
above.  In  the  present  genus  they  arc  seven  in  number  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  :  the  first  is  the  smallest,  and  has 
a  simple  compressed  eonical  crown :  the  rest  have  their 
outer  part  formed  of  two  half  cylinders,  except  the  se- 
venth, which  has  a  third  smaller  semi-cylindrical  lobe. 
Of  such  a  to«>th,  which  was  obtained  from  the  Seafield 
quarry.  Isle  of  Wight,  two  views  of  the  recently  formed 
crown  are  subjoined  (Rg.  115):  a  is  the  outer  side,  shew- 
Fia.  115.  '"?  ^'"^  '^""  i*^^*  described  ;  6  is  the 

inner    side,    shewing    the    longitudinal 
depressions  which  penetrate  the  outer 
lobes  or  convexities.     This  tooth,  which 
is  rather  less  than  the  corresponding  one 
of  fbc  I'alaotherium  crauam,  figured  by 
'^bM^I^     Ouvier,  {'  Ossemrns  Fossiles,'  4to,  1822, 
^■■^P|H|     toin.  iii.  pi.    1,  q.)  must  have  belonged 
MUWB     t"  ft  y"iing  animal.      It  had   prol>ably 
^^■^KJI^v      not  cut  tlie  gum ;  certainly  not  come 
H^^^^        into  use,  for  the  margins  of  thecrescentic 
summits  of  the  three  lobes  are  unworn. 
In  the  grinding  surface  of  the  tooth 
{fig.  116),   which   is   the   fifth   of  the 
molar  Hcrics  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
first  of  the  three  true  molars,  the  two 
crescents    are   united    by   a  continuous 
tint.  I'alir'.ihrium'rr,!,-    trsct  of  dcutinc,  the  intermediate  wall 
xvi^Iit.  "'  ''nanu'l  havnig  been  worn  down. 


I^Kt  Inwrr  molnr,  n*!. 
liie.  PnlicnlhiTi',  Rocrni- 
mri,  lole  uf  Wight. 
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PALiEOTHERIUM  MINUS. 

Op  this  elegant  species,  the  freshwater  eocene  deposits 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  have  fiirnished  several  specimens 
more  entire  and  better  preserved  than  those  of  the  larger 
Palseotheres.  The  collection  submitted  to  my  examina- 
nation  by  the  Rev.  Darwin  Fox,  in  1838,*  included  a 
portion  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  right  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw  with  all  the  molars,  except  the  first  small  spurious  one 
(fig.  117),  the  proximal  end  of  the  right  radius,  and  the 
shaft  and  distal  end  of  the  right  tibia. 

/^.  117. 


Portion  of  lower  jaw,  nat.  size.     Seafield,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Mr.  Wickham  Flower,  F.G.S.,  possesses  the  shaft  and 
distal  articular  end  of  the  humerus  of  a  species  of  Palajo- 
therium,  of  the  size  of  P,  crassum^  which  was  obtained  from 
the  eocene  clay  at  Hordwell  Clifi*,  Hampshire:  the  spe- 
cimen is  black  and  heavily  impregnated  with  mineral 
matter.  A  lower  molar  tooth,  of  apparently  the  same 
species  of  Palseothere,  was  discovered  at  the  same  place. 

A  single  incisor,  apparently  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
Palscotherium  medium,  illustrates  the  identity  in  form  and 
structure  of  the  cutting  teeth,  as  of  the  canines  and  molars 
of  the  species  of  the  freshwater  eocene  deposits  of  the  Isle 

**  Geological  Transactions,  vol.  vi.,  second  series,  p.  41. 
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Fig,  118. 


of  Wight,  with  that  of  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre :  the 
trenchant  summit  of  tlie  wedge-shaped  crown  has  been 
worn  down  by  use  in  the  specimen  figured  (fig.  118), 
shewing  tlie  great  antero-posterior  breadth,  which  increases 
to  the  base  or  commencement  of  the  long  subcompressed 
fang. 

The  more  complete  remains  of  the  Pa- 
la^otheria  recovered  from  the  gypsum  beds 
of  the  Paris  Basin,  revealed  to  Gnvier  that 
this  ancient  genus  of  the  Pachyderms  had  the 
same  number  of  incisive  teeth  as  the  Tapir, 
viz.  six  in  the  upper  and  six  in  the  under 
jaw ;  but  they  are  more  equal  in  size,  the 
Incisor  •  nat.  ^^^^rmost  of  the  upper  jaw  being  not  so  large, 
jize.  PiJaothere ;   ^nd  that  of  the  lower  jaw  not   so  small  in 

Bmstead,  Isle  of  ^  •; 

Wight.  proportion  as  in  the  Tapir.    The  canine  teeth 

of  the  Palseothere  had  relatively  longer  crowns  than  in  the 
Coryphodon,  but  were  concealed  by  the  lips  as  in  that  ani- 
mal, the  Lo])hiodoiis,  and  the  modern  Tapir. 

Fig.Wd, 


Pjila'Ollieriuin  magnum. 
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■0..  from  Ncw.T  l'li.K.>t>nr  . 


RHINOCEROS  TICHORHINUS.      Ticlio 
homod  Rhinoceros, 


s,  ita,  is: 


.  pi.  i. 


The  first  notice  and  figure  of  fossil  reinaiiis  referable 
to  tLe  genuB  li/tinoceros,  occurs  iu  a  (juRint  and  extrenii?]y 
rare  old  tract  entitled,  "Chartham  News,  or,  A  Brief 
Relation  of  gome  straiij^e  Bonea  tliere  lately  digged  up,  in 
some  grounds  of  Mr.  John  Somner  of  Canterbury :  writ- 
ten by  his  brother,  Mr.  William  Somner.  late  auditor  of 
Clirist  Cbiirch,  Canterbury,  aud  register  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's court  there,  before  liis  death. — London  :  Printed 
for  T.  Garthwait,  1669."     (4to,  pp.  10,  with  a  plate.) 
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*'  News  from  Ghartham  in  Kent. — Although  it  may, 
and  perhaps  must  be  granted,  that  miracles  (strictly  un- 
derstood) are  long  since  ceased ;  yet  in  the  latitude  of 
the  notion,  comprehending  all  things  uncouth  and  strange, 
(miranda,  as  well  as  miracula ;  wonders  as  well  as  miracles,) 
they  are  not  so  ;  but  do,  more  or  less,  somewhere  or  other 
dayly  exert  and  shew  themselves,  Dm  diem  docetP  After 
a  fling  at  the  "  New  lights  that  are  now-a-days  much 
cried  up,""^  and  leaving  these  ^^  spiritual  mountebanks  and 
their  counterfeit  ware,"''' — a  race  still  far  from  being  ex- 
tinct,— the  worthy  '  Register  "^  proceeds  "  to  the  matter-of- 
fact  then.*" 

"  Mr.  John  Somner,  in  the  month  of  September,  1668, 
sinking  a  well  at  a  new  house  of  his  in  Ghartham,  a  vil- 
lage about  three  miles  from  Ganterbury,  towards  Ash- 
ford,  on  a  shelving  ground  or  bankside,  within  twelve  rods 
of  the  river,  running  from  thence  to  Canterbury  and  to 
Sandwich  Haven ;  and,  digging  for  that  purpose  about 
seventeen  feet  deep,  through  gravelly  and  chalky  ground 
and  two  feet  into  the  springs ;  there  met  with,  took,  and 
turned  up  a  parcel  of  strange  and  monstrous  bones,  some 
whole,  some  broken,  together  with  four  teeth,  perfect 
and  sound,  but  in  a  manner  petrified  and  turned  into 
stone,  weighing  (each  tooth)  something  above  half  a  pound, 
and  almost  as  big,  some  of  them,  as  a  man^s  fist.'" 

Alluding  to  the  notices  of  the  remains  of  giants  which 
were  current  in  the  philosophical  and  other  works  of  the  time, 
the  author  judiciously  remarks : — *'  And  so  we  must  have 
judged  of  these  teeth  and  of  the  body  to  which  they  be- 
longed ;  had  not  other  bones  been  found  with  them,  which 
could  not  be  man'*s  bones."  "  Some  that  have  seen  them,''"' 
he  proceeds  to  say,  ''  by  the  teeth  and  some  other  cir- 
cumstances,  are   of  opinion,   that    they  are   the  bones  of 
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an  Hippopotamus,  or  Equus  fluvialis,  that  is,  a  Biver- 
horse ;  for  a  Sea-horse,  as  commonly  understood  and  ex- 
hibited, is  a  fictitious  thing.  Yet  Pliny  makes  Hippopo- 
tamum  ('  mari,  terrse,  amni  communem,"*)  to  belong  to  sea, 
land,  and  rivers.  But  what  are  the  differences  and  proper- 
ties of  each  kind,  I  leave  others  to  inquire.  The  earth, 
or  mould  about  them,  and  in  which  they  all  lay,  being  like 
a  sea-earth  or  fulling  earth  has  not  a  stone  in  it,  unless  you 
dig  three  feet  deeper,  and  then  it  rises  a  perfect  gravel.**' 

This  last  passage  gives  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
matrix  of  the  fossils  than  is  usually  found  in  analogous 
notices :  we  readily  recognise  in  it  the  post-pliocene  brick- 
earth  and  drift  which  have  since  yielded,  especially  in  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Essex,  so  rich  a  harvest  of 
the  remains  of  great  extinct  Pachyderms. 

*'  So  have  you  the  story,  an  account,  if  you  please,  of 
what  was  found,  where,  when,  and  upon  what  occasion. 
For  more  public  satisfaction,  and  to  facilitate  the  disco- 
very ;  at  least  to  help  such  as  are  minded  to  employ  their 
skill  in  guessing  and  judging  of  the  creature,  whose  remains 
these  are,  what  it  was  for  kind ;  we  have  by  and  with 
the  help  of  an  able  limner,  adventured  on  a  scheme  or 
figure  of  several  of  the  teeth  and  bones,  with  their  re- 
spective dimensions  of  breadth,  length,  and  thickness.'' 

"  No  man,  we  conceive,  not  willing  to  be  censured  of 
rashness,  will  be  very  forward  to  divine,  much  less  to 
define  or  determine  what  the  creature  was ;  and,  doubt- 
less, dubious  enough  it  is,  whether  of  the  twain,  the  sea, 
or  the  land,  may  more  rightly  lay  claim  unto  it." 

Mr.  Somner  having,  nevertheless,  "  taken  a  large  time 
of  consideration  of  all  particulars  and  circumstances  fit 
to  be  duly  and  deliberately  weighed  and  observed  in 
the  case,"  adventures  to  conjecture  it  to  be  "  some  sea-bred 


f4xh^  ykkt^.  fukj  y^fxt'Aj  20isaiz  *A  zl^  *0a^  oore  ii»- 
boatiA/  itiii^jf  x'cihhf:r  t 

-  2-  Wfj^.L^r  TtLsit  yp^ViVr.j  l-eir^  27att«*i  or  eriiM^d) 
tl^  ^»«i!a  did  ^^er  a^.cLsJiv  xxiL*ii;tT::ax<r  itself  -o  £ar  ae  to  tkk 

**  3.  How.  in  probaUiitT.  and  wben.  thi*  Tallej  or  Irrd 
liei/j^  on^v;  t^rs^land,  «hocdd  come  to  be  -o  quite  deigned 
and  fonAlcen  of  the  eea.  ag  it  ia  at  thi*  dar.  the  4ea  noC 
apprrja^fain/  bj  so  manv.  a  dozen.  mile«  or  more ! 

"  4.  Jij  u  fiat  mesku.^  the  sea.  once  haringr  ito  plaj  there. 
thiH  creature  ome«  U#  lodge  and  be  firxind  ro  deep  in  the 
l^ound.  and  under  much  a  »helvin;r  bank  ?** 

Our  limits  efpm\fHl  uh  to  terminate  here  the  quotation!^ 
and  U}  r*'ft;r  the  gefAfpinJii.  interested  in  such  early  at- 
U:Ui\>iH  to  Milve  the  proY>lems  relating  to  the  chau'^  in 
the  eartirf*  ^iiH£u.'is  to  the  pamphlet  itself,  of  which  a 
copy  cxImIh  in  the  K'uy/ii  Library  in  the  British  Museum, 
or  to  th<;  reprint  of  it  in  the  Philo^phical  Transactions 
for  1701,  No.  272.  p.  882. 

With  tli<*  inquiry  into  tlic  causes  of  the  seal's  progress 
and  retreat  in  Ki'nt,  as  evidenced  by  the  6up|>0!ted  *'  sea- 
bred  inonHter,"**  we  liave  here,  in  fact,  the  les8  cfmceru, 
Hinc4!  we  shall  )>e  able  to  flhcw  that  it  belonged  to  a 
terrcHtrial  genuH  of  (|uadniped. 

The  figures  of  two  of  its  teeth,  "  part  of  what  the 
author  intended,  if  he  had  lived,"''*  are  so  exact,  and  the 
progress  of  Comparative  Anatomy  since  1668  has  been 
so  immense,  that  they  may  now  be  determined,  without 
nnieli   laudable   ingenuity  or  blaineable  rashness,  to    have 
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iK'lotiged  to  a  Rhiiioceroa,  and  tu  have  come  5'oin  the 
RiiJdle  of  ttie  molar  aeries  ot*  the  nppcr  jaw.  But  we  are 
fortunately  enabled  to  go  farther,  and  ui<{iilre  uito  the 
exact  Bpeeies  of  KhinocerOH  to  ivliieh  they  belonged  :  for 
the  identical  fossils  diacovorfd  at  ChartLain  are  now  pre- 
Herved  in  the  British  MnseuDD.  They  are  noticed  by 
Ndiemiah  Grew  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  the  Rarities  of 
Gresham  00116^,'  p.  254;  and  were  doubtless  transferred 
lo  tlicir  present  depository  along  with  the  other  objects 
contained  in  the  ancient  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  annexed  cut  (fig.  122)  is  an  original  figure  of  the 

beat  preserved  of  tbe  molar  teeth  from  Cbartham :  it  is 

/•V- 132. 


irpper  molar  tooth  af  fiiinoeerot  (icAorAiJiw,  Newer  Pliocoiic,  CUrthuo,  Ken 

the  fifth  or  sixth  molar  of  the  right  side.  It  well  expm- 
plifies  the  close  analogy  of  the  molars  of  the  RliiuoeeroA 
tu  those  of  the  Palceotlierium  (see  fig.  110).  W<^  per- 
ceive the  same  cubical  form  of  the  crown ;  the  gi'inding 
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surface  of  which  is  similarly  broken  by  a  deep  valley, 
(a,)  extending  from  the  posterior  margin  nearly  half-way 
across,  and  by  a  deeper  and  longer  valley,  i,  commencing 
from  the  middle  of  the  inner  side  of  the  crown,  and 
expanding  and  partly  dividing  into  two  deep  depressions 
near  its  opposite  extremity.  The  principal  difference  by 
which  the  upper  molars  of  the  Rhinoceros  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, independently  of  their  greater  size,  from  those 
of  the  Palffiothcrium,  is  the  much  inferior  depth  of  the 
two  longitudinal  depressions  (d  d)  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  tooth,  and  the  feeble  development  of  their  boundary 
ridges.  In  the  Palaotherium,  a  slight  rising  may  be 
discerned  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  two  deep  outer 
pressions  (see  fig.  112)  :  this  rising  is  much  increased  in 
the  Rhinoceros,  and  gains  the  level  of  the  borders  of  the 
depressions,  giving  an  undulating  character  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tooth.  The  changes  produced  by  age  and 
progressive  wearing  away  of  the  grinding  surface  will  be 
illustrated  by  subsequent  specimens. 

One  of  the  "strange  and  monstrous  bones'"  exhumed 
with  the  teeth  at  Chartham  (fig.  121),  is  described  by 
Grew*  as  "part  of  the  far  cheek,  with  both  the  ends 
and  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  broken  off.*'"'  He  compares 
it  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Hippopotamus  ;  and, 
finding  "  that  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  neither  so  round 
nor  so  big,  yet  the  teeth  far  bigger ;""  that  the  forehead 
stands  higher  than  the  eye,  whilst  in  the  Hippopotamus 
"it  lies  so  low,  that  it  looks  like  a  valley  between  two 
hills,"  he  concludes  it  more  likely  that  it  belonged 
to  a  Rhinoceros,  "  for  the  being  whereof  in  this  country 
we  have  as  much  ground  to  suppose  it  as  of  the  Hippo- 

•   Loc.  cit.,  p.  tio."). 
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potamus."  Of  the  soundness  of  Grew's  determination, 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  by  comparing  the  figure 
of  the  fossil  (fig.  121)  with  that  of  the  entire  cranium 
of  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus^  which  is  placed  above  it, 
at  the  head  of  the  present  section. 

Two  distinct  rough  surfaces  (h  h)  may  be  traced  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  fragment,  shewing  that  the  species 
of  Rhinoceros  to  which  it  belonged  was  two-homed ;  and 
the  anterior  surface  rises  towards  its  middle  part,  as  if  to 
form  the  longitudinal  ridge,  which  there  characterises  the 
fossil  species,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  African  two- 
horned  Rhinoceros,  which  has  a  depression  at  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  skull.  But  more  decisive  evidence 
of  the  relationship  of  the  Ghartham  fossil  to  the  extinct 
Rhinoceros  tichorhinus  is  afforded  by  the  remains  of  the 
strong  and  thick  bony  wall  which  descended  from  the 
bones  supporting  the  horns  to  form  the  partition  between 
the  two  cavities  of  the  nostrils,  and  give  additional 
strength  to  that  part  of  the  skull. 

Cuvier  concludes,  from  this  peculiar  structure  of  the  most 
common  extinct  species  of  two-homed  Rhinoceros  of  the 
northern  and  temperate  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe,  that  it 
bore  longer  and  more  formidable  nasal  weapons  than  do  any 
of  the  known  existing  species  with  two  horns.  In  the 
Chartham  fossil,  a  great  part  of  the  bony  septum  is  broken 
away :  it  remains  in  the  entire  skull  figured  (fig.  120). 
The  skull  of  the  extinct  Rhinoceros  was  relatively  longer 
in  proportion,  and  terminated  forwards  by  a  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  the  nasal  bones,  which,  by  the  medium  of  the 
thickened  anterior  part  of  the  osseous  partition-wall  were 
anchylosed,  or  joined  by  a  continuous  bony  mass,  with 
the  fore-part  of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  or  those  that 
terminate  the  upper  jaw. 
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The  bony  {mrtition-wall,  with  it8  peculiar  anterior  termi- 
nation,* 18  well  displayed  in  some  of  the  entire  sknllB  of  the 
tichorhine  Rhinoceros,  which  have  been  discovered  in  this 
country.  One  of  these,  figured  by  Cuvier,  '  Ossemens 
Fossiles,**  4to.,  1822,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  1.,  pi.  ix.,  fig.  3,  was 
found  in  a  slate-pit  at  Stonesfield  in  Oxfordshire,  about 
four  miles  from  Woodstock.  Dr.  Buckland  possesses  fine 
specimens  of  the  skulls  and  other  bones  of  the  same 
extinct  Rhinoceros,  which  were  discovered,  associated  with 
remains  of  the  Mammoth,  Hyflcna,  &c.,  in  the  drift  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon,  at  Lawford,  near  Rugby. 

The  most  complete  skeletons  have  been  found,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  caverns  or  cavernous  fissures,  where  the 
carcass  of  the  fallen  animal  has  been  best  protected  from 
external  changes  and  movements  of  the  soil. 

Dr.  Buckland  has  recorded  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  this  kind,  which  was  brought  to  light  in 
the  o{>cration  of  sinking  a  shaft  through  solid  mountain 
limestone  (fig.  130,  f),  in  a  mining  operation  for  lead- 
ore  near  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire."!'  A  natural  cavern 
(ii.  c)  was  thus  laid  open,  which  had  become  filled  to 
the  roof  with  a  confused  mass  of  argillaceous  earth  and 
fragments  of  stone,  and  had  comnmnicated  with  the  sur- 
face by  a  fissure  (i4.  b)  fifty-eight  feet  deep  and  six  feet 
broad,  similarly  filled  to  the  top,  where  the  outlet  (ib,  a) 
had  been  concealed  by  the  vegetation.  Near  the  bottom 
of  this  fissure,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  drift  {ib,  d),  and 
raised  by  many  feet  of  the  same  material  from  the  floor 
of  the  cavern,  was  found  nearly  the  whole  skeleton  of 
a  Rhinoceros  (ib.  e),  with  the  bones  almost  in  their  natural 

•  The  name  imposed  by  Cuvier  on  the  present  extinct  species  of  Rhinoceros 
has  reference  to  this  structure  :   it  is  from  riTi^of,  a  wall,  ptt,  a  noKe  :  tkliorhintM. 
t  Mleliiiuiu:  Diluviana*,'  p.  <»1. 
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juxta-positioD  :  one  part  of  the  sknil  which  woa  recovered 
shewed  the  rough  fmrface  for  the  front  bom ;  the  back 
part  of  the  aknll  and  one  half  of  the  aader  jaw  were 
detached.  All  the  bones  were  in  a  state  of  high  preserv- 
ation. There  were  no  supemamerary  bones  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  second  Rhinoceros,  bnt  a  few  remains 
of  Kuminants,  apparently  of  extinct  species. 

The  skull  of  the  Rhinoceros,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the 
bones  BO  fortunately  preserved,  is  now  deponted  in  the 
Geological  Museum  at  Oxford,  shews  the  bony  partition 
of  the  nasal  cavity  characteristic  of  the  BAinwxroB  ticho- 
rhinut,  and  the  lower  jaw  further  illustrates  the  peculiarities 
of  that  extinct  species. 

As  the  evidence  of  a  second  British  extinct  species  of 
Rhinoceros  will,  in  the  sequel,  be  established  by  the  cha- 
racters of  the  lower  jaw,  I  subjoin  two  figures  of  the 
specimen  of  that  bone  Irom  the  cave  at  Wirksworth. 


Lower  jaw  af  Rimottriii  tkiorlmia.  Cure,  Wirkawortb.    |  lut.  uie. 


In  the  side-view  of  this  jaw  given  above,  the  extent 
of  the  anterior  end  of  the  jaw,  called  the  symphysis,  in 
advance  of  the  molar  teeth,  is  shewn :  this  part  is  pecD< 
liar,  in  the  llkinoceros  tichorhinue,  both  for  its  length  and 
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its  Hinall  vertical  diameter.  Pallas  Itelieved  tliat  he  had 
fonnd  remtaan  of  the  nncketn  of  inciaiFe  teeth  in  the 
sTDiphvgU.  and  such 
traceti     arc    shewn 

by  one  of  the  spe- 
cimens from  Bngbv, 
in  the  Geological 
Museum  at  Oxford; 
a  Htrncture,  as  Cn- 
vier  juatlj  remarks, 
which  approximates 
the  Rhinocerot  ti- 
ekorhinHt  to  Ihe  one- 
homed  RhinocoroA 
of  Asia. 

Fig.  124  shews 
the  breadth  of  the 
s^mpIivNis,  and  the 
grinding  surface  of 
the  lower  molar 
teeth  ;  bnt,  before 
adverting  to  these, 
I  shall  notice  the 
chief  modifications 
of  form  under  which 
the  upper  molar 
teeth  of  the  Rkl- 
noceros  tichorhinus 
may  present  them- 
selvoH. 

Tt  has  been  nl- 
icadv  observed,  '" 
that,  in  the  rave  nt 
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Kirkdale,  the  remains  of  the  large  herbivorous  i|uadru- 
peds  were  chiefly  those  of  yonnj^  animals,  and  aiuli  as 
would  most  easily  fall  a  prey  to  tlie  liyienas.  and  be 
dragged  by  them  ijito  their  »Uii- 

Fig.    126    represents    tlie  j,,^ 

grinding  surface  of  an  upper 
molar  tooth  of  the  Bliinoceros 
tiehorkinui,  which  was  disco- 
vered in  tlie  Kirkdale  cii- 
vem,  and  is  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  This  tooth  is 
the  third  of  the  series ;  only 
the  crown  had  been  fornied 
and  had  not  made  its  ap- 
pearance above  the  gum. 
From  its  size,  it  was  like- 
wise evidently  the  genn  of 
a  deciduous  or  milk  tootb. 
The  comparison  of  figure 
124,  with  figure  112,  of  a 
molar  tooth  of  the  Pulaoiherium  medium,  will  illustrate 
the  similarity  of  plan,  and  generic  modification,  of  the 
structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  Rhinoi-erns,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  more  ancient  Pachyderm.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  crown  ia  more  even  and  leas  deeply  indented  ; 
the  two  valleys,  a  and  h,  arc  wider  in  the  Rhinoceros. 

Mastication  first  exposes  the  dentine  at  the  summits  of 
the  ridges,  and  produces  the  two  peninsular  folds  of  enamel 
shewn  in  fig.  122.  The  continued  wear  of  the  tooth  next 
insulates  the  posterior  division  of  the  transverse  peninsula 
and  simplifies  it,  as  at  i  in  the  molar  tooth  from  the  cnve 
of  Kent*s  Hole  (fig.  126),  As  the  shorter  valley  (n)  is 
deepest    at    its    extremity,    further   attrition    exposes    the 


similar    genn   of  t 


ii|>pe 
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dentine  at  itfi  ehalluwer  tammeiiconient,  and  a  second  if 
uf  mmmel  iu  productnl,  us  iti  the  molar  tuotti  fijfurvd  I 
Cuvier,  'Oaseinoiis  roseils,'  4to.,  1822,  torn.  ii.  pt.  1.  { 
xili.  dg.  6.    Ill  vi;ry  old  RhJiioccrost's  the  first  formed  isL 

Fig.  126. 


roanb  ti)i;h(  u|i|Mir  molar  ;  iint.  ii 


,-  Caw,  KrafV  Ucb, 


of  enamel,  which  surrounds  th«  shallowest  dejircseion,  is 
worn  away,  and  the  grinding  surface  amplified  to  the 
jHitteni  figarod  hy  Ouvicr  in  the  [ilate  above  cited, 
fig.  5. 

The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Rhinoceros  present  the 
same  degree  of  resembluiice  to  theeo  of  the  Pulteolherium, 
aa  enisln  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  crown  of  each  molnr 
consiutB  of  two  vcrtiL-rtl  creaeentic  lobes,  but  these  are  leas 
reguliirly  curved,  nrc  placed  more  obliquely  with  regard  to 
each  other,  and  iin^  divided  by  a  <h'e{>er  eleJl.  Hence  the 
<Ientiuul  Mubstonco  of  the  two  lobes,  when  yxpowd  at  their 
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Bummits  by  attrition,  is  not  8o  soon  bleodGil  Into  nne  con- 
tinuona  tmct  as  \a  the  Paiwotliere  {fig.  116),  but  \oug 
remains  insulatai]  by  a  compk-tc  boundary  ri%e  of  enamel 
in  each  lobe,  as  shown  in  the  lower  molar  tooth  of  the 
Shinocerog  fic/iorhinua  (fig.  127).  This  tooth  was  discovered 
in  the  drift  gravel,  nver-lj-ing  the  fi^.  137. 

London  clay,  during  the  opera- 
tions of  digging  the  Regents  Canal, 
and  is  now  in  the  Qritish  Museum. 
It  shows  also  the  deeper  internal 
excavation,  and  the  unequal  height 
of  the  two  crescentic  lobes,  which 
distinguish  tlie  lower  molars  of  the 
Rhinoceros  from  those  of  the 
largest  Palteotbere, 

In  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Bkino- 
OTOS  tichorhinus,  represented  in 
figures  123  and  124,  five  molar 
teeth  are  shown  in  situ,  and  the  , 
socket  of  a  small  premolar  in  front. 
The  lower  jaw,  discovered  at  Montpellier,  figured  by  M. 
Cbristol  in  bis  Memoir  on  the  species  of  fossil  Rhinoceros, 
in  the  '  Annales  des  Sciences'  for  1835,  pi.  ii.  figs,  1  and  2, 
and  referred  by  that  author  to  the  Rkinoceros  ilckorhimu, 
is  described  (p.  46}  as  having  all  its  molars,  "munie  dc 
toutes  868  molaires,"  of  which  teeth  the  figures  exhibit  six. 
corresponding  in  number  with  those  of  the  specimen  from 
VVirksworth.  I  have,  however,  obtained  good  evidence, 
from  British  specimens,  of  the  accuracy  of  M.  AdrJen 
Campers  statement,  cited  by  Cuvier,  'Ossemens  Fossiles,' 
1822,  tom.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  61,  that  the  tichorhine  Rhinoceros 
had  seven  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  like 
the  existing  species ;  uod  that  the  smaller  number  in  the 
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jaws  from  Hontpellier  and  Wirkaworth,  u  due  to  the 
B^  of  the  mdiridnals  to  wliich  tbey  belonged. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  left  branch  of  the  lower  jav  of 
a  yoonger  Bhinoceroe  (fig,  128),  from  the  drift  at  Lawfind, 
near  Bujfby,  now  in  Dr.  Buckland's  MnaoDm,  containa 
four  teeth,  which  demonstrate,  bj  their 
relative  position  to  the  broken  s^ph^a^ 
a  distinctive  character  of  the  BJiinoetnm 
tie^iinut,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
existence  of  a  smaller  and  more  siinple 
premolar  anterior  to  that  tooth,  of  which 
the  empty  socket  is  shown  in  fig.  124. 
The  third  tooth,  in  the  present  specimen, 
predsely  accords  in  rise  and  confinv 
mation  with  the  second  in  fig.  1 24 ; 
and  the  fbnrtb  premolar  with  the  third 
tooth,  in  fig,  124 :  the  sole  diflfeieDcea 
which  the  teeth  in  the  younger  specimen 
present,  arise  from  their  having  been  much 
Hogb;.  more  recently  acquired;  the  summits  of 

the  two  crescents,  composing  the  crown  of  the  third 
tooth,  hod  only  jnet  begun  to  be  used  in  mastication, 
whilst  those  of  the  fourth  are  entire,  and  the  base  of  the 
crown  is  not  quite  disengaged  from  the  socket.  We  liare 
in  this  instructive  specimen  the  whole  series  of  premolars, 
or  those  permanent  teeth  which  succeed  and  displace  the 
four  deciduous  molars  of  the  still  younger  Rhinoceros. 
The  individual  to  which  the  fossil  In  question  belonged, 
must  have  perished  just  as  it  had  accomplished  this  cliange 
of  its  dentition.  In  fig.  124,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
third  tooth  in  place,  which  is  the  first  true  molar,  bos  been 
more  worn  tlinn  the  tooth  in  advance,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  doited  line ;    tlie  summits  of  the  two 
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crescents  are  Btill  dtHttnct  in  the  anterior  tooth,  whilst  in 
that  which  follows,  they  are  blended  by  a  continuuus  tract 
of  dentine.  This  difference  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  first  true  molar  cornea  Into  place  immediately 
behind  tlie  deciduouij  series  of  four  teoth,  before  these  are 
shed  and  succeeded  by  the  four  premolars  shown  in  fig. 
128;  it  thus  assiats  in  performing  the  essential  work  of 
mastication  whilst  the  change  of  dentition  Is  going  on, 
and  is,  consequently,  worn  down  to  some  extent  before  the 
fourth  premolar  has  risen  into  place. 

The  first  premolar  in  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhiniia  has  a 
compressed  conical  crown,  the  anterior  half  simple  and 
subtrenchant,  the  posterior  half  broader,  and  Impressed  by 
a  vertical  pit :  it  Is  supported  by  two  connate  fangs,  im- 
planted in  a  simple  alveolus;  the  an tero-posterl or  extent 
of  the  crown  is  between  seven  and  eight  lines,  the  height 
of  the  enamelled  part  is  half  an  inch :  the  socket  is  on  the 
same  transverse  line  as  the  posterior  border  of  the  symphy- 
sis. The  form  and  size  of  the  three  succeeding  molars  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  figures  in  cuts  123,  124,  and  128. 
In  the  last  specimen,  the  longitudinal  extent  of  the  series 
of  four  premolars  is  four  Inches  nine  lines.  The  first  pre- 
molar appears  to  be  shed,  in  the  Jlhhtoceros  ttchorhtnus, 
before  the  last  true  molar  rises  completely  into  place. 

Similar  evidence  of  the  true  number  of  the  molar  series 
in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Rhinocerot  tiehorhinus,  is  given  by 
another  British  specimen,  to  which  historical  interest  is 
attached,  both  from  Its  early  introduction  to  the  notice  of 
Geologists,  and  on  account  of  the  opinion  respecting  it 
which  Cuvier  has  left  on  record.  The  specimen  in  ques- 
tion is  that  wliich  Douglas  has  figured  In  his  '  Dissertation 
on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Earth,'  4to,  1785,  as  the  "  Fossil 
animal  incognitum  bone  from  Thame,''  and  which  he  notices 
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in  the  Appendix,  p.  45,  as  '^  the  specimen  in  the  Museum 
of  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  No.  20,  which  was  found  under 
ground  by  digging  at  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire.*^ 

The  original,  now  in  the  Geological  Museum  at  Oxford, 
was  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Buckland, 
who  has  attached  to  it  the  following  note  : — *'  In  1829 
I  purchased  this  specimen  at  a  sale  in  London,  A'om 
the  Museum  of  Mr.  Donovan,  who  probably  purchased 
it  at  the  sale  of  the  Leverian  Museum.^^  The  extract 
from  tfie  *  Ossemens  Fossiles,^  1822,  vol.  ii.  p.  54,  is 
added,  as  follows.  "  DougUis  (loc.  cit.  App.  p.  45,)  re- 
pr^sente  un  fragment  de  m^hoire  infbrieure  contenant  trois 
dents,  trouv^  en  creusant  un  puits,  k  Thame^  dans  le  comte 
cTOxfordy  et  conserve  alors  dans  le  Mus6e  de  Lever,  II 
paroit  de  Tesp^ce  de  Lombardie  k  narines  non  cloisonn^es.'" 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  species 
of  extinct  Rhinoceros^  called  by  Cuvier  ^  non-cloisonn6  or 
UptorhinuSy  are  very  clearly  illustrated  by  the  figures  of 
the  Lombardy  specimens,  which  he  has  given  in  pi.  ix. 
figs.  8  and  9  of  the  volume  cited,  and  by  the  English 
fossils  described  and  figured  in  the  succeeding  section. 
The  lower  jaw  from  Thame  manifests  as  clearly,  by 
the  position  of  the  first  premolar  behind  the  symphysis,  its 
specific  identity  with  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus^  and  it  so 
closely  agrees  with  the  specimen  from  Lawford  (fig.  128), 
as  to  render  a  figure  of  it  unnecessary  in  this  work. 

In  that  which  Douglas  has  given  of  the  natural  size, 
viewed  from  the  inside  (the  mirror  not  employed),  the 
second  premolar,  which  was  then  in  place,  is  behind  the 
symphysis,  and  the  small,  partially  divided  socket  for  the 
first  premolar  has  the  same  relative  position  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  symphysis  as  in  the  lower  jaw 
(fig.  128).     Douglas's  specimen  belonged  to  an  immature 
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Rhinoeeroa  of  nearly  the  same  age  as  that  from  Lawford  ; 
the  summit  of  the  second  crescent  of  the  fourth  premolar 
shows  that  it  had  just  come  into  use  at  the  period  when 
the  animal  perished.  The  anterior  of  the  tlireo  ridges,  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  crown  of  the  third  and  fonrth  pre- 
molars, supports  a  small  oblong  tubercle,*  a  variety  not 
present  in  the  Lawford  specimen.  In  the  RMnoceron  leptth 
rhinus  of  the  fre«h-wator  de[>uBits  in  Lomliardy,  a  species 
also  co-existing  of  old  with  the  tichorhine  Rhinoceros  in 
Britain,  the  premolar  teeth  e-^tend  forwards  much  closer 
to  the  anterior  end  of  the  jaw,  and  the  second  premolar 
is  placed  in  advance  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  sym- 
physis (see  figs.  132  and  134). 

The  portion  of  lower  jaw,  with  two  molar  teeth, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  lirst  plate  in  DouglBs''s  '  Dis- 
sertation,^ and  the  foundation  of  much  ingenious  reason- 
ing, on  the  supposition  that  it  was  part  of  a  Hippopotamus, 
belongs  to  a  Rhinoceros,  and  probably  to  the  extinct 
tichorhine  species.  It  was  discovered  in  "a  stratum  of 
dritt  or  river  sand,  blended  with  a  kind  of  clay,  of  a 
yellowish  grey  tinge,"  at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  in  dig- 


foiiilB,  which  ho  nlrn 

'OasemHiB  FoMilet,' 
t  he  had  ditcDrem)  tbiB 


*  Cqrinr,  in  detailing  ihe  diwovrry  nt  Avar;*  of  cE 
III  the  nUwHwna  Hidnnw,  Mjs,  "  Enlin  una  dent  im 
kUe  In  cinrioiime  on  la  Biii^me  ;  j^j  >oi»,  nu  douiien 
an  CTothut  que  ju  nu  retronvo  pas  daoi  le»  aulies  e»p< 
1823,  lODl.  iii.  p.  391.  M.  Chiulol,  beliBTing  that 
chhnicter  in  the  molsn  uE  thg  1ow«r  jaw  i 
it  u  itistiniitive  of  Ihut  apecie*.  'Anoate*  det  Scisii»s,'  1835,  turn.  iv.  p.  62. 
In  the  lower  moki  tooOi,  whii-h  he  figurei  to  iUustmte  ihta  characler,  it  ii 
•hnvn  M  a  minute  notcli  near  the  nppcr  and  poatfrior  port  of  the  middle  ridge 
on  llie  inner  *idu  uf  the  crown,  which  ridge  is  formed  liy  the  pObteiior  and 
inner  tcrminDtion  of  lliv  Rnt  or  anterior  eniceni :  the  notch  cuta  that  ridge  in 
a  direction  downward!  and  forwordi,  detaching  from  il  a  inuill  conical  fcixea. 
I  cannot  find  B  tracs  of  thia  character  in  any  of  the  lower  molara  of  Ihe 
MtHocenu  Kctortnu)  vhich  I  hiie  cnmlned  ;  and  I  have  eipecially  compared 
with  the  figure  gimn  by  M,  Christol,  loc  cit.,  pi.  iiL  fig.  I,  a  moUr,  the  foorth, 
uf  thu  laine  aizc  and  willi  the  some  degree  of  nuge.  Such  amejl  tubercle, 
noldi,  or  crochet,  wbcreier  developed,  is  moat  probabl;  an  accidental  rariet^. 
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ging  the  foundation  of  a  store-house  at  Chatham,  Kent. 
The  figure  shows  the  outer  side  of  the  two  crescentic  or 
semi-cylindrical  lobes,  which  form  the  crowns  of  the  lower 
molars  of  the  Bhinpceros.  Douglas  presented  the  speci- 
men to  Sir  Ashton  Lever ;  and,  after  the  dispersion  of 
the  Leverian  collection,  it  was  purchased  by  H.  Warburton, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  late  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  and 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society. 

With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  dentition  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus^  allusion  has  been  already 
made  to  the  traces  of  sockets  of  incisive  teeth,  observed  in 
the  expanded  symphysis  of  Siberian  and  British  speci- 
mens (p.  334).  M.  Ghristol  has  described  and  figured  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  tichorhine  Rhinoceros,*  discovered  in  the 
post-pliocene  marine  deposits,  (^^  les  sables  marins  sup^ 
rieures  de  Montpellier,"*')  which,  like  the  specimen  de- 
scribed by  Pallas,"!"  presented  four  alveoli  at  the  symphysial 
extremity ;  the  two  outer  or  lateral  cavities  were  two 
inches  deep,  and  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  outlet : 
the  left  socket  contained  the  base  of  a  fractured  in- 
cisor ;  the  two  middle  sockets  were  reduced  to  minute 
circular  pits,  not  exceeding  three  lines  in  depth,  and 
four  in  diameter.  The  last  true  molar  is  not  quite  in  place, 
and  its  anterior  crescent  is  very  little  worn,  indicating 
that  the  individual  with  the  above-described  condition  of 
the  lower  incisors  was  scarcely  full  grown,  certainly  not  an 

•  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  1835,  torn.  iv.  pi.  2,  fig.  1  and  2.  The 
second  premolar  (the  first  in  the  specimen  figured  by  M.  Christol)  seems  to  me 
to  be  proportionally  too  large,  and  too  much  advanced,  for  the  species  to  which 
this  lower  jaw  is  referred. 

+  The  words  of  Pallas  are,  **  In  apice  maxilla,'  inferioris,  scu  ipso  margine,  ut 
ita  dicam,  incisorio,  dentes  quidem  nuUi  adsunt  ;  vcnimtiimcn  apparent  vestigia 
obliterata  quatuor,  alveolorura  minusculorum  ajquidihUintium,  e  quibus  extcriores 
duo,  obsoletissimi,  sed  intermedii,  satis  insignibus  fos^is  denotati  sunt."  Novi 
Commentarii  Petropol,  t.  xiii.  p.  GOO. 
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aged  animal.  The  upper  incisors  appear  to  be  earlier  lost ; 
and  the  traces  of  those  below  are  generally  obliterated  in 
specimens  of  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus  with  the  molar  series 
complete. 

The  characters  of  other  enduring  parts  of  this  species, 
as  defined  by  Cuvier,  have  been  satisfactorily  confirmed, 
not  only  by  the  discovery  of  the  almost  entire  skeleton 
of  the  same  individual  tichorhine  Rhinoceros,  in  the  Cave 
at  Wirksworth,  but  by  other  not  less  extraordinary  and 
instructive  instances. 

In  1816  a  considerable  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a  Rhi- 
noceros was  discovered  by  Mr.  Whidbey,  engineer  of  the 
Plymouth  Breakwater,  in  one  of  the  cavernous  fissures  of 
the  limestone  quarries  at  Oreston,  near  Plymouth :  the 
following  parts,  most  of  which  were  determined  by  Mr. 
Clift,  were  recovered  and  preserved  : — 

Two  molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Four    do.       do.  lower  jaw. 

Portion  of  the  first  vertebra,  atlas. 

Portions  of  four  dorsal  vertebrse. 

Portions  of  two  caudal  vertebrae. 

Portions  of  four  ribs. 

The  symphysial  end  of  an  os  pubis. 

Portions  of  the  right  and  left  scapulae. 

Both  articular  extremities  of  the  left  humerus. 
Do.  do.   .  ^    right  ulna. 

Do.  do.  left  radius. 

The  right  08  unciforme. 

The  middle  metacarpal  bone  of  the  right  fore-foot. 

A  phalanx  of  the  same  toe. 

Both  articular  extremities  of  the  right  femur. 

Part  of  both  extremities  of  the  left  femur. 

The  left  patella. 
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A  firagment  of  the  left  tibia. 

Two  portions  of  metatarsal  bones  of  the  right  hind-foot. 
The  size  and  form  of  the  teeth,  and  the  thick  and  strong 
proportions  of  the  remains  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities, 
indicate  them  to  have  belonged  to  an  animal  of  the  same 
species  as  that  still  more  entire  specimen  discovered  in  the 
Derbyshire  cavern. 

The  state  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  proves  that 
the  animal  had  not  quite  reached  maturity;  but  in  the 
same  cavernous  fissure,  at  Oreston,  there  was  found  part  of 
the  right  humerus  of  an  older  individual  of  the  Rhinoceros 
tiehorhinus. 

The  broken  bones  have  suffered  from  clean  fractures ; 
none  of  them  are  gnawed  or  waterwom :  the  cavern  con- 
taining them  was  fifteen  feet  wide,  twelve  feet  high,  forty- 
five  feet  long ;  it  was  filled  with  solid  clay,  in  which  the 
bones  were  imbedded  :  they  were  situated  about  three  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  cavern.* 

In  similar  and  adjoining  caverns  (fig.  50,  a  and  b)  detached 
bones  and  teeth  of  the  same  extinct  species  of  Rhinoceros 
were  found ;  they  were  associated  in  one  of  the  fissures  with 
remains  of  a  large  species  of  Deer,  and  of  the  Urms  spelam ; 
in  another  with  fossil  bones  of  Equus^  Bos^  Cervtis^  Urms^ 
Canis^  Hy<ma^  and  Felu  spelaa.  None  of  the  bones 
exhibit  marks  of  having  been  gnawed  or  broken  by  the 
teeth  of  the  great  cave-haunting  Camivora  ;  but  both  these 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1817,  p.  176  :  the  specimens  are  now  preserved 

in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  One  of  the  bones 
was  analyzed  by  Mr.  Brande,  who  found  it  to  consist  of 

Phosphate  of  lime            .             .             .            .  60 

Carbonate  of  Lime     .             .             .  .28 

Animal  matter    .....  2 

Water  and  loss          .             .  .10 

100 
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and  the  lierbivorous  speciea  appear  to  have  perished  by 
a^-cidentally  falling  into  the  cavernous  fi^^suies  before  they 
woru  filled  up  by  the  mud,  clay,  and  drift. 

The  remains  of  the  Rliinoceros  discovered  in  the  cave  at 
Eirkdole,  tell  a  very  difl'erent  story :  they  manifest,  as  Dr. 
Bucklaiid  Uaa  demongtnite<l,  abundant  evidence  of  the  action 
of  the  powerful  jaws  and  teeth  of  the  Hyaenas,  whose  coproB 
and  vestigia  prove  that  ancient  cavem  to  have  been  a  place 
of  refiige  to  those  Camivora.*  The  fosgil  bones  of  the  Rhi- 
noceroses found  in  this  cavem,  as  well  as  in  that  near  Toi^ 
quay,  called  Kent's  Hole,  belonged  to  niiimals  which 
inhabited  England  during  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  deposition  of  the  unstratified  drift,  and  they 
coexisted  with  the  Mammoth,  Hippopotamus,  huge 
Aurochs,  Ox  and  Deer,  which  hkewise  became  tlie  occa- 
sional prey  of  the  Hyctnas,  whose  dwelling-plac©  was 
thus  converted  into  a  kind  of  charnel-house  of  the  large 
Herbivora. 

The  circumstances  under  which  remains  of  the  Rliino- 
ceros have  been  discovered  in  the  limestone  caves  of  the 
Mendips,  and  In  those  on  Durdham  Down,  lead  to  similar 
cxjilaiiations  of  their  mode  of  introduction. 

The  humerus  of  a  Rhinoceros  was  discovered,  associated 
with  remains  of  the  ffr/tma  apeltea,  in  oue  of  the  cavea  in 
the  carboniferous  limestone  at  Uefn  in  Denbighshire,  at 
a  height  of  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  present 
drainage  of  the  country .+  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Ley- 
ton,  has  kindly  submitted  to  my  examination  a  collection 


•  Ante,  pp.  Ml — 14?. 

t  Thew  cBVBi  were  deKribfd  l.j-  Ihr  Rev.  Edwnrd  Sianltj,  now  Biihop  of 
Norwkh,  in  tbs  proceedingi  of  the  Oeologicul  Socictj,  vol.  i.  p.  402.  Mr.  Mut- 
cluMU  ruiDBiJu  (  Silnriui  SjaUni,  p.  552,)  ihal  tbo  cri JciKc  [imduci.-d  is  wamlj^ 
nileiiuatu  to  suitain  the  inference  thai  ths  CB*c  wn  iiihaliiied,  llioogh  it  xiTordi 
tntiifJMilory  proof  that  locb  wild  uiimiJi  then  cxialed  in  an  od^Mnnt  rtgion. 
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of  bones,  discovered  by  the  Rev.  R.  Greaves  in  a  fissure 
of  a  limestone  rock  in  Caldy  Island,  off  Tenby,  most  of 
which  proved  to  belong  to  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus.  A 
femur  of  the  same  species  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Lloyd  in 
a  fissure  of  the  Aymestry  limestone.  Mr.  Murchison,  who 
cites  Dr.  Lloyd'*s  discovery,  proceeds  to  say,  (loc.  cit. 
p,  554)  : — 

''That  quadrupeds  of  extinct  species  inhabited  this 
(silurian)  region,  Is  proved  by  the  contents  of  certain 
gravel  heaps  on  its  eastern  limits.  In  a  pit,  south  of 
Eastnor  Castle,  where  the  fragments  consist  exclusively  of 
silurian  rocks  and  syenite  of  the  adjacent  hills,  the  remains 
of  the  Elephant  and  other  animals  have  been  found,  and 
at  Fleet^s  Bank,  near  Sandlin,  the  bones  of  a  Rhinoceros 
and  Ox.  The  latter  were  found  by  Mr.  J.  Allies,  who 
has  also  collected  the  bones  of  the  Horse,  Rhinoceros, 
Elephant,  &c.,  at  Powick,  and  those  of  a  Rhinoceros  at 
Bromwich  Hill,  near  Worcester.'' 

Remains  of  the  Rhinoceros  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Strick- 
land, associated  with  those  of  the  Elephant  and  Hippopo- 
tamus, in  the  fluviatile  deposits  of  the  valley  of  the  Avon, 
near  Cropthorn,  Worcestershire.  These  deposits  appear  to 
form  part  of  the  same  series  which  he  has  traced  from  Defford, 
in  that  county,  to  Lawford,  in  Warwickshire,  where  they 
have  yielded  bones  of  the  Rhinoceros  in  great  abundance  and 
perfection.  Remains  of  this  Pachyderm  were  hkewise 
associated  with  those  of  the  Elephant  and  Hippopotamus 
in  the  analogous  fresh-water  deposits  of  the  valley  of  the 
Thames.  The  tooth,  figured  in  Mr.  Trimmer"*s  Memoir  on 
those  at  Brentford  (Philosophical  Transactions,  1813,  pi. 
ix.  fig.  2),  is  an  upper  molar  of  a  Rhinoceros,  not  of  the 
Hippopotamus,  as  there  stated. 

The  fresh- water  fonnatioii.s,  exposed  on  the  cliffs  of  our 
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eastern  coast,  have  yielded  very  fine  remains  of  more  than 
one  extinct  species  of  Rhinoceros. 

The  Cambridge  Advertiser^  for  the  26th  of  February, 
1845,  contains  the  following  announcement : — 

"  Fossil  remains  ;  Cromer. — The  late  high  tides  have 
partly  uncovered  the  lignite  beds  along  the  base  of  the 
clifik,  and  among  the  fossil  remains  of  that  stratum  have 
been  found  a  fine  specimen  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  Rhino- 
ceros, with  the  seven  molar  teeth  in  good  preservation; 
together  with  molars  of  the  Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  and 
Beaver.*" 

The  jaw  of  the  Rhinoceros  has  been  obligingly  trans- 
mitted to  me  for  examination  by  its  present  possessor, 
Robert  Fitch,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  It  is  the  left  ramus  of  a 
young,  but  nearly  ftill-grown  individual  of  the  Rhinoceros 
tichorhinus.  The  socket  of  the  first  small  premolar  is  not 
obliterated ;  the  second  and  third  premolars,  the  last  deci- 
duous molar,  and  the  first  and  second  true  molars,  are  in 
place :  the  crown  of  the  last  true  molar  is  just  about  to 
emerge  from  its  alveolus;  the  last  premolar  is  concealed 
in  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  beneath  the  third  much  worn 
tooth  in  place.  This  interesting  specimen,  which  exem- 
plifies  one  of  the  later  stages  of  the  dental  changes  of  the 
extinct  Rhinoceros,  will  be  again  adverted  to  in  compa- 
rison with  a  corresponding  fossil  of  the  Hhinoceros  lep- 
(orhinus. 

With  regard  to  the  most  instructive  remains  of  the  Rhi- 
noceros from  Lawford  near  Rugby,  Cuvier  (loc.  cit.  p. 
80)  expressly  refers  the  cubitus  to  the  '  espece  cloisonn^e ; ' 
and  again,  with  regard  to  the  '  os  innominatum,^  he  says, 
that  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  species  with  the  osseous 
septum,  viz.  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus :  in  reference 
to  the  tibia  and  the  cervical  vertebrae,  Cuvier  confines  his 


observations  to  tlieir  difierences  aa  compared  with  the 
recent  Rhinocerot  indicus  (p.  84),  or  to  their  w&Dt  of  snffi- 
ciently  dbtingniehing  cbaractere  (p.  76). 

Dr.  Buckland  posseases  some  very  fine  and  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  hnmema  of  the  Rhinocerot  tichorhinus,  from 
Lawford,  of  one  of  which  Cnvier  has  ^ven  figures  in  pl- 
IV.  figs.  5  and  6,  of  the  volume  above  cited.  The  bumema 
is  remarkable  in  the  Rhinoceros,  and  especially  in  the  great 
extinct  ticborbine  siiecies,  for  its  strength  and  the  enormona 
thickness  of  tbe  upper  end ;  in  one  of  the  Lawford  Bpeci^ 
mens  tbe  circumference  at  that  end  is  two  feet,  the  entire 
length  of  the  bone  being  one  foot,  seven  inches.  The  great 
tuberosity  is  developed  into  a  strong  curved  pUte,  which 
bends  over  the  broad  and  deep  bicipital  groove :  the 
deltoid  crest,  continued  downwards  from  tbe  tulteroeity 
also  manifests  prodigious  strength.  Cuvier  remarks  that 
the  trochlear  articular  surface  tor  the  radius  is  more 
oblique,  and  its  lower  crest  longer,  in  the  fossil,  than  in  the 
recent  Rhinoceros  of  India. 

I  subjoin  two  views 
of  an  ungual  phalanx  of 
a  Rhinoceros  (fig.  129), 
which  was  obtained  from 
the  brick  mar),  at  Gray's 
Tburrock,  Essex  ;  au  op- 
portuuity  of  examining 
this  fosdil,  and  of  giving 
these  illustrations,  liaving 
been  kindly  afforded  me 
by  Mrs.  Mills,  of  Lexden 
Park,  near  Colchester, 
The  upper  figure  shows  the  rough  anterior  surface  of  the 
bono,  isculplurcd  by  tlie  caualei  for  the  blood- vessel e,  sup- 
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jilying  the  secreting  organ  of  the  thick  hoof  which  once 
adhered  to  it :  the  under  figure  shows  the  smooth  articular 
surface  which  playc<l  upon  that  of  the  second  pha]an},'t'a] 
bone. 

Of  the  bones  of  the  hind  extremity  Dr.  Bucklaud's 
collection  at  Oxford  contains  a  rich  scries,  from  whicli, 
indeed,  Cuvier  derived  much  of  his  knowledge  of  the  aua- 
tomical  distinctions  of  this  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
RUinoceroa  tiehorhinus.  He  figures  a  tine  specimen  of 
the  OS  innominatum,  or  haunch-bone,  (torn.  cit.  pi.  xiv.  figs. 
1  and  2,)  which,  compared  with  that  bone  in  the  existing 
one-homed  and  two-homed  Rhinoceros,  exhibits  a  narrower 
and  longer  "foramen  ovale:"  the  lateral  borders  of  tlic 
iliac  hones  are  more  oblique  and  more  concave  towards  the 
neck  ;  the  anterior  border  is  less  convex,  especially  towards 
the  external  angle ;  and  this  angle  is  narrower,  more 
pointed,  and  not  forked ;  the  external  angle  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  is  also  more  pointed.  The 
femur  or  thigh-bone  of  the  Rhinoceros  may  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  Hippopotamus,  Aurochs,  and 
other  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds  of  similar  size,  by  a 
flattened  process  extending  outwards  from  near  the  middle 
of  the  outer  part  of  the  shaft :  this  process  is  termed  the 
"  third  trochanter."  The  shaft  is  broad  and  flat,  especially 
at  the  upper  end.  I  have  compared  the  proximal  part  of 
the  thigh-bone  of  the  young  Rhinoceros  from  Oreston, 
in  wluch  the  hemispherical  articular  head  and  the  great 
trochanter  were  in  the  state  of  detached  epiphyses,  with 
tlie  femur  of  a  young  Biinuc^ros  indicas  in  the  same  state, 
and  found  the  <Iepresfiion  for  the  ligamontum  teres 
shallower  in  the  fossil :  the  post  trochauterian  depression  is 
also  shallower,  and  the  third  trochanter  smaUer.  The  slmtl 
is  thicker  iti  proportion  to  the  lower  condyloid  expansion 
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than  in  the  African,  Indian,  or  Sumatran  Rhinoceros  ;  and 
the  fore  part  of  the  shaft,  above  the  joint  for  the  patella^ 
or  knee-pan,  is  more  excavated  than  in  the  other  fossil 
species  found  in  Britain,  viz.,  the  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus. 

Although  the  remains  of  the  great  tichorhine  Rhino- 
ceros have  not  been  found  in  such  abundance  in  the  caves, 
the  unstratified  drift,  and  the  post-pliocene  fresh-water 
deposits  of  Britain,  as  those  of  its  more  gigantic  con- 
temporary the  Mammoth,  the  two-homed  Pachyderm 
seems  to  have  been  as  extensively  distributed  over  the  land 
which  now  constitutes  our  island.  The  works  of  con- 
tinental paleontologists  demonstrate  that  this  Rhinoceros 
was  similarly  associated  with  the  Mammoth  in  the  more 
recent  deposits  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.* 

But  the  most  abundant  as  well  as  the  best  preserved 
specimens  of  the  tichorhine  Rhinoceros  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  northern  latitudes  of  Asia,  which  appear 
to  have  been  the  regions  most  frequented  by  it ;  and 
where  the  same  evidence  has  been  obtained  of  its  special 
adaptation  to  colder  climates  than  those  inhabited  by  ex- 
isting Rhinoceroses,  as  that  which  has  been  previously 
detailed  in  reference  to  the  Mammoth. 

The  very  remarkable  discovery  of  the  extinct  Rhino- 
ceros preserved  in  ice  was  made  nearly  twenty  years 
before  the  analogous  one  of  the  frozen  Mammoth,  noticed 
in  a  foregoing  section  -^-f  and  is  narrated  by  Pallas  in  the 
4th  volume  of  his  '  Voyages  dans  TAsie  Septentrionale,* 
(4to.,  1793,  pp.  130—132),  as  follows  :— 

*'  I    ought   here   to   mention   an    interesting  discovery, 

•  Cuvier  ghowcd  that  the  fumous  fossil  Morse  of  Monti,  discovered  at  Mont 
Blnncano,  near  Bologna,  was  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Rhiuocvros  tichorhinus^  (torn.  cit. 
p.  73.) 

t  Ante,  p.  2G3. 
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which  I  owe  to  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Bril.  Certain  Ja- 
knntzki  hunting  this  winter"  (1771-2)  "near  Viloai, 
fumitl  the  body  of  a  great  unknown  boast.  The  Sieur 
Ivan-Argouuof,  Inspector  of  Ziniovia,  caused  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Prefecture  of  the  province  of  Jakoutzk  the 
head,  a  fore-foot,  and  a  hind-foot  of  the  aniinal,  tlie  whole 
of  which  were  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.*  He 
says  in  his  Memoir,  dated  the  ITtli  of  last  January," 
(1772)  '"that  they  found,  in  the  month  of  December, 
the  animal  dead,  and  already  much  decomposed, f  at  about 
forty  verats  above  Ztmoviil  Je  Vilouiskoe,  on  the  sand  of 
the  bank,  at  the  distance  of  one  toise  from  the  water  and 
four  toises  from  another  higher  and  more  precipitous  es- 
carpment :  it  was  about  half  buried  in  the  frozen  sand. 
They  took  its  dimensions  on  the  spot :  it  vvaa  tliree  and 
three  quarters  Russian  ells '  (aunes  de  Russie,  about 
eleven  and  a  half  English  feet)  '  in  length,  and  they  esti- 
mated its  height  at  three  and  a  half  clis.  The  body  of 
the  animal,  still  retaining  its  corpulency,"  (encore  dans 
toute  sa  grosseur,)  'was  clothed  with  its  skin,  which  re- 
sembled leather ;  but  it  was  so  far  decomposed  that  they 
were  unable  to  bring  away  more  than  the  head  mid  the 
feet.  These  I  saw  at  Irkoutsk;  they  seemed  to  me,  at 
the  first  view,  to  belong  to  a  Rhinoceros,  which  had  been 
in  full  vigour.  The  head,  especially,  was  very  recognis- 
able, because  it  was  covered  liy  its  skin.  The  skin  had 
preserved  all  its  extexior  organization,  nud  oce  could  see 
upon  it  many  short  hairs,'  (tm  y  appercefoit  pluswurs  polls 

*  Piiki,  in  s  mare  elabontp  Bccount  of  Hie  lame  i'itcoverf  which  bo  conununi- 
mlcd  to  ihc  Imperial  Aeudemj  of  Sincncu  at  Polersburg,  nlalci,  "  ttcliquum  tfio 
odiiTer,  cDtTUptiim  laldn,  Ucol  coria  onturali  odhuc  sbvalulutn,  in  loco  rclictum, 
periii:"  Navi  CoBimentarii  Petropol ,  1773,  loin.  xni.  p.  6S7. 

t  In  hia  Memoir  in  llie  PetcnbutB  Traniaclion*,  Pnlliu  obierrcs, "  fiotorcm 

■pintbaai  nan  racena  comptarum  cartiiuiu,  ud  latrinia  pronui  uili<iui>  CDinpa> 

Log  dt,  p.  BB9. 
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courts).  ^  The  eyelids  and  eyelashes  even  had  not  entirely 
fallen  into  decay.  I  saw  a  substance  in  the  cavity  of  the 
skull ;  and  here  and  there,  beneath  the  skin,  were  the  re- 
mains of  the  putrified  flesh.  I  remarked  on  the  feet  the 
very  obvious  remains  of  the  tendons  and  cartilages,  where 
the  skin  was  wanting.  The  head  had  lost  its  horn,*  and 
the  feet  their  hoofs.  The  situation  of  the  horn,  the  fold 
of  integument  which  surrounded  it,  and  the  separation  "* 
(of  the  toes  ?)  f  '  which  existed  m  the  fore-feet  and  hind- 
feet  are  certain  proofs  of  the  animal  being  a  Bhinoceros/ 
I  have  given  an  account  of  this  singular  discovery  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Petersburg,  and  refer  my 
readers  to  that  work  to  save  repetition.  They  will  there 
see  the  reasons  in  proof  that  a  Rhinoceros  has  been  able 
to  penetrate  near  the  Lena  in  high  northern  latitudes,  and 
the  circumstances  that  have  led  to  the  discovery  in  Siberia 
of  the  remains  of  so  many  strange  animals.'*^ 

In  this  Memoir,  Pallas  specifies  the  short  hairs,  strongly 
implanted  in  pores  of  the  skin  covering  the  vertex,  and 
growing  in  tufts  (fasciculatim  nascentes)  from  the  sides 
of  the  mandibular  region,  of  rigid  texture  and  cinereous 
grey  colour,  with  here  and  there  a  black  hair  longer  and 
stiffer  than  the  rest.  The  hairs  adhered  to  many  parts 
of  the  skin  of  the  legs,  from  one  to  three  lines  long,  of  a 
dirty  cinereous  colour.  So  much  hair  as  grew  from  the 
parts  of  the  frozen  Rhinoceros  observed  by  Pallas,  he  never 

*  "  La  tete  ^toit  d6garnie  de  sa  come/*  ore  the  words  of  the  French  translator 
and  editor  Peyronie  ;  but  PallaA,  in  his  Memoir,  expressly  mentions  the  two  horns : 
^  Comua  cum  capite  adlata  non  fucrunt,  prius  forte  abnipta  et  a  flumine  vel  trans- 
cuntibus  gentilibus,  qui  yenationi  openun  navant,  ablata.  Apparent  autem  comu 
nasalia  pariter  atque /twi^o/m  evidentissima  vestigia."  Novi  Comment.  Petropol., 
tom.  xvii.  p.  588. 

t  In  the  Memoir,  **  De  Reliquiis  aniraalium  cxoticoruni,"  Pallas,  speaking  of 
the  feet,  says,  "  In  quibus  non  solum  divisura  unguhirum,  Uhinoccrotis  character- 
istica.  Bed  corium  pariter,*'  &c. 
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observed  on  any  living  species ;  and  he  asks  whether  it 
does  not  indicate  the  Rhinoceros  of  the  Lena  to  have  been 
an  aboriginal  of  the  temperate  latitudee  of  Aeia  ? 

It  mast  not  be  inferred  from  tlie  observations  which 
Pallas  WHa  able  to  make  on  the  hair  of  the  legs  of  the 
frozen  Rliinoceros,  that  its  body  was  less  warmly  clad  than 
that  of  the  Mammoth.  No  naturalist,  nnacqnainted  with 
the  woolly  covering  of  the  arctic  Musk  Ox,  could  have 
inferred  it  from  an  inspection  of  the  legs  only,  which  are 
clothed  with  short,  dull,  brownish- white  hair,  unmixed 
with  wool. 

Of  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  carcasses  of  Rhinoceroses 
in  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia,  I  can  only  learn  that  they 
prove  the  hide  to  have  been  destitute  of  those  singular 
folds  which  characterize  that  part  in  the  existing  one- 
homed  Rhinoceros ;  and  that  one  of  the  horns,  probably 
the  first  or  nasal  honi,  has  been  obtained,  which  measures 
nearly  three  feet  in  length,  and  thus  confirms  the  deduc- 
tions of  Cuvier  from  the  osseous  septum  supporting  the 
nasal  bones,  as  to  the  size  of  this  formidable  weapon :  it  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Moscow. 

Although  the  molar  teetli  of  the  Rhinoceros  (ichor- 
Mniii  present  a  specific  modification  of  structure,  it  is  not 
such  as  to  support  the  inference  that  it  could  have  better 
dispensed  with  succulent  vegetable  food  than  its  existing 
congeners  ;  and  we  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  well- 
clothed  Individuals  who  might  extend  their  wanderings 
northwards  during  a  brief  but  hot  Siberian  summer, 
would  be  compelled  to  migrate  southward  to  obtain  their 
subsistence  during  winter.  Plants  might  then  have  existed 
with  longer  periods  of  foliation  than  those  which  now 
grow.  This,  at  least,  is  n  less  extreme  hypothesis  than 
the  sudden  change  from  a  tropical  to  an  arctic  climate. 
2  a 
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which  has  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  preservation 
in  ice  of  entire  Elephants  and  Rhinoceroses ;  and  Mr. 
Darwin  has  well  remarked  that  ^^  as  there  is  evidence  of 
physical  changes,  and  as  the  animals  have  become  extinct, 
so  may  we  suppose  that  the  species  of  plants  have  like- 
wise been  changed.^^  But,  admitting  the  more  probable 
necessity  of  migration,  we  may  derive  some  insight  into 
the  habits  of  the  Siberian  Rhinoceros  by  inquiring  into 
those  of  existing  large  Herbivora  of  Arctic  climes,  which 
were  represented  by  species  coeval  with  those  extinct 
Rhinoceroses.  Pallas  describes  and  figures  in  the  same 
Memoir  '^  De  reliquiis  animaliimi  exoticorum  ^  in  which 
he  describes  the  frozen  Rhinoceros,  the  fossil  remains  of  a 
Musk  Ox  (Ombos^  De  Bl.),  which  seems  to  be  not  more 
satisfactorily  distinguishable  from  the  existing  species*  than 
is  the  Uru8  priscus  from  the  great  Lithuanian  Aurochs : 
the  Musk  Ox  is  remarkable  at  the  present  day  for  its 
geographical  position  in  high  northern  latitudes,  and  its 
adaptation  to  such  by  its  peculiarly  fine  woolly  clothing, 
and  its  periodical  migrations  have  been  noticed  by  expe- 
rienced naturalists.  The  appearance  of  the  Musk  Ox  in 
the  month  of  May  on  Melville  Island  in  latitude  76°,  was 
one  of  the  phenomena  ascertained  in  Captain  Parry's  first 
voyage,  and  "  is  interesting,^  Dr.  Richardson  observes,-f" 
"  not  merely  as  part  of  their  natural  history,  but  as  giving 
us  reason  to  infer  that  a  chain  of  Islands  lies  between 
Melville  Island  and  Cape  Lyon,  or  that  WoUaston's  and 
Banks'*s  Lands  form  one  large  island,  over  which  the 
migrations  of  the  animals  must  have  been  performed.'^ 

•  Cuvier,  'Ossemena  Fossiles,'  4to,  1823,  torn.  iv.  p.  156. 
f  *  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  Mammalia,*  p.  276. 
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Upperputofikull,  Al.irr«>rti'iiw,  I  iut.Hie.     CUcton,  EiMi. 


BHINOCEBOS  LEPTOBHINUS.     Leptorhine  Two- 
homed  Bliinoceroe. 
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CuviKs,  Ohriwiii  FcMle^   4ta^ 
1833,  torn,  ii^  pL  1,  p.  71,  pL  ii. 

fig>.fliuid9;pl.iiii.,(igi.  A  UI1I5. 
Jaiikr,  Die  PiMiilen  Sanigclhicrp. 

Wunemliertt,  fol.  1S39,  p.  179, 

ttlkiTi.,  I)g>.  31,  32.33. 
Kaup,  Aktcn    der    Urwelt,   Hvo., 

1841,  p.  6,  tab.  i.,  figL  I,  3,  4, 


WniLBT  the  catalogue  of  extinct  Europenn  Rhinoceroses 
has  been  augmented,  since  the  time  of  Cuvier,  by  a  few 
well-determined  and  many  nominal  species,  one,  which 
the  great  Palseontologist  had  himself  inscribed  there  by 
the  name  of  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus,  has  been  almost 
blotted  out  and  lost  sight  of,  through  the  defective  cha- 
racter of  part  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  founded  the 
species. 

The  name  '  leptorftinus '  and  its  French  synonym 
'  d    narines  non-clohonnees,''  more   conmionly  applied   by 
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Cuvier  to  the  specitB  in  question,  were  eaggeeted  by  the 
characters  of  the  fossil  skull  of  a  Rhinoceros  discovered  by 
M.  Cortes!  in  s  fresh-water  upper  tertiary  deposit  at  Pl.ii- 
sance,  as  they  appeared  in  a  drawing  transmitted  to  Cuvier, 
who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  original, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  '  Mus^e  des  Mines'  at  Milan. 
Confiding  in  the  drawing,  which  is  engraved  in  the  '  Osse- 
niena  Fossiles,'  4to.,  1822,  torn,  ii.,  pt  i..  Rhinoceros,  pi. 
ix..  fig.  7,  Cuvier  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  Rhino- 
ceros of  Plaisance  differed  from  that  of  Siberia  and  north- 
em  Europe  in  having  "  the  cerebral  part  of  the  skull  leas 
prolonged  aud  less  inclined  backwards;  in  the  position 
of  the  orbit  above  the  fifth  molar  tooth ;  in  the  anterior 
termination  of  the  nasuil  bones  by  a  free  point,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  attachment  of  them  to  the  intermnxil- 
laries  by  a  vertical  osseous  septum  ;  in  the  minor  degree 
of  |>rolongation  of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  which  were 
of  a  totally  different  form,  presenting,  in  short,  as 
little  as  the  naeaJ  partition,  any  of  those  characters  tor 
which  the  skull  of  the  Bhinoeerot  tichorkinug  was  so  re- 
markable." {Tom,  cit.  p.  71.)  From  these  apparently 
broad  distinctions,  Cuvier  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  the 
specific  difference  of  M.  Cortesi's  Rhinoceros  ;  and  lie  even 
ventured  to  state  that  it  incontestably  approached  nearer 
to  the  Rhinoceros  bicornis  of  the  Cape  than  to  any  other 
known  species.     (Tom.  cit.  p.  71.) 

This  summary  of  the  cranial  characters  of  the  HAinoceroi 
leplorhinus  is  repeated  without  modification  In  the  post- 
humous 8vo.  edition  of  the  '  Osaemens  FossUes,'  1834, 
torn,  iii.,  p.  136. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  M.  de  Christol  commu- 
nicated to  the  '  Annales  des  Sciences,'  2^  a^ne,  torn,  iv.,  p. 
41,  a  more  accurate  figure  (pi.  ii,  fig.  4)  of  the  cranium 
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of  the  Rhinoceros  discovered  at  Plaisance,  and  the  results 
of  a  careftil  comparison  of  three  large  drawings  of  that 
fossil,  made  at  his  request  by  MM.  de  la  Marmora 
and  Oen^  at  Milan ;  from  which  he  was  led  to  conclude 
that  the  drawing  published  by  Cuvier  was  very  defective 
in  one  of  the  most  essential  points,  and  had  led  the  great 
Anatomist  into  the  error  of  creating  a  species  which  had 
never  existed.* 

M.  Ghristol  found,  in  fact,  that  the  bony  septum  of 
the  nose  had  been  omitted  in  the  sketch  engraved  in  the 
^Ossemens  Fossiles,^  whilst  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
actually  existed  in  the  fossil ;  and  that  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  nasal  bones,  represented  as  projecting 
freely  forwards  in  the  Cuvierian  figure,  were  evidently 
broken  off  in  the  actual  fossil,  according  to  the  large 
drawings  transmitted  to  him  by  Prof.  Gen^.  (Loc.  cit. 
p.  70.) 

The  discrepancies  between  the  figures  published  by 
Cuvier  and  M.  Christol  are  obvious  enough;  and  one  can 
scarcely  avoid  conceding  to  the  later  observer,  that  he 
has  established  the  fact  of  the  existence,  in  M.  Cortesi's 
fossil,  of  the  chief  character,  viz.,  the  bony  partition  of 
the  nose,  the  absence  of  which  was  mainly  depended  on 
by  Cuvier  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  his  Rhinoceros  a  na- 
fines  non-cloisonn^es.  Since,  however,  this  species  rests  not 
only  upon  M.  Brongniart'*s  drawing  of  the  skull  at  Milan, 
but  upon  characters  deduced,  by  Cuvier's  own  observation, 
from  lower  jaws  obtained  from  fresh- water  deposits  in 
Italy,  M.  Christol,  who   had  not  any  more   than    Cuvier 

•  **  Cuvier  n'a  pas  cu  occasion  de  la  voir,  il  n'a  pu  en  d^'crirc  la  tete  que 
d^apres  un  dessein  qui,  tout  en  retraqant  assez  exactement  les  contours  g^n^raux 
de  cettc  tete,  est  tres  incomplct  dans  le  point  Ic  plus  eBsenticI,  ct  me  parait  avoir 
induit  Cuvier  en  erreur  en  le  portant  a  crecr  une  esptcc  qui  n'a  point  exist^.** 
Christol,  loc.  cit.  p.  47. 
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persoD&Uy  iuBpected  or  compared  M.  Corleel's  fossil,  ex- 
pects too  muck  whtiu  lie  demands  the  entire  suppression 
of  the  Rhinocerot  l^torMnus  from  the  catalo^e  of  extinct 
species. 

I  shall  be  able,  indeed,  to  (jhow  that  the  ]iartial  hony 
septum,  and  its  confiuence  with  the  extremities  of  the 
nnsa!  bones,  inferred  by  M.  Christol  to  exist  in  the 
skull  of  the  Rliinoceros  at  Milan,  do  not,  of  themselves, 
give  proofs  of  its  identity  with  the  species  called  ItL 
tichorhinm ;  and  although,  in  the  absence  of  direct  in- 
spection of  the  fossil  in  question,  I  cannot  presume  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  M.  Cliristol's  determination  of 
it,  I  may  observe  that  the  points  above  cited,  upon  which 
he  chiefly  grounds  his  opinion,  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  characters  which  1  have  ascertained  to  belong  to  the 
sknil  of  the  Shinoceroi  leptor/tintis. 

Before  adverting  to  these,  I  shall  first  adduce  evidence 
of  the  existence,  in  British  fresh-water  newer-pliocene 
deposits,  of  a  Bbinoceros,  having  the  same  characters  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  which  Cuvler  baa  ascribed  to 
his  Rhinoceroi  hptorMnua. 

Tbe  specimens  described  aud  figured  In  the  'Ossemens 
Fossiles,'  torn.  cit.  pi.  ix.,  figs.  8  and  9,  were  discovered 
In  Tuscany,  and  are  the  most  common  kind  of  Rhino- 
ceros jaws  in  that  part  of  Italy,  where,  however,  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  Rhinoceros  tichor/iinus  baa  likewise  been 
found.  From  this  tbe  jaw  of  the  BU.  leptorhinua  difiers 
"  by  the  couliuuation  of  the  series  of  molar  teeth  close  to 
the  anterior  end  of  the  jaw,  which  is  short  and  not  pro- 
longed into  a  prominence,  or  expanded  part ;"  and  these 
charactt^rs  Cuvler  correctly  cites  as  evidence  of  the  close 
resemblance  of  tbe  leptorhine  Rhinoceros  to  the  two-homed 
species  of  the  Cape.     (Tom.  cit.  p.  72.)     The  fosBll  speci- 
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tui'ii   (fig.  132),  which,   in  like  maimer.  difTora  as  mud 
from  the  lower  juw  of  thu  Rh.  tic/KirhmiM  (fig.  123)  us  HiM 
resembles  that  of  the  ML  bicomi».  vae  discovered  by  Johi 
BrowD,  Esq.,  F.Q.S.,  in  the  tresh-water  pliocene  dvposiU 


Lower  )n«,  M,  Iryluri 


ttt  Cluctuii  on  the  Esaex  euu.'jt.     It  coupiistii  of  the  rigbt^ 
brttnch  of  the  lower  jaw,  wanting  the  angh^  ami  coroiioidji 
ascending  process  and  the  end  of  the  symphysis,  and  iij 
ciiutaiuB  the  last  atid  peiiultlmitte  molars,  and  the  Bockct4'] 
of  four  molars  anterior  to  these.     The  entire  length  of  the 
specimen  is  one  foot  si\  inches  and  a  Imlf :  the  depth  of 
the  jaw  behind  the  Inst  molar  tooth  is  four  inches  nine 
lines  \  its  depth   behind   the  third   molar  tooth   is  tliree 
inches  fuiir  lines.     The  extent  of  the  malar  series,  from 
the  front  of  the  second  socket  to  the  back  of  the  last  socket, 
is  ten  inehes.     I  assume  the  anterior  alveolus,  (fig.  133,  ju 
2,)  which  lodged  a  two-fanged  premolar,  exceeding  one  inch 
in  antero-posterior  extent,  to  have  been  the  second  of  the 
series ;  the  deep  depression,  exposed  ou  the  broken  part  of 
the  symphysis  anterior  to  this  socket,  is  the  dental  canal ; 
it  is  shown  at  v,  fig.  133,  in  which  a  view  of  the  alveolar 
border  of  the  jaw  ia  given  on  the  same  scale  as  tlmt  uf 
the  figure  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Rhinocerui  lejitorhtnut 
in  the  '  Ossemeus  Fossiles '  (torn.  clt.  pi.  ix„  fig.  9),  which 


Fig.  133. 
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appears  to  be  the  same  scale  as  that  on  wliich  Dr.  Kaup's 
specimen  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Rhinoceros  Merckii  is 
figureii  in  the  '  Akten  der  Urwelt,'  tab.  ij. 

The  socket  of  the  second  molar,  (^i  2,)  or  the  sixth,  connt- 
ing  from  behind  forwards,  is  entirely  in  advance  of  the 
transverse  line  drawn  across 
the  back  part  of  the  symphysis, 
and  the  molar  series  is  conse- 
quently extended  much  cIosit 
to  liie  end  of  the  jaw  than 
in  the  Rhinoceros  tiehorUiniiK. 
This  part  of  the  symphysis  alsn 
is  rounded  inwards  towards  its 
anterior  termination  in  the  pre- 
sent specimen,  producing  a  very 
different  contour  from  that  pro- 
duced by  the  swelling  out  of 
the  same  part  to  form  the  flat- 
teniid  spatulate  extremity,  clia- 
racteristic  of  the  lower  jaw  ot 
the  lih.  tickorhinut  (fig.  124), 
The  lower  border  of  the  jaw  is 
less  curved  in  the  Rh.  leptorhi- 
nus,  and  the  depth  less  sudden- 
ly diminished  at  tlie  symphysis. 
The  fore-part  of  the  base  of  tlie 
eoronoid  process  is  more  promi- 
nent externally  in  the  Ifh.  lej>- 
torhinus  than  in  the  Rh.  tio/io- 
rhiiius.  The  molar  teeth  are 
larger,  and  the  series  occupies 
a  greater  extent  in  the  jaw 
of  the  leptorhine  species. 


naiGfK  diadieb-r  <ll  1 


pcQuliimats  raaUr 
Mc  of  cnwu  of  pcnuhiiii 


In  tln!  present  specimen  of  Uie  jnw  «f  the  Icptorbmd 

Rhinoceros   (fig.   I3S).   the   worn   state   of  the   loot  twJ 

molars  shows  tlint  it  had  beluugei]  to  an  old  individual  si 

Fig.  n*.      '""*■  t'""  diffcrenco  of  size  is  otiually  i 

J^      ti'stcd  by  the  specimen  ol'  a  frngnient  of  th« 
^^^    left  branch  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Jthino- 
I  e«ro$  U^torkinug  (fig.  1 34),  also  obtained  by 
Mr.  Brown    from   tlie   fresh-water   depoaitA 
at   Clacton,   and   containing  tho   laitt  tbre* 
inulurs,  in  the  Mimo  state  of  attrition  aa  those  \ 
1  the  jaw  of  the  Rhiiuicfroi  ttehorhinvi  ( 
124).     There  is  a  differi'nce  also  in  the  pro-  ] 
portiunal   f^ine  of  the    posterior  lobe   of  tka  J 
liwt   molar  tootb,  which   is  groati^r  in   th«  j 
M.  leptorhintit.     Tho  lower  tenninations  of  ^ 
the   internal   depressions  of  the  molars  i 
Umfc  ^^^  angular   and   less   narrow   in   tho   M. 
Wslion.  leptofAinus ;  and  the  three  inner  colunina  or 

prominences  of  the  molars  are  ksa  flattened. 

The  specimen  of  the  fore  {lart  of  the  lower  jaw  of  k 
somewhat  younger  leptorliine  Riiinocerus,  obtained  by  Mr. 
Brown  from  the  fresh-water  deposits  at  Clacton,  Essex, 
and  containing  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  premolars  m 
fltu  (fig,  135),  yields  a  specific  character  in  the  larger 
proportional  si^e  of  the  second  premolar ;  which  will  bo 
recognixed  by  comparing  the  amiexed  figure  with  fig. 
128,  and  is  demonstrated  by  the  following'  admeasure- 
ments : 
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icond,  third,  mid  fourtli   \    , 


„  „  KcoDd  premoUr  .        I        3 

„  „  ruuTlh  premoW  .  I       7 

There  is  a  still  more  marked  ^'3- ' 

distinction  of  form,  which,  as  it 
is  rarely  manifested  In  the  lower 
molars  of  the  Rhinoceros  genus, 
I  have  hero  illustrated  by  two 
cuts  of  the  natural  size;  Bg.  136, 
showing  the  inner  side  of  the 
second  premolar  of  the  Rhinoceros 
leptorhinm,  and  fig,  137,  p  2,  that 
of  the  Rh,  tichorhinus.  the  latter 
bemg  from  Lawford,  uear  Rughy,    leis  ihmi  i  m 


In  Dr.  Buckland'a  collection  at  Oxford  there  is  a  speci- 
men of  a  considerahle  part  of  the  right  ramus  and  sym- 
physis of  the  lower  jaw  of  n  young,  but  nearly  full  grown. 
Rhinoceros  leptorhinus.  The  last  molar  tooth  has  half 
risen  above  its  alveolus,  and  the  snmmit  of  the  anterior 
crescent  bad  just  begun  to  be  used  in  mastication :  the 
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penultimate  grinder  is  in  place,  the  sockets  of  the  ante- 
penultimate molar,  and  of  the  three  adjoining  premolars, 
vacant ;  that  of  the  first  premolar  is  obliterated :  the  whole 
of  the  socket  of  the  second,  and  part  of  that  of  the  third 
premolar  are  in  advance  of  the  back  part  of  the  symphysis. 
Besides  this  well-marked  distinctive  character,  the  present 
fossil  displays  the  more  convex  curvature  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  jaw,  its  greater  thickness  in  proportion  to  its 
depth  below  the  premolar  series.  These  differences  are 
well  brought  out  in  contrast  with  the  portion  of  jaw  from 
the  fresh-water  beds  of  the  Cromer  Cliff,  which  belonged  to 
a  younger  individual,  and  of  which  comparative  admeasure- 
ments are  subjoined : — 

Bh,  leptorkinui,    Rh,  H^orhmm, 

In.  Lin.  In.  Lin. 

Depth  of  jaw  below  the  middle  of  third  premolar  2      0  8      0 

Greatest  thicknesi  of  the  same  part  of  the  jaw  17  18 

Depth  of  the  jaw  below  middle  of  the  penultimate  molar    8      0  8      6 

Antero-posterior  breadth  of  penultimate  molar  2       0  19 

„  „       of  last  molar       .        .  2       3  18 

The  last  two  admeasurements  show  the  characteristic 
superior  size  of  the  molar,  teeth  in  the  Bh.  leptorhinus. 

Dr.  Kaup  has  described  and  figured  a  portion  of  a  lower 
jaw  of  a  Rhinoceros  discovered  in  the  Bhine  formations 
("  im  Rheiue  gefunden''),  the  left  ramus  of  which,  according 
to  the  figure,*  contains  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  molars, 
the  roots  of  the  third  and  second,  and  the  anterior  root 
of  the  seventh  molar ;  the  second  molar  being  in  advance 
of  the  posterior  commencement  of  the  symphysis,  as  in 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus  of  Italy,  figured 
by  Cuvier  (loc.  cit.  Rh.  pi.  ix.,  fig.  9),  and  as  in  the 
specimen  from  Clacton,  figs.  132  and  133. 

Dr.  Kaup,  believing  that  in  his  Rhenish  specimen  the 

•  *Akten  dcr  Urvvelt,'  tab.  ii.,  fig.  1,  p.  6. 


teetli  occupy  a  greater  space,  and  that  the  edt^ntulnus 
eud  of  the  eyrapliyais  is  bro&der  than  in  the  jaw  of  the 
RIi.  Uptorhinus,  figured  by  Cuvier,  refers  it  to  a  distinct 
species,  which  he  calU  Rhinoceros  Merckii.  The  symphy- 
sis is  not,  however,  entire  in  either  of  the  specimens  com- 
pared, according  to  the  figures,  from  which  I  can  by  no 
means  satisfy  myself  of  their  specific  distinction.  The 
length  of  the  alveolar  series,  from  the  sixth  to  the  second 
molar,  inclusive  of  the  specimen  fiom  Clacton  (fig.  133), 
is  0'205  in  French  millemetree,  or  eight  and  a  quarter 
inches  English ;  in  the  Italian  specimen,  and  also  in  that 
from  the  Rhine,  if  Dr.  Kaup's  figure  be,  like  Cuvier's, 
ono-fourth  the  natural  size,  the  same  dimension  gives  0'22G 
millemetres,  or  nine  inches :  but  different  specimens  of 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  Rhinoceros  lifhorhinus  have  presented 
as  much  variety  of  size.  I  conclude,  from  the  foregoing 
comparisons,  that  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Rhinoceros  from 
the  Rhenish  deposits,  as  well  as  that  from  Essex,  are 
specifically  identical  with  the  lower  jaws  from  Tuscany, 
which  Cuvier  has  referred  to  his  Rhinoceros  te2>torhinus. 

But  what  are  the  characters  of  the  rest  of  the  cranium, 
and  in  wliat  degree  do  the  proportions  of  the  nasal  boues 
accord  with  the  name  imi)08ed  upon  the  species  which 
the  lower  jaw  incontestably  proves  to  be  distinct  from 
all  other  species  known  at  the  period  of  its  first  descrip- 
tion! M.  C/hristol  has  sliown  that  the  answers  given 
to  these  questions  on  the  authority  of  the  cranium  dis- 
covered by  M.  Oortesi  are  unsatisfactory.  No  portion  of 
tlie  upper  jaw  or  cranium  was  associated  with  the  Rhenish 
specimen  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Rhinoceros  leptorhtnus 
described  hy  Dr.  Kaup.  Bat  the  discoverer  of  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  same  species  in  our  own  fresh- 
water deposits  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  by  his  own 
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personal  exertions,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  whole 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cranium,  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  occiput,  and  a  fragment  of  the  upper 
jaw  with  the  last  molar  tooth  in  ritu ;  other  upper  molars 
being  found  detached,  but  in  close  proximity  with  the 
cranium.  The  side-view  of  this  portion  of  cranium  (fig. 
131),  reduced  to  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  Bh. 
iichorhinus  (fig.  120),  shows  the  minor  degree  of  elevation 
of  the  interorbital  platform  supporting  the  second  or 
frontal  horn,  the  minor  degree  of  concavity  between  this 
sur&ce  and  the  cranium  proper,  the  greater  length  of  the 
nasal  aperture,  and  the  less  prominent  or  convex  con- 
tour of  the  anterior  and  rougher  surface  for  the  nasal 
horn:  the  limited  extent  of  the  bony  partition-wall  ($ 
«),  dividing  the  nasal  cavity,  and  supporting  the  nasal 
bone,  is  also  shown  in  this  view,  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  being  broken  away,  but  not  the  posterior  margin, 
which  terminates  by  a  smooth  rounded  border.  The  bony 
partition-wall  extends,  in  fact,  from  the  anterior  end  of 
the  nasal  bones,  only  half-way  towards  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  nasal  apertures  (a  a),  the  view  across 
the  posterior  half  of  which  is  uninterrupted.  In  the  Ehi- 
noceros  tichorhinm  the  bony  septum  extends  from  the 
fore-part  of  the  nose  to  the  vomer  behind,  and  serves  to 
support  not  only  the  nasal,  but  the  frontal  horn.  That 
the  well-marked  but  interesting  transitional  character  of 
the  partial  bony  septum  is  not  a  fallacious  appearance  due 
to  accidental  loss  or  fracture,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
under  or  inner  surface  of  the  nasal  platform,  of  which 
a  reduced  view  is  given  in  fig.  138.  This  surface,  be- 
hind the  bony  septum  {s  «),  is  quite  smooth  and  free  from 
any  marks  of  sutural  attachment  of  an  unanchylosed 
prolongation  of  a   bony  vomer;    the    surface    is    slightly 
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eonvex  transversely,  concave  longitudinally,  witli  the 
lateral  margins  bent  down.     The 
short    septum    is    firmly    ancliy-  "■'' 

loscd,*  and  gradually  increasca 
in  thickness  to  the  anterior  ile- 
Bected  extremitiee  of  the  nasal 
platform,  where  the  appearance 
of  the  fractured  surface  of  the 
confluent  hones  indicates  that, 
when  entire,  they  had  been  united 
by  continuous  ossification  to  the 
intermaxillariea,  as  in  the  Rhino- 
eerog  tie/torhinus.f  Very  clear 
evidence  of  the  distinction  of  the 
two  species  is  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  upper  surfaces  of 
their  skulls  ;  and  the  reader 
may  pursue  the  same  com- 
parison by  means  of  the  subjoined  figure  (139),  and  the 


*  This  fuel  ahoWB  that  the  limited  cxtsat  of  the  ban;  uptmn  m  the  prctent 
crnninai  »  nut  n  conaei(Dence  of  innusture  age  ;  not  only  the  «i«e  of  the  ikoll, 
bat  the  obliteration  of  the  cranial  luturei,  ptovet  it  to  have  belonged  at  least  to 
a  fullj  mature  indiTiduaL  la  the  tichorhine  Rhinoceroa  the  hon;  teplam  is 
not  aachjloud  to  the  nual  pUtform  until  the  animal  hag  qojle  atlwnrd  ili 
mitnrity.  In  the  young  hut  full-grown  specimen  diKOVeted  in  the  froien  Hand 
at  Viloui,  the  bony  upturn  wai  itill  fiee  at  its  opper  border.  Pallai  layB,  "  O* 
•entifome,  quod  comu  naialii  RrtnaiuenCnni  pnettat  cum  lubjcclo  fulcro  oaMO, 
cnuauimo  vomeri  campaisndo  nondum  cvaluit ;  ud  hBrmonil  lubercnloB^  totiui 
pUni,  n't  epipby»«  oisiniD  junionun  loleni,  innrticulntur."  Novi  ComniMit.  Pe- 
tropoL.™.(1773),p.WO. 

+  WTien  I  finl  u«  ljii«  tpedmen  at  Slanway  during  a  tour  otiuspeclion  of  collec- 
tion! ot  Briiith  Fouils,  preparatory  to  drawing  np  tbe  Report  on  that  euhjeet  liir 
the  Briciih  Auociation,  I  wai  induced,  from  Iho  preTalent  belief  in  the  oueoua 
septum  anchyloaod  to  the  naaol  bonci  a*  the  pecniiar  chancleriatic  of  the  /Uino- 
o-rut  liciarhimu,  tn  refer  the  Clacton  cnuuum  with  thOK  characten  to  that 
speclea  i  tiiie  error  in  the  '  Reporla  of  the  Britiih  AsUciatiDn,'  Eto.,  1613,  p. 
232,  I  aoi  now  able  to  correct. 
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lcyb,rl.w».    in. 


.  Iliinoovot  d  narlnri 


coireHponJing  view  of  t) 
skull    of    tlir   M. 
rhinug.  given  \iy  Cuvior  i 
thf  ■  Oswmoiw  Fosdles,*,! 
*to.,  1823.  torn,  iii.,  ] 
Ixxix.,  fijf.  5. 

So  compared,  the  CliM 
toil  spf^men  will  be  s 
to  bo  narrower  in  prop* 
tiuri   to  its  length, 
ciiill^  at  the  cerebral  ■ 
nowil    regions :  the   con- J 
fluent  nasal  bone«  (n)  ai«i 
not    only   more    §Ienc)eivJ 
but  nrc  more  attenuated  1 
iinterlorlj,  and  thus  vindt-  I 
(■ate    llie   a|i[ir<ipriatenet 
of  the    name  leptorhimu  J 
originally  ajiplteil  to  tliA  J 
present  species  by  its  first  I 
discoverer."      The  inter-  I 
orbital     Hurfaoe    (/)    for  1 
the   frontal   horn   is   uoi  \ 
only  less  elevated,  but  ia 
much  less  rugose,  and  u 
scparatetl    by  a    smooth  j 
space     of    some    exleni 
fn.ra    that   («)    for    the  ] 


•  Tho  Ftonoh 
nppUcd  by  Cuvicr 
nceunlo  urm  wduM  be  A  aariaa  Jnai-r/oiioiiiiffi ;  li 
nolwilhiUuiding  tbelr  (Mutiiil  ouaout  nip]Hirtiog  wnll.  m 
thnn  llioKo  at  th«  Hh.  Uc/iorhmiti,  ihim  ia  nn  Dbjecllon  to 
hplurhiiiiui,  uid  OTerr  raucm  fat  rflUuning  it. 
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nasal  Iiorit.  We  may  tberefore  iufer,  from  tlie  latter 
character,  tliat  tlie  second  horn  waa  smaller  in  the 
leptorhioe  llian  iu  the  tichorhJne  Rhinoceros,  and  cou- 
uect  iu  physiological  relutiooship  with  this  indication 
the  uon-extenaiou  of  the  bony  supporting  wall  beneath 
the  second  platform.*  Another  distinction  is  the  nar- 
rower interspace  between  the  curved  ridges  {t  t)  which 
indicate  the  extent  of  origin  of  the  temporal  muscles 
upon  the  sides  of  the  cranium :  and  this  is  not  dun 
to  any  difference  of  age  ;  for  the  skull  of  the  ticho- 
rhiiie  Rhinoceros,  with  which  I  compared  the  Clacton 
specimen,  belonged  to  an  old  individual,  and  yet 
exhibited  the  Mime  superior  width  between  the  tem- 
poral ridges  as  is  eliowu  in  the  Cuvierian  figure  above 
referred  to.  The  plane  of  the  occi]>ut  is  less  inclined 
from  below  upwards  and  backwards  than  in  the  JiA. 
tic/iorhinui,  and  this  region  of  the  skull  of  the  lepto- 
rhine  species  differs  more  strik- 
ingly in  its  form  (fig.  140)  :  it  is 
narrower  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  skull,  and  especially 
at  the  upper  part,  which  gives  it 
a  triaugidar  figure  with  the  apex 
cut  off.  In  the  Rh.  tichorhinus 
it  is  more  sijuare-shaped,  and  the 
upper  overhanging  ridge  is  thicker 
and  more  rugged,  indicating  more 
powertiil  ligamentous  and  muscu- 


CbctDD. 


*  The  Muting  ipeciet  of  two-homed  RhinoceiOKi  of  Africa  piewDt  ibe  nnui 
diffcKiice  in  the  pnportioni  of  their  honiB,  u  wu  miinifealed  hj  the  (wo  eillnct 
Europonn  ipndn  ahoTc  cumpared.  The  RA.  Krilloa  of  Dr.  Smith  hsi  bolli  honw 
at  djUBl   length  ;   the  Itk  Hmia  hui  the  frontal  ham  much  Bliorter  than   the 
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lar  attachments  in  relation  to  the  stronger  and  heavier 
horns.* 

The  trae  characters  of  the  skull  of  the  Rhinoceros  kpto- 
rhinus,  and  its  distinction  from  that  of  the  Bh.  tichorhinus 
heing  established,  there  remains  only  to  compare  it  with 
the  skulls  of  other  known  species  of  Rhinoceros.  The 
descriptions  by  Guvier,  ^  Ossemens  Fossiles/  4to.,  1824, 
torn,  v.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  502 ;  by  Dr.  Kaup,  ^  Ossemens  Fossiles 
de  Darmstadt,'  4to.,  1834,  3°**  cahier,  p.  89,  and  by  M. 
Ghristol,  '  Annales  des  Sciences  Nat.,'  1835,  p.  76,  of 
the  extinct  two-homed  species,  referred  by  Guvier  to  his 
Rh.  incmvuSy  but  first  accurately  determined  by  Dr.  Kaup 
under  the  name  of  Rh,  SeMeiermacheri^  and  shortly  after 
by  M.  Ghristol  under  that  of  Rh.  megarhmw^  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  its  specific  distinction  from  the  Rh.  lep- 
iorhinuB,  Guvier  and  Dr.  Kaup  are  silent  as  to  the  presence 
or  otherwise  of  a  bony  nasal  septum  in  the  Rh.  Schleierma- 
cheri,  and  the  excellent  figure  of  the  skull  of  that  species  in 
Dr.  Kaup's  work  shows  no  trace  of  it.  It  is  equally  absent 
in  the  original  figure  of  the  Montpellier  specimen,  given 
by  M.  Ghristol  in  the  ^  Annales  des  Sciences,'  tom.  cit., 
pi.  ii.,  fig.  5  ;  and  the  latter  author  expressly  states  ^'  that 

*  These  specific  distinctions  of  the  Rh,  tidtorhinw,  and  Rh,  leptorhinut, 
will  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  subjoined  table  of  comparative  dimen- 
sions : — 

Rh.  tichorhinus.  Rh.  Uptorhimu. 

In.  Lin.  In.  Lin. 

Length  of  the  skull  (in  a  straight  line)                         31       0  28       0 

Least  breadth  between  temporal  ridges        .                  3       6  15 

Breadth  of  nanl  bones  opposite  the  hind  border  ^O    g       n  5     10 

the  nasal  aperture  ...  S 

Breadth,  opposite  middle  of  nasal  aperture  .                    6       6  4       9 

Breadth  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  nasal  platform        4       0  2       9 

Length  of  nasal  aperture    .                          .             .80  8     10 

Breadth  of  upper  part  of  occiput                               .80  40 

Do.     of  middle  of  occiput                                      .        9       (i  6       9 
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the  tiasal  bones  are  broad,  long,  etraight,  horizontal,  not 
massive,  but  strong  and  '  lilanei^s,'  without  a  sejitum 
below  ('  sans  cloison  en  dessous '),  abruptly  bent  down  nfur 
their  free  extremity,  which  termiuates  iu  a  point  directed 
downwards  and  a  little  forwards,"  ih.  p.  77.  The  marked 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  omnium  of  the  Jik.  Uptorhlnus, 
besides  tliat  essential  strnctural  one  in  the  presence  uf  the 
osseous  septum,  will  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the  con- 
tunr  of  the  nasal  platform  Jn  fig.  131  with  M.  Christurs 
figure  and  accurate  description  of  the  some  part  iu  the  Rh, 
Schleiermacheri.  Cuvier  deemed  the  skull  of  this  species  to 
resemble  that  of  the  Sumatrau  two-horned  Rhinoceros 
more  than  any  other,  but  to  be  proportionally  shorter,  with 
the  uasol  platform  broader  and  less  pointed,  its  convexity 
more  prominent,  and  the  temporal  ridges  more  approxi- 
mated, so  as  to  form  a  sagittal  crest,  (Tom.  cit.  p.  502.) 
Now,  in  each  of  these  particulars,  the  Rh.  Sekleiermaeheri 
equally  departs  from  the  Rh.  lepiorhinus;  wliich,  by  its 
proportionally  longer  cranium,  with  a  narrower  and  more 
gradually  attenuated  nasal  platform  {fig.  139,  n),  pre- 
senting a  more  gradual  and  less  elevated  convex  curve 
(fig.  131),  and  with  the  fiat  space  intervening  between 
the  less  approximated  temporal  ridges,  still  more  nearly 
resembles  the  skull  of  the  Rh.  SttMatranui  than  does  that 
of  the  Rh.  Schleiermach^i.  The  Rk.  leptorAinus  differs, 
nevertheless,  from  the  Rh.  Sumalraiitis  (see  Cuv.,  op.  cit., 
torn,  iii.,  pi.  Ixxix.,  fig.  3)  in  its  proportionally  longer  and 
narrower  cranium,  in  the  more  backward  production  of  the 
occipital  ridge,  and  still  more  essentially  by  the  ossified  sep- 
timi  and  its  confluence  with  the  fore-part  of  the  nasal  bones. 
From  the  skull  of  the  Rhinoceros  ineifirus,  to  which  Cuvier 
erroneously  supposed  that  of  Schleiermacher''8  species  to 
belong,  our  present  specimen  is  readily  distinguished  by 
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both  its  shape,  its  partial  bony  septnm,  and  the  surfaces 
for  the  attachment  of  the  home ;  which  surfaces  are  showD, 
by  Dr.  Kaup's  beautiful  discovery,  to  be  wanting  in  that 
accordingly  homlesa  extinct  Rhinoceros,  which,  by  way 
of  compensation,  was  provided  with  unosually  large  in- 
cisive tusks.  (Kaup,  loc.  cit.,  p.  109,  pi.  x.)  By  the  ab- 
sence of  incisors,  and  by  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
Jth.  leptorhinus  resembled  the  incisorless  Bhinoeero*  M- 
comia  of  the  Gape ;  but,  by  the  form  and  pTOportions 
of  the  cranium,  it  much  more  nearly  resembled  the  two- 
homed  Rhinoceros  of  Sumatra,  and  thus  combined  in  its 
own  organization  characters  now  distinct,  and  shared  be- 
tween two  existing  Rhinoceroses,  the  habitats  of  wtuch, 
in  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  Mammalia,  are 
divided  by  a  thousand  miles  of  ocean. 

Our  chief  information  of  the  extent  of  the  range  of  the 
extinct  species  of  Rhinoceros  is  derived  from  the  discoveries 
of  their  fossil  teeth,  which  are  the  most  common  and  the 
most  recognizable  remains  of  these  groat  Pachyderms. 

Cuvier  expresses  \m  regret  that  he  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  superior  molar  teeth  of  the  Rhi- 
noceros lepturkinua,  so  that  he  knew  not  whether  they 
presented  characti.-r(4  analogous  to  those  which  distinguish 
the  molars  of  the  existing  species.  He  appeals  to  the 
Italian  naturalists  to  supply  this  hiatus;  and  to  tlus  de- 
sirable object  the  apecimeiia  which  were  obtained  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  same  deposits  at  Clacton,  with  the  cranium 
and  lower  jaws  of  the  leptorhiiie  species,  have  greatly 
contributed. 

The  upper  molars  from  Clacton  consist  of  the  last  and 
pcnultimuto  ones  of  the  lefl  sid<;,  and  the  ante-penultimate 
molar  of  the  right  side.  If  thi^  tooth  (fig.  141)  be  com- 
pared with  the  upper  molai'  of  the  Bhrnowroi  tichorkimu 
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(fig.  122),  which  boa  been  worn  down  to  about  the  same 
degree,  it  wOl  be  seen  that,  in  Rg.  141,  the  valley,  b, 
ie  wider  at  its  commeneement,  and  that  the  tcrrainatiou, 
where  the  letter  ia  placed,  is  snialler  and  of  a  trian^lar 


lar.  Hit.  IrptorliiiHu.    Nat.  uie,    Ckelan. 

form  :  in  the  tichorhine  molar  it  is  much  more  expanded 
and  bilobed  bj  its  extension  towards  the  middle  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  crown.  The  valley  between  these 
two  terminal  di\-ieions,  in  the  tlchorhino  molar,  is  eo 
shallow,  that  the  outer  lobe  ie  eoon  separated  as  an  island 
of  enamel,  according  to  the  pattern  shown  in  fig,  126, 
and  the  valley  then  preserves  an  almost  nniform  width 
to  the  termination  mnrkod  by  the  letter  J.  In  the  upper 
molar  of  the  leptorhine  Rhinoceros,  the  valley  is  either 
divided  by  the  wearing  awly  of  the  shallow  fold  of  ena- 
mel between  the  end  of  the  narrow  process  entering  the 
vaJley  and  the  opposite  bank,  *,  whereby  the  end  of 
the  valley,  i,  is  wholly  insulated,  which  change  is  shown 
in  the  molar  of  the  Rhinoceros  leptorMnus,  Irom  Crozes, 
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Department  du  Gard,  figured,  but  not  recognized  as  such, 
in  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles/  torn,  ii.,  pt.  1,  Rhinoceros,  pi. 
xiii.,  fig.  4 ;  or  the  whole  valley  is  gradually  diminished 
in  depth,  without  the  separation  of  an  enamel-island,  but 
continuing  to  manifest  its  characteristic  wide  beginning, 
as  is  shown  in  the  upper  molar  from  the  same  locality 
in  France,  figured  by  Cuvier,  tom.  cit.  pi.  xiii.,  fig.  5. 
These  varieties  depend  on  the  varying  depth  of  the  narrow 
part  of  the  valley  at  the  end  of  the  small  intruding  pro- 
montory, and  they  are  exemplified  in  two  of  the  molars 
from  Clacton  :  but  neither  of  the  patterns  of  the  grinding 
surface  of  the  upper  molars  of  the  Rh.  kptorhinuSy  pro- 
duced by  the  effects  of  mastication  upon  the  valley,  &, 
are  presented  by  the  molars  of  any  of  the  recent  Rhino- 
ceroses, except  the  two-homed  species  of  Sumatra.  In 
this  the  valley,  5,  very  closely  resembles  in  its  form  and 
intruding  promontory  that  in  the  upper  molars  of  the 
leptorhine  Rhinoceros ;  but  the  ridge  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  tooth,  corresponding  to  that  marked  d'  in  fig.  141, 
is  much  more  produced,  and  the  adjoining  convexity  at 
the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  is  flatter. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  comparison  between  the  upper 
molars  of  the  extinct  tichorhine  and  leptorhine  Rhinoce- 
roses ;  the  lateral  valley,  a,  is  wider  and  deeper  at  its 
commencement,  and  shallower  at  its  termination  in  fig. 
141  than  in  figs.  122  and  126 ;  it  is  not  so  soon, 
therefore,  worn  down  into  a  second  island  of  enamel, 
like  that  shown  in  the  molars  of  the  tichorhine  Rhino- 
ceros figured  by  Cuvier,  loc.  cit.,  pi.  xiii.,  figs.  1  and  6: 
the  inner  termination  of  the  lobe,  c,  is  broader  and  more 
bulging  in  the  leptorhine  Rhinoceros,  the  outer  longi- 
tudinal ridge,  d\  is  more  produced,  and  the  anterior  basal 
ridge,  /,     is   longer    and    better   developed.       The    small 
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tnbercle,  m,  is  commonly,  bnt  not  (nnstantly  present  at 
the  entry  of  the  vaUey,  6.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  ou 
upper  molar  of  the  tichorhine  Rhinoceros. 

Professor  Jiiger  has  figured  au  upper  molar  tooth  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  jaw  to  that  in  fig.  141,  in  the 
Second  Part  of  his  '  Fossilen  Sieuge-thiere  WUrt  em  bergs,' 
fol.,  1839,  tab.  xvi.,  fig.  31,  It  was  discovered  in  a  sand- 
pit ("sand-grabe")  at  Kirchberg.  in  Wirtemberg,  and 
exhibits  about  the  same  amount  of  attrition,  the  same 
pharacteriatic  form  of  the  principal  valley,  the  anterior 
basal  ridge,  the  prominent  longitudinal  ridge  (</),  and  the 
expanded  convex  bases  of  the  inner  lobes,  separated  by  the 
wide  beginning  of  the  valley,  as  in  the  Glacton  leptorhine 
molar.  Professor  Jager  notices  the  latter  character,*  and 
the  little  tubercle  (wt)  at  the  base  of  the  valley,  which 
is  likewise  present  in  our  Clacton  leptorhine  molars  ;-|-  but  he 
does  not  allnde  to  the  more  important  character,  which  his 
figure  represents,  of  the  simple  termination  of  the  valley  (ft). 

The  zealous  investigator  of  the  IVirtemberg  Fossils 
appears  not  to  have  perceived  the  specific  resemblance 
between  the  molars  from  Kirchberg  and  that  from  Crozes 
(Gard),  figured  by  Cuvier,  torn,  cit,,  pi.  xiii,,  fig.  4,  And, 
as  Cuvier  had  not  obtained  evidence  to  connect  these  speci' 
mens  with  his  Rh.  leptorhinut,  nor,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
appreciated  their  difference  from  the  molars  of  the  ticho- 
rhine Rhinoceros,!   Professor  Jager  had   no  clue   to   the 

•  ProfrMor  Jiigcr,  after  noticing  the  general  reiemblanco  of  the  iostii  tooth 
with  n  comipoading  one  of  the  AMcnn  two-horned  Rhinoceroa,  obsrrTi-B. 
"aliein  cr  nnwrwheidet  tich  Ton  ihm  mata  del  Griioo  duttb  die  mehrerc 
Ruodung  und  Trennung  der  innem  Abtheflnngen,  wodurch  er  lich  nocb  in«bc- 
lODdere  Ton  demselben  Zahne  tod  Cannttadt,  tab.  iii.  %.  10,  untcncheidcl, 
u>  wie  durch  deD  kleinen  hikker  in  dvr  Mitte  znjichen  bciden.  p.  ISO. 

i  Thia  a  more  Kningl;  defetoped  in  the  molar  teeth  of  the  RMnoeeroi  (eaami 
(AerroOainm,  Kaup).  The  C<>nit4ull  tooth  above  cited  i>  a  molar  of  the  Rh. 
h'cWAui*',  cloael;  agreeing  wiUi  that  ^m  Charthun,  fig.  122. 

X  The  molar  UMth  of  iho  tieliarliiaB  Rhinocenu,  figured  in  the  '  OuemenB 
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discovery  that  the  molars  of  the  Rhinoceros  from  Kirch- 
berg  belonged  to  a  distinct  species  which  had  already 
received  its  appropriate  name ;  and  he  therefore  proposes 
to  denominate  it  *''•  Rhinoceros  Kirchbergense'*''*  (sic,  p. 
179). 

Dr.  Kaup  has  given  a  reduced  and  reversed  view  of  the 
same  molar  tooth  in  his  '  Akten  der  Urwelt/  8vo.,  1841, 
taf.  i.,  fig.  4 ;  he  equally  appreciates  the  distinction  of  its 
structure  from  the  corresponding  molars  of  the  Rhino- 
ceros tichorhinuSy  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  its  speci- 
fic identity  with  the  molars  from  Crozes.  The  means  of 
identif}dng  it  with  the  Bh.  leptorhintu  were  equally  want- 
ing to  the  Palaeontologist  of  Darmstadt,  who,  notwith- 
standing a  name  had  been  already  attached  to  the  species 
by  Professor  Jager,  proposes  to  call  it  Rhinoceros  Merckii, 
The  last  molar  tooth  of  the  left  side,  which  is  retained 
in  a  portion  of  the  upper  jaw  from  the  fresh-water  deposits 
at  Glacton,  closely  resembles  the  corresponding  less  worn 
molar  of  the  right  side  from  Kirchberg,  figured  by  Pro- 
fessor Jager  in  the  work  cited,  pi.  xvi.,  fig.  32,  and,  like 
it,  difiers  from  the  corresponding  tooth  of  the  Bh.  ticho- 

Fossilcs,*  torn.  ii.  pt.  I.  pi.  vi.  fig.  5,  in  which  the  enamel  island  is  formed  by 
the  insulation  of  one  lobe  of  the  expanded  termination  of  the  valley  ('>),  is  thus 
described :  ^  On  y  voit  aussi  tres-bien  la  fossette,  resultant  de  Tunion  du  crochet 
post^rieur  avec  la  coUino  anterieure,  et  Techancrure  post^rieure  commence  a  etre 
cem^." — P.  67.  The  molar  tooth  of  the  leptorhine  Rhinoceros,  figured  in  pi. 
xiii.  fig.  4,  in  which  the  enamel  island  is  due  to  the  insulation  of  the  entire  un- 
expanded  end  of  the  valley  (&),  is  thus  described,  "  Lc  trou  anterieure  y  est  dcja 
distinct  par  IVnion  du  crochet  de  la  colline  post6rieure  avec  la  colline  anterieure, 
mais  rechancrure  post^rieure  n'y  est  point  encore  cem^e." — lb.  p.  68. 

*  The  nomina  trivialia,  formed  by  latinizing  German  names  of  individuals 
or  places,  grate  harshly  upon  the  car.  One  regrets  the  obligation  to  adopt 
such  a  name  as  Schieiemutcheri  in  place  of  megarhinm^  but  the  law  of 
priority  is  absolute.  With  regard  to  names  derived  from  particular  localities, 
they  are  obnoxious  to  the  graver  objection  of  indicating  very  partially  and  im- 
perfectly the  geographical  range  of  the  extinct  species  to  which  they  are 
applied. 
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rhinus  in  the  relatively  thicker  and  more  bulging  base 
of  the  inner  and  anterior  lobe,  in  the  more  even  and 
less  undulating  surface,  which  extends  from  the  anterior 
external  to  the  posterior  internal  angle  of  the  crown,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  infundibular  cavity  at  the  posterior 
angle  of  the  crown. 

The  only  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  of  a  Rhino- 
ceros discovered  at  Glacton  was  the  os  sacrum  ;  this  bone, 
by  the  anchylosis  of  five  vertebrae,  and  the  broad,  thick, 
rough  plate  of  bone  extending  horizontally  from  the  con- 
fluent ends  of  the  spines  of  the  first  three  vertebrae  must 
have  belonged,  like  the  cranium,  to  a  Ailly  mature  indi- 
vidual. It  is  of  an  almost  equilateral  triangular  form, 
six  inches  nine  lines  across  the  base,  and  six  inches  in 
length ;  it  difi^ers  from  the  os  sacrum  of  the  Bh.  Sunup- 
tranus  in  the  oblique  truncation  of  the  lower  angles  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  fourth  vertebra,  and  the 
less  elongated  form  of  the  articular  surfaces  on  the  fore- 
part of  those  of  the  first  vertebra.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportum'ty  of  comparing  this  sacrum  with  that  of  the 
Rhinoceros  tichorhinus ;  but  it  most  probably  belongs  to 
the  same  species  as  the  other  fossils  from  the  fresh-water 
deposits  at  Glacton. 

Cuvier,  having  obtained  evidence  that  a  fossil  humerus 
of  a  Rhinoceros^  discovered  by  Professor  Nesti  in  the  Val 
d*Amo,  difi*ered  from  the  humerus  of  the  tichorhine  Rhi- 
noceros by  its  longer  and  more  slender  proportions,  by 
its  longer  and  less  prominent  deltoid  crest,  and  by  some 
minor  characters,  suspected  it  to  belong  to  the  Rh,  lepto- 
rhinus.  The  association  with  the  unquestionable  remains 
of  that  species  in  the  fresh-water  deposits  at  Glacton,  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  a  humerus  of  a  Rhinoceros,  parti- 
cipating in  all  the  distinctive  features  of  that  from  the 
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Val  d'Arno,  and  closely  agreeing  with  the  figures  given 
by  Cuvier  in  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles,"  Rhinoceros,  pi.  x., 
figs.  1  and  2,  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  reference  of 
the  Val  d'Amo  remains  to  the  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus. 
The  humerus  now  before  me,  discovered  by  Mr.  Brown 
at  the  same  time  and  place  with  the  leptorhine  cranium, 
presents  a  most  striking  contrast  with  the  proportions  of 
the  humerus  of  the  tichorhine  Rhinoceros  before  cited, 
from  Lawford. 

I  subjoin  the  following  comparative  dimensions : 

Rh.  lepiorkinui,     Rh,  tkkorkhtut. 
In.   Lin.  In.   Lin. 


Length,  from  the  head  to  the  beginning  of  the  )  .  ^ 

anconal  depremion  .  .  .  f 

Length  of  the  deltoidal  crest 
Circumfeience  of  the  proximal  end 
Smallest  circumference  of  the  shaft 
Breadth  of  the  proximal  end 


0  10  6 

7       3  8  0 

19      0  26  0 

7      9  10  6 

7      0  9  6 


In  Mr.  Brown^s  specimen  the  distal  end  is  broken  off. 

An  ulna,  slightly  mutilated,  from  the  till  at  Walton, 
near  Essex,  in  like  manner  agrees  in  its  proportions  with 
that  from  the  Val  d'Amo,  figured  by  Cuvier  in  the  plate 
cited,  fig.  13. 

The  long  and  slender  proportions  of  the  femur  of  the 
Italian  Rhinoceros  are  noticed  in  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles  ;'* 
the  third  trochanter  is  thrown  more  forward,  and  the  great 
trochanter  does  not  descend  to  join  the  third. 

I  have  had  no  means  of  applying  these  characters  to 
the  identification  of  the  leptorhine  species  as  an  English 
fossil ;  the  only  part  of  the  femur  found  associated  with  the 
skull  and  teeth  of  the  Rh,  leptorhinus  at  Clacton  being 
the  distal  extremity,  on  the  characters  of  which  the  text 
is  silent,  and  the  reduced  figures  inexpressive  in  the 
'  Ossemens  Fossiles.'  This  fragment  having  been  kindly 
transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Brown,  together  with  the  other 
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Bpecimeos  of  Rhinoceroi  lepforhintts  from  Clacton,  1  have 
compared  it  with  the  corresponding  part  of  llie  femur  of 
a   Rhinoceros   iichor/tinus,   obtained   from    the   drift   near 

MuBCOW', 

The  iirst  and  most  obvious  distinction  of  the  Clacton 
femur  is  the  narrower,  shallower,  and  more  oblique  sur- 
face of  the  shaft,  immediately  above  the  articular  surface 
for  the  patella ;  the  convex  ridge  continued  upwards  Irom 
the  internal  and  more  prominent  boundary  of  that  surface 
is  broader,  more  rounded,  and  more  gradually  blended 
with  the  shaft  of  the  femur;  the  whole  surface  exterior 
to  this  ridge  slopes  more  suddenly  to  tlie  outer  side  nf 
the  bone,  and  there  is  a  much  deeper  excavation  below 
the  rotular  articulation.  In  the  femur  of  the  ticliorhinc 
Rhinoceros,  the  transverse  exceeds  the  antero-|K)a tenor 
diameter  of  the  shaft  six  inches  from  the  lower  end ;  in 
that  of  the  leptorliine  species,  those  proportions  are  re- 
versed at  the  same  part  of  the  abaft.  The  outer  side  of 
the  femur  behind  the  outer  ridge  is  more  concave  in  the 
Clacton  specimen,  which  measures,  from  the  fore  to  the 
back  part  of  the  external  condyle,  eight  inches;  it  most 
probably  belongs  to  the  leptorhlne  species. 

In  Mr,  Brown's  collection  there  are  specimens  of  upper 
molar  teeth  of  the  RhinoeeroB  leptorhinus  from  the  till  at 
Walton  in  Essex.  One  of  these  is  the  last  molur,  which 
had  just  come  into  use  when  the  animal  perished.  An- 
other specimen  is  a  third  upper  molar,  worn  down  to  its 
baae.  The  same  Geologist  also  possesses  the  germ  of  the 
ante-penultimate  molar  of  a  Rhinoceros  leplorhinus  from 
Grays,  in  Essex,  in  which  many  smaller  processes  are 
sent  oflF  into  the  principal  valley  (S),  in  addition  to  the 
larger  promontory.  A  similar  modification  of  a  superior 
molar  tooth  of  the  leptorhine  Rhinoceros  from   Tuscany 
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is  noticed  in  the  addition  to  the  paragraph  on  that  species  in 
the  8yo.  edition  of  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles/  torn,  iii.,  p. 
138 :  I  am  not  disposed,  however,  to  place  much  stress 
upon  this  as  a  specific  character. 

Mr.  Parkinson  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recog- 
nize remains  of  the  Rhinoceros  in  the  formations  on  the 
Essex-coast.  He  says  :  —  "  From  several  fragments  of 
bones,  which  I  met  with  in  the  Essex  bank,  I  was  led  to 
suppose  that  the  remains  of  some  other  very  large  animal, 
besides  those  of  the  Elephant  and  Elk,  had  been  there 
imbedded.**** — '  Organic  Remains,^  vol.  iii.  p.  371.  The 
upper  part  of  an  os  femoris,  which  differed  from  that 
of  any  animal  with  whose  skeleton  Mr.  Parkinson  was 
acquainted,  induced  him  to  be  more  particular  in  his  re- 
search, and  led  to  his  discovery  of  the  tooth  of  the 
Rhinoceros,  which  he  has  represented  in  Plate  xxi.  fig.  3. 
(op.  cit.  p.  372.)  "  This  tooth,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  is 
an  upper  molar  of  the  left  side,  is  pretty  much  worn,  and 
must  have  belonged  to  a  small  animal,  since  it  is  not  one 
half  the  size  of  the  teeth  which  are  found  at  Chartham." 
The  figure  shows  all  the  essential  characters  of  the  upper 
molars  of  the  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus, 

A  part  of  a  fossil  lower  jaw,  discovered  in  the  tertiary 
marine  deposits  of  Monte  Blancano,  near  Bologna,  which 
had  obtained  notoriety  through  Professor  Monties  descrip- 
tion of  it,  in  1719,  as  part  of  the  skull  of  a  Morse,  was 
not  only  proved  by  Cuvier  to  be  part  of  a  Rhinoceros, 
but  the  great  Anatomist  congratulated  himself  on  being 
able  to  determine,  by  the  prominent  symphysis,  that  it  had 
belonged  to  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus.  "  This  discovery,"*' 
he  remarks,  "  is  one  of  great  importance,  since  it  shows 
that  the  two  species"  (the  tichorhine  and  leptorhine)  "  had 
inhabited  Italy,'*''  op.  cit.  p.  143. 
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Tlie  Idetitificatiot)  of  tlie  foaail  teeth  respectively  re- 
ferred, iu  tliB  wurks  of  Cuvier,  Jager,  and  Kaup,  to  the 
Rk.  ttcAorhinua,  Kirchberijeiuk,  aad  Merckii,  with  the 
1th.  leptorhinm,  denioostrates  a  further  rauge  of  that 
iipeciesi  which  we  iiow  know  to  have  been  associated  with 
Rh.  tiehorkinut  in  France,  in  Gemiany,  and  also,  by  the 
juatructive  specimena  obtaiued  by  Mr.  Brown,  iu  our  own 
island. 

Mr.  Fitch  of  Norwich  posaeaees  specimeiid  of  upper  and 
lower  molar  teeth  of  the  Rh.  leptorhinwe  &om  the  fresh- 
water (liin>'^^)  heds  on  the  Norfolk  coast  near  Cromer, 
which  demonstrate  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the 
same  deposit  with  tlie  Rh.  ticltorhinus. 

I  have  not,  hitherto,  met  with  any  specimens  of  the 
Rhinoceros  Uptorhinus  from  the  ossiferous  cavee  of  Eng- 
land, nor  does  the  species  appear  to  have  extended  its 
range  to  Siberia,  where  the  tichorhine  Ahinoeeros  moat 
abounded.  In  this  country,  as  in  Wirtemberg,  Darm- 
utadt,  Central  France,  and  Italy,  the  remains  of  tlie  lepto- 
rhlne  Rhinoceros  have  been  left  iu  traaijuil  deposits  of 
fresli- water  lakes  or  rivers. 

Mr.  Brown  informs  me,  that  at  Clactou  these  deposits  Hue 
a  basin  of  the  London  clay,  upon  wliich  they  immediately 
rest.  The  deepest  part  of  the  basin  is  twenty  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  is  covered  by  a  stratum  about  six  inches 
thick,  of  red  sand,  with  marine  and  fresh-water  shells ; 
abovK  this,  by  a  de{>osit  five  feet  thick  of  peaty  matter,  with 
interrupted  beilct  containing  marine  and  fresh-water  shells : 
above  this  is  another  thin  layer  of  red  sand,  with  marine 
and  fresh-water  shells  ;  then  comes  another  bed  of  peaty 
matter  four  feet  thick,  overlaid  by  a  thin  bed  of  red  sand, 
with  iresh-water  shells ;  and  this  is  covered  by  a  stratum 
of  flinty  gravel,  four  to  five  feet  thick,  which  supports  the 
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superficial  vegetable  mould.  The  remains  of  the  Rhi- 
noceroses, with  associated  Mammoths  and  Aurochs,  were 
discovered  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  basin;  but  in  the 
space  of  three  hundred  yards  towards  the  north,  it  rises 
to  the  surface  and  is  capped  by  the  gravel.  Mr.  Brown, 
in  concluding  his  account  of  the  ancient  lacustrine  basin, 
which  formed  the  grave  of  the  huge  pachyderms  and 
ruminants  that  once  roamed  upon  its  banks,  or  wallowed 
in  its  muddy  shallows,  says,  ''  As  the  bones  and  teeth 
which  I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  sending  you,  were  all 
collected  by  myself,  I  can  vouch  for  their  being  marked 
correctly,  as  to  locality.**' 

The  habits  of  the  less  robust  and  less  formidably  armed 
species  no  doubt  differed  from  those  of  the  tichorhine 
Rhinoceros,  which  is  more  extensively  distributed  over 
England ;  some  Naturalists  have  recognized  different  har 
bits  in  the  three  or  four  species  of  Rhinoceros  now  living 
in  Africa,  and  which  differ  from  each  other  in  form  and 
structure  much  less  than  did  the  extinct  leptorhine  and 
tichorhine  Rhinoceroses  of  Europe. 

Although  the  number  of  species,  now  extinct,  which 
ranged  over  the  Europoeo- Asiatic  continent  equalled  or 
surpassed  that  of  the  existing  species  of  Rhinoceros^  no 
fossil  remains  referable  to  this  genus  have  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  America  or  Australia.  This  peculiar  form  of 
horned  Pachyderm  appears  to  have  been  confined,  from 
its  first  introduction  into  our  planet,  to  the  same  great 
natural  division  of  the  dry  land — the  Old  World  of  the 
geographers — to  which  the  existing  representatives  of  that 
form  are  still  peculiar. 
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FOSSIL  HORSE,     Eijuug  fossilis. 

Chtaii/oailt,  CuviBH.  Oiwrnen.  Foaiiles,  llo.  182?,  lum.  ii.  pL  i.  i^  lOfl. 

Biiiiu/nsnUi,  V.  Mkvbh,  Palipologica,  8vo.  lua'2,  p,  79. 

Ik  Eiig]au<I,  as  on  the  Continent,  remains  of  tbc  geiiui^ 
Equus  attest  that  a  species  equalling  a  middle-xized  Horse, 
and  one  of  the  size  of  a  large  Ass,  or  Zebra,  have  been 
the  associates  of  the  Mammoth,  Rhinoceros,  and  other 
DXlinct  quadruped§,  whose  remains  are  so  generally  dis- 
persed in  the  drift  tbrmations,  hone-caves,  and  the  post- 
pliocene  tertiary  deposits.  Almost  every  geological  au- 
thor, who  has  liad  occasion  to  notice  the  Mammalian 
fossils  of  these  recent  periods,  has  made  meatioii  of  such 
a  combination.  It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Mantel)* 
in  the  "Elephant-bed"  at  Brighton;  by  Mr.  Clillf  in 
the  cavernous  fissures  at  Oreston ;  by  Dr.  Buckland  J  in 
the  ossiferous  eaveti  at  fkirkdale,  iu  the  Mendips,  and  at 

*  ■  Fouiii  of  ihs  South  Dowdb,'  4tD.,  1 S23,  p.  283. 

t  ■  Phil.  Tnira,'  lll23,p.«6. 

t  '  RuliquiK  DiluiiaOEf,'  pp.  18,  7S. 
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Paviland ;  by  Mr.  Lyell  *  in  the  tertiary  deposits  on 
the  Norfolk  coast ;  by  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  "f  in  the 
bone-caves  near  Torquay;  and  by  Mr.  Morris  J  in  the 
Mammaliferous  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  as 
at  Wickham,  Ilford,  Erith,  Grays,  and  Kingsland.  Cu- 
vier  records  many  instances  of  the  like  association  of  a 
Horse  with  the  undoubted  extinct  species  of  Mammals 
in  the  corresponding  formations  on  the  continent. 

No  critical  anatomical  comparison  appears  hitherto  to 
have  been  instituted  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  these 
British  equine  fossils  with  the  existing  species.  That 
the  fossils  vary  in  size  amongst  themselves  has  been  more 
than  once  noticed ;  and  Dr.  Buckland  makes  a  remark  § 
expressive  of  his  suspicion  that  they  belonged  to  more 
than  one  species. 

The  largest-sized  fossil  Equua  from  British  strata  is  indi- 
cated by  molar  teeth,  obtained  by  Mr.  Lyell  from  a  bed 
of  laminated  blue  clay,  with  pyrites,  eight  feet  thick, 
overlying  the  Norwich  crag  at  Cromer,  where  they  are 
associated  with  remains  of  the  Mammoth^  Hippopotamus^ 
Rhinoceros^  Bos^  Gervus^  and  Troffontheritim.  The  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  one  of  these  teeth,  the  second  in  the 
lower  jaw,  was  one  inch  four-tenths,  equalling  that  of  the 
largest  dray-horse  of  the  present  day  :  other  correspond- 
ing fossil  teeth  of  Equus  have  measured  in  the  same  dia- 
meter, some  one  inch  two-tenths,  and  some  one  inch.  The 
intermediate  size,  which  equals  that  of  the  teeth  of  a 
horse  of  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hands  high,  is  the 

♦  •  Phil.  Mag.'  vol.  xvi.  (1840.)  pp.  349,  362. 

•f*  '  Naturalist's  Library,'  Horses,  p.  63. 

t  *  Mag.  of  Nat.  History,'  183B,  p.  539. 

§  Loc.  cit.  p.  76,  with  respect  to  the  equine  remains  discovered  in  the  Oreston 
caverns  : — "  Horses  about  twelve,  of  different  age»  and  sizes,  as  if  from  more  than 
one  species." 
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most  common  one  jiresentetl  by  fossils.  Several  of  the 
equine  molar  teeth  from  Kent's  Hole,  Torquay,  indicate 
a  horse  as  large  as  that  from  the  blue  cJay  at  Cromer ; 
bnt  the  size  of  the  fossil  species  would  be  incorrectly 
estimated  from  the  size  of  the  teeth  alone.  Although 
the  equine  fossils  are  far  from  rare,  yet  they  have  hitherto 
in  Englaud  been  always  found  more  or  less  dispersed 
or  insulated,  and  no  opportunity  has  occurred  of  asccr- 
taiuiug  the  proportions  of  one  and  the  same  individiuil 
by  the  comparison  of  an  entire  skeleton  with  that  of  the 
existing  species  of  Equus. 

The  beet- authenticated  associations  of  bones  of  the 
extremities  with  jaws  and  teeth,  clearly  indicate  that 
the  fossil  Horse  had  a  larger  head  than  the  domesticated 
races  ;  resembling  in  this  respect  the  Wild  Horses  of  Asia 
described  by  Pallas,*  and  in  tlie  same  degree  approxi- 
mating the  Zebrine  and  Asinine  gronps. 

it  is  well  knonni  that  Cuvier-f-  failed  to  detect  any  cha- 
racters in  the  bones  or  teeth  of  the  different  existing  species 
of  Equus^  or  in  the  fossil  remains  of  the  same  genus,  by 
which  he  could  distinguish  them,  except  by  their  differ- 
ence of  size,  which  yields  but  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
approximation.  MM.  H.  v.  Meyer  and  Dr.  Kaiip  have, 
however,  pointed  out  well-marked  distinctive  characters 
in  the  fossil  Eqmda  of  the  older  pliocene  and  miocene 
tertiary  deposits  of  the  Continent. 

The  second  and  third  molars  of  both  jaws  in  most 
of  the  equine  fossil  specimens  of  the  teeth  from  our  more 
recent  deposits  and  caverns  which  I  have  examined,  are 
narrower  transversely  in  comparison  with  their  antero- 
posterior diameter  than    in    the    existing    Horse ;    and   a 
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similar  character  appears  to  haye  been  recognized  by 
M.  H.  v.  Meyer  in  some  of  the  fossil  equine  teeth  fix>m  the 
Eppelsheim  sand,  since  he  cites  the  Equua  angwiidefM  as 
a  sjnionjrme  of  the  species  which  he  subsequently  described 
under  the  name  oi  Equua  asinw  primigenius.* 

The  upper  molar  teeth  of  the  Horse  resemble  those  of 
the  Palffiotherium  in  the  two  deep  longitudinal  channels  (d 
dy  fig.  143,)  which  traverse  their  outer  side,  but  the  enamel- 
linings  of  those  channels  are  not  produced  into  points  on 
the  grinding  surface.  This  surface  of  the  equine  molar 
also  presents  a  close  analogy  with  that  of  the  Bhinoceroe  ; 
to  aid  in  tracing  which,  the  corresponding  but  modified 
folds  and  islands  of  enamel  in  the  complex  molar  of  the 
Horse  (fig.  143)  are  marked  with  letters  corresponding 
with  those  on  the  upper  molar  of  the  Bhinoeeros  lep- 
tarhinus  (fig.  141).  For  the  details  of  the  character- 
istic structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  genus  JEquus^  which 
would  be  unsuited  to  the  present  work,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  *  Ossemens  Fossiles,'*  and  to  my  *  Odon- 
tography' ;  and  here  merely  add,  that  the  character  by 
which  the  Horse'^s  molars  may  best  be  distinguished  from 
the  teeth  of  other  Herbivora,  corresponding  with  them 
in  size,  is  the  great  length  of  the  tooth  before  it  divides 
into  fangs.  This  division,  indeed,  does  not  begin  to  take 
place  until  much  of  the  crown  has  been  worn  away ;  and 
thus,  except  in  old  Horses,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  whole  of  the  molar  is  implanted  in  the  socket  by  an 
undivided  base.  In  an  old  molar  with  roots,  the  pattern 
of  the  grinding  surface,  as  it  is  shown  in  the  figs.  142 
and  143,  is  a  little  changed  by  partial  obliteration  of  the 
enamel  folds,  but  enough  generally  remains  to  serve, 
with  the  form  of  the  tooth,  to  di.stiiigni.sh  it  from  the 
rooted  molar  of  a  Ruminant. 


•  i 
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Figure  143  shows  tlie  griiiiling  sur&ca  of  tlie  third 
molar,  right  aiJe  of  tlie  upper  jaw,  in  a  foasil  from  the 
cave  of  Kent's  Hok\  Toniuay.  It  presents  the  same  fos- 
silisetl  coDilition  as  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  extinct 
Bhiuoceros  and  the  great  Camivora  from  the  same  de- 
pository. The  upper  molars  of  the  Horse  are  slightly 
curved ;  and  a  fossil  species,  contemporary  with  the  Mega- 
therium in  South  America,  differs  from  the  existing  Horse 
hy  the  greater  degree  of  that  curvature ;  hut  there  is  no 
such  difi'erence  in  the  present  foasil,  which  is  of  equal 
length  with  a  large  Horse's  tooth  compared,  viz.,  three 
inches  and  a  quarter ;  neither  is  there  any  modification 
of  the  pattern  of  the  enamel  folds  on  the  grinding  surface 
deserving  to  be  regarded  as  specific.  This  degree  of  dif- 
ference is  indicated  only  by  the  smaller  transverse  as  com- 
pared livith  the  antero-j>ostcrior  diameter ;  and  the  same 
difference  of  proportion,  as  compared  with  the  teeth  of 
the  common  existing  Horse,  is  shown  in  the  figure  of  the 
upper  molar  from  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  in  the  '  Reliiiuioi 
DiluvianEc,'  pi.  vii.,  fig.  7.     In  general,  I  have  found  that 
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the  lower  molar  teeth  of  the  fossil  Equua  present  the 
same  difference  in  their  narrower  transverse  diameter  t 
this  character  is  shown  in  (he  cut  of  the  grinding  surface 


of  one  of  these  teetli  (fig.  145)  from  the  c 
A,  at  OrcHton  (Kg.  Sl>.  p.  132);  ami  it  is  illastmled  byj 
contrast  with  the  same  view  of  the  corre£|)u>i<linjf  loi 
molar  of  a  common  Horse  of  about  fourteen  haiKls  higt^ 
(fig.  144).  Some  of  the  uumerous  foxail  equine  teeth  i 
large  size,  from  tlie  eave  at  Kent's  Hole,  <Io  not  manifest 
this  character ;  but  the  large-aixed  molar  teeth  of  tb 
Horse,  from  tlie  newer  pliocene  blae-claj  at  Cromer,* 
as  much  narrower  troiisverselvi  comparcil  with  the  tecthi 
^i/-  '"'■  of  the  large  varieties  of  t 

existing  Horse,  as   : 
sonirwhat     smaller     motam] 
from     Kent's    Hole,     Kjrlc-J 
ilule,  anil  Orcston,     One  of  1 
I  III"  Cromer  fossil  teeth,  from  1 
the    lower    jaw,     with 
grinding  surface   measurinj 
one   inch  five  lines  in  long^ 
(antero  posterior)  iljamet 
and    eight    lines    in    shorC 
(tmn)iveri4e)   dimneter,    pr&'l 
seTited     a    swelling   of    onel 
lobe,  near  the   bosv  of  tlicfl 
implanted  part  of  the  tooth 
(%.   146).t     To    aseertwn 
(he    nature    and    cause    of 
this  enlargement,  I  divided 
it    transversely,    and    exposed    a    nearly  spherical    cavity, 
large  enough   to   contain    a    pistol-hall,    with    a    smooth 


*  I.yell  'On  ihc  Booldcr  Ponnrxlan  and   Fresb-wnipi  Drpoiili  of  Baiucq  J 
NncTnlk,'  Pbilnwpbicsl  Mngnnini'.  Ifl4ll,  p.  »«l. 

t  I  tm  tnducrd  to  cilc  onr  d(  ihp  curious  oxsmplei  ot  diuuK  tn  an  utitic 
•nimal  from  Iho  i»rily  of  lu  oceurwucc  in  thn  liuue  which  U  the  MilgMt  xTtL    ^ 
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iiiDcr  surface  (fig.  H?,  c).     The  jiRrtctes  of  tlm  cavity, 

coiTi|>o8cd  of  dentine  ttud  enamel  of  tlic  natural  structure, 

were  from  one  to  two  lines  j^^  ^j 

nnd  a  half  thick,  and  were 

entire      and       imperforate. 

The   water   percolating  tlie 

stratum  in  which  this  tooth 

had  lain,  had  fouud  tuxeas 

to  the  cavity  through   the    f^^^^^  ^^ 

porous  testure  of  its  walls,       /"-Uii. 

and   had    deposited    oq    its  interior    a    thin    ferruginous 

crust,  but  the  cavity  had  evidently  been  the  result  of  some 

inflammatory  and  ulcerative  process  in  the  original  formative 

pulp  of  the  tooth,  very  analogous  to  the  disease   called 

'spina  ventosa'   in  bone.     The   incisors  of  the  Horse  are 

distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Uumi-  ^^^ 

nants  by  their  greater  curvatnre,  and 

from  those  of  all  other  animals  by  the 

fold  of  enamel,  which   penetrates  the 

body  of  the  crown  from  its  summit, 

like    the    inverted    finger   of    a    glove. 

When    the  tooth    begins   to  be  worn, 

the   fold   forms   an   island   of  enamel, 

inclosing    a    cavity   partly    filled     by 

cement,  and  partly  by  the  discoloured 

substances  of  the  food,  and  is  called 

the  'mark.'  In  aged  Horses  the  incisors 

are  worn  down  below  the  extent  of  the 

fold,  and  the  'mark'  disappears.     In 

the  incisor  tootb  (fig.  U8)  from  drift 

gravel,  overlying  the  chalk  at  Hessle, 

near  Hull,  the  murk  {m)  still  remains,    »^'*>"""'^  N«..i 

showing  that  the  tooth  had  belonged  to  a  Horse  not  aged. 
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Olivier  has  given  most  excellent  figures  of  the  principal 
bones  of  the  existing  Horse,  in  the  volume  cited  of  the 
'  Ossemens  Fossiles/  plates  i.  and  iii.  Amongst  the  most 
recognisable  ones  are  the  astragalus  (fig.  153),  and  the  last 
phalanx,  which  is  enveloped  by  the  hoof,  called  hj  farriers 
the  *  coffin-bone'  (fig.  164).  The  thigh-bone  is  distin- 
guished from  that  of  any  Ruminant  of  the  same  size  by 
the  flattened  process  from  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  below 
the  great  trochanter ;  and  the  Horse  thereby  manifests  its 
affinity  to  the  Rhinoceros  and  Palffiothere. 

Mr.  Fitch  of  Norwich  has  a  lower  molar  tooth  of  a 
Horse  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  a  metacarpal 
or  cannon  bone  ten  inches  long,  with  one  of  the  splint-bones 
anchylosed  to  it ;  both  are  from  Pliocene  deposits  in 
Norfolk. 

The  largest  bone  of  an  extremity  of  a  fossil  Horse  which 
I  have  seen,  is  a  second  phalanx  from  the  upper  pliocene 
deposits  at  Walton-on-Naze,  Essex,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Brown  of  Stan  way ;  it  measures  two 
inches  eight  lines  in  extreme  breadth,  and  two  inches  four 
lines  in  length.  The  corresponding  bones  from  Oreston  are 
smaller.  Mr.  Brown  has  also  found  remains  of  a  Horse 
associated  with  those  of  the  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus^  El^has 
and  Urus^  in  the  fresh-water  deposits  at  Clacton,  in 
Essex.  Remains  of  the  Equus  fosnlis  have  been  discovered, 
similarly  associated  with  larger  extinct  Pachyderms,  in  the 
pliocene  formations  at  Audley  End,  by  the  Hon.  R.  G. 
Neville.  The  wide  distribution  of  the  fossil  Horse  over  the 
surface  of  this  island,  in  the  pliocene  and  later  deposits,  is 
indicated  by  the  citations  at  the  commencement  of  this 
section. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  the  foiiowing  notes  of  the 
discovery  of  fossil  teeth  of  a  spocios  of  Equus  in  Ireland,  by 


John  Tliompeon,  Esq.,  of  Belfast.  In  siiiking  a  well  near 
Dowiipatrick,  in  the  county  of  Down,  two  teeth  were 
found  in  a  stratum  of  gravel  far  below  the  present  surfiice. 
A  tooth  was  found  at  Newry  uinJer  similar  circiimBtancea. 
lu  the  county  of  Antrim  teeth  of  the  Horse  have  been 
fouud  four  feet  below  the  sar&ce  in  drift  gravel  near 
JJeltast,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  turf-bog  near  Brough- 
shane. 

The  more  common  species  of  fossil  Horse  from  the  drift 
formations  and  o^ferous  caverns,  which  differs  from  the 
existing  domestic  Horse  in  its  larger  proportional  head  and 
jaws,  resembling  in  that  respect  the  Wild  Horse,  but 
apparently  differing  in  the  transversely  narrower  form  of 
certain  molar  teeth,  may  continue  to  be  conveniently 
indicated  by  the  name  of  Equug/ossUU,  the  Latin  synonyme 
of  the  '  cheval  fossile '  of  Ciivier. 


FOSSIL  HORSE,  ■WITH  the  knamel-folds  of  the  uolar 
TaCTii  PLICATED.     (EijuuB  plicideus.) 


AuuMon'  llio  numerous  tcetli  of  a  species  of  Bquut,  as 
largo  as  a  horse  fourteeu  liDnde  itnd  a  half  high,  collected 
from  tlieOreetou  cavernous  fiBaiires,  I  have  found  specimens 
clearly  iiiilicntiiig  two  liistinct  species,  bo  far  ae  siiecJfic 
(lid'erences  may  be  founded  on  well-marked  modilicatioiiB  of  j 
the  teeth. 

One  of  these,  like  tlie  ordinary  Equue  fossilw  of  the  drift   ' 
and  pleietocene  fomiaiions,  differs  from  the  existing  E^tu 
cahallug  by  the  minor  transverse  diameter  of  the  molar 
teeth,  and   is  noticed  in  the  preceding  section ;  the  other, 
in  the  more  complex  and  elegant  plication  of  the  enamel, 
and  in  the  hilobed  posterior  termination  of  the  grinding 
surface  of  the  Inst  upper  molar,  more  closely  approximates   ' 
to  the  extinct  Horee  of  the  miocene  period,  which  M.  H. 
V.  Meyer  has  characterised  under  the  name  of  the  Equat 
caballui  primigeniva.*    The  Oreston  remains  difier,  how-  | 
*  ■  NeiH  Acta  A»d.  Nat.  Cuhix.'  toin.  ivi.  p.  HZ. 
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ever,  from  this  in  the  foriu  of  the  fifth  or  internal  prism  of 
(leutiiie  (m)  in  the  upper  molars,  aud  in  its  continuation 
witli  the  anterior  lohe  of  the  tooth  ;  the  fifth  prism  heing 
oval  and  insulated  in  the  Equas  primigenivs  (5f  v.  Meyer. 

The  Oreston  fossil  teeth,  which  iu  their  principal 
eliaracters  manifest  ao  elose  a  relationship  with  the  raiocciie 
Equua  primigenha,  differ,  liite  the  later  drift  species  {£"9. 
fosiilit),  from  the  recent  Horse  in  a  jjreater  proportional 
a utero- posterior  diameter  of  the  crown  of  the  second  njiper 
molar,  and  also  in  a  leas  produced  anterior  aujfle  of  the  first 
molar,  as  shown  by  the  tooth  figured  in  cut  152,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  corresponding  one  of  the  recent  Horse 
(fig.  151.) 

Fig.  153  illustrates  the  eharac-  '^-  '^3. 

ter,  ahove  adverted  to,  of  tho 
complex  plication  of  the  enanul, 
as  it  appears  ou  the  grinding  siii 
face  of  a  partially  worn  u|>pti- 
molar  tooth,  the  second  of  the  righi 
side :  the  length  of  this  tooth  in 
three  inches  four  lines,  and  the 
fangs  had  not  hegun  to  be  formed. 
One  catmot  view  the  elegant  fold- 
ings of  the  enamel  iu  the  present  fos 
the  more  ancient  primigenial  species  {Hippotkerta)  of  the 
continental  mlocene  deposits,  without  being  reminded  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  enamel  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the 
Elasmotherium,  in  which  it  is  folded  in  elegant  festoons. 
This  extinct  pachyderm,  which  surpassed  the  Rhinoceros 
in  size,  resembled  that  genus  very  closely  in  the  genera! 
disposition  of  tlio  folds  of  enamel  in  the  grinding  teeth,  bnt 
agreed  with  the  genus  Equus  in  the  deep  implantation  of 
those   teeth    by   an    undivided    base.      The   Elasmotherc 


il  teetli,  and  in  those  of 
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itppean,  therflfori?.  to  have  formed  oiie  of  llie  links,  not* 
lottt,  which  connected  tlie  Horse  with  the  Khinocems,  oti^'l 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  euuie  of  the  extinct  spedofl  ' 
of  Horse,  m  tlie  auuJogoiis  complexity  of  the  enamel  fuld«, 
more  closely  resembled  tiie  Elasmotherc  than  do  the  pre- J 
sent  species. 

The  canines  are  small  in  tlie  Horse,! 
and  rudimeutal  in  the  Marc.     I  fij;iirel 
I  here  the  fossil  right  lower  cRnitie  of  i 
I'olt,  found  in  the  same  cavcmoua  liss 
(k)  an  the  plicidcnt  molars,  and  proba-l 
Illy,   therefore,    belonging   to  the   > 
species:  tht*  view  of  the  inner  side,  ^veill 
ill  fig.  1.54,  shows  the  folding  in  of  thel 
anterior  and  jiostorior  margins  of  Um  ] 
crown,  cbaractenatic  of  the  canines  of 
the   genus  E'juiis,   and  which   is  very 
well   marked  in  the  present  specimeo.   i 
The  inuisors  assocJatcd  with  the  ptici-  I 
'   dent  molars  offered  no  distinctive  ch»-  ' 
ractors. 

Some  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  of  the  fossil  Horse 
from  the  same  liBsurc  (ii)  of  the  Orcston  Caves,  indicate  aa 
animal  about  thirteen  hands  and  a  half  high.     The  astra- 
galus, reduced  in  %.  1 55,  one  third  the  natural  size,  is  b 
very  characteristic  bone  of  the  present  genus  ;  the  npper  J 
articular  surface,  which  is  here  represented,  is  oliliquo^  and  I 
the  two  convex   ridges  are  divided  by  an  unusually  deep,  , 
almost  angular,  valky ;  the  articular  pnllcy,  or  trochlea,  in 
the  loweiendofthc  tibia  has,  of  course,  a  corresponding  form 
— the  cavities  and  emiuences  being  reversed  ;  by  the  depth 
and  obliquity  of  these,  the  tibia  and  astragalus  of  the  Horss 
may  readily  be  distinguished  from  those  bones  in  any  o 


.  niiin,  Fj/ait  plieii 


ijuaiirnped  of  similar  aizc.  The  lost  ptmlimx,  or  hoof-bone, 
is  an  ccjually  characteristic  bone  ;  a  reduced  view  of  the 
upper  and  anterior  surface  of  one  of  these,  obtained  with 

Fy.  15S.  Fv-  ISfi. 
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the  other  bones  of  the  hind-foot  from  the  same  fissure  at 
Oreston,  is  given  in  fig.  156 

The  contemporary  sjiecies  associated  with  the  Equm 
fomlis  in  the  Oreston  CayemB,  but  indicated  to  be  distinct 
by  the  structure  of  tlie  molar  teeth  above  described,  I  have 
called,  in  iny  '  Report  on  British  Fossil  Mammalia,'*  Equus 
plicidem,  on  account  of  the  characteristic  plications  of  the 
enamel.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  teeth  from  British  strata 
having  the  well  marked  characters  of  thos(>  of  the  Hijipo- 
thttritim  of  Dr.  Kaup  {Equus  cahalltis  prtmi^imim  of  M.  H. 
V.  Meyer)  ;  but  the  teeth  of  the  extinct  sleiider-Iegged 
Horse,  or  Hippothere,  transmitted  by  Capt.  Cantley  to  the 
British  Museum,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  above 
species  from  the  European  miocene. 

■  'Tmn^  Rril.  Aisoemlion/ lB43,p.2.'ll. 
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FOSSIL  ASS,  OB  ZEBRA.     Asiniw  Fossilis. 

In  the  more  recent  or  diluTtal  formations  a  fossil  species 
of  Equua,  emnllGr  than  either  of  the  preceding  and  aboDt 
the  size  of  the  Wild  Ass,  is  indicated  by  molar  teeth. 
Of  these  I  have  examined  a  middle  molar  of  the  left  side 
of  the  upper  Jaw,  from  the  drift  overlying  the  London  clay 
at  Gliatham ;  a  corresponding  molar  from  the  oppotdte 
sido  of  the  upper  jaw  (fig.  ]  .'i?),  from  the  drift  at  Kes- 
singland  in  SuSiilk  ;  the  last  upper  molar  (fig.  158),  from 
the  same  deposit  and  locality  ;  and  a  fifth  molar,  left  side 
of  lower  jaw,  from  a  cavernous  fissure  at  Oroston :  all 
these  teeth  were  iu  the  same  fossilized  condition  as  the 
associated  remains  of  extinct  Mammals  with  which  they 
had  clearly  been  contemporaneous. 

In  the  collection  of  Miss  Gurncy  of  Northrcpps  Cottage, 
near  Cromer,  I  saw  a  fossil  second  phalanx,  or  pastern 
bone,  of  a  small  species  of  Equus.  about  the  size  of  the 
Zebra,  from  the  pliocene  crag  at  Thorjie.  Dr.  Mantcll 
states  that  teeth  and  bones  of  an  Eqmi*,  from  the  super- 
eretaceons  drift  de{Ki»<ity,  which,  uii  aei-nunt  of  the  abundant 


Mammnth'a  remains,  lie  has  called  Ui<>  ''  Elephant  Bed/ 
on  the  Brighton  cMSe,  "'  are  referable  to  &  sidbII  species, 
alwiit  the  size  of  a  >Shet!aud  Pony."  •  If  we  admit  the 
subgeneric  separation  of  those  species  of  the  genus  Eqvw*, 
Cuv..  that  have  callosities  on  the  fore-legs  only,  the  tail 
furnished  with  a  terminal  brush  of  long  hair,  and  a  longi- 
tudinal dorsal  lino,  the  last-indicated  fossil  species  njay 
be  named  Aslnus  foisilU. 

Several  bones  of  a  large  AsB  have  been  found  with 
remains  of  the  Beaver  and  the  Wild  Boar  in  the  marl 
beneath  the  peat-formation  at  Newbury,  Berks. 

In  reviewing  the  general  position  aud  distribution  of 
the  fossil  remains  of  the  genua  Eguua,  we  find  that  this 
very  remarkable  and  most  useful  form  of  Pachyderm 
made  its  first  appearance  with  the  Rhinoceros  during  the 
mioeene  tertiary  periods  of  geology. 

From  the  peculiar  and  well-marked  specific  distinction 
of  the  primogenial  or  slender-legged  Horses  {Htppotlie- 
rium),  which  ranged  from  central  Europe  to  the  then 
rising  chain  of  the  Ilimalayan  mountains,  !(  is  most  pro- 
bable that  they  would  have  been  as  little  available  for  tlie 
service  of  civilized  man  as  is  the  Zebra  or  the  WiM 
Ass  {Eqaiit  hemionus)  of  the  present  day ;  aud  wc  can 
as  little  infer  the  docility  of  the  later  or  pliocene  species, 
Equas  plkidans  and  Equus /ossilis,  the  only  ones  hitherto 
delected  in  Britain,  A-om  any  characters  deducible  Frnn) 
their  known  fossil  remains. 

There  are  many  specimens,  however,  that  cannot  Ix' 
satisfactorily  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  existing  species,  Equua  eahalba,  which,  with  the 
Wild  Ass,  may  be  the  sole  existing  survivors  of  the  nume- 
rous representatives  of  the  genus  E'/uug  in  the  Europwn- 
*  '  Medali  of  CrcAUin,'  IR44,  vol.  ii.  p.  *0, 


Asiatic  continent  during  the  pliocene  period.  The  species 
of  Equus  which  existed  during  that  geological  period  in 
both  North  and  South  America,  appears  to  have  been 
blotted  out  of  the  Fauna  of  those  continents  before  the 
introduction  of  Man.  The  aborigines  whom  the  Spanisli 
Conquestadors  found  in  possession  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
hsd  no  tradition  or  hieroglyphic  indicative  of  such  a  quad- 
ruped, and  the  Horses  that  tlie  invaders  had  imported 
from  Europe  were  viewed  with  astonishment  and  alarm. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Dr.  Lund  have,  how- 
ever, indisputably  proved  that  tlie  genus  EfjKUi  was  repre- 
Bented  in  South  America  during  the  pliocene  period  by 
a  species  {Equas  curnidena)  which  I  have  shown  to  be 
distinct*  both  from  the  European  fossils  and  the  existing 
species.  Fossil  remains  of  the  Horse  have  likewise  been 
discovered  in  North  America.  The  geographical  range 
of  the  genua  Equug  at  the  pliocene  period  was  thus  more 
extensive  than  that  of  Rhinoceros,  of  which  both  the  ex- 
tinct and  existing  species  are  confined  to  the  continents 
of  the  Old  World  of  geography.  The  Horse,  in  its  ancient 
distribution  over  both  hemispheres  of  the  globe,  resembled 
the  Magtodofi,  and  appears  to  have  become  extinct  ia 
North  America  at  the  same  time  with  the  Mastodoa 
giganteiu,  and  in  South  America  with  the  Mastodon  An- 
dium  and  the  Megatherium.  Well  may  Mr-  Darwin  say, 
"  It  is  a  marvellous  event  in  the  history  of  animals,  that 
a  native  kind  should  have  disappeared,  to  be  succeeded 
in  after  ages  by  the  countless  herds  introduced  with  the 
Spanish  colonist !"+ 


■CatBlogoe  at  Foaii]  Hi 
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Grand  Hijipopolamr  Foiiile,         Cuv:br,  OiumFni  Fouilre,  4to.,  IB'21.  Inm.  i. 

p.  310,  pi.  i.— ri. 
lUl'papolaiaar,  Parkinson,  Drgnnic  Retnaina,  4(0.,  lOtl,  vol. 

ill.  p.  374,  pi.  ui.  fig.  T. 
^  Thihhbil,  PbilosDpliicnl  Tnuiwutioni,  lHl3,|i. 

131,  pi.  ix.  iiga.  1  and  3,*  pi.  i. 
„  BucKLAND,  Rctiquiic  DiluTuiu-,  pp.  1H,  42, 1 7ti. 

pi.  Yii.ligi.e,  9,  10. 
llipfmpnl'imui  majn-,  OwiK,  Report  of  BritiBh  AuMiatioii,  1843,  p. 

223. 

In  glancing  retrospectively  towards  the  dawn  of  the 
scientific  investigation  of  Fossil  Remains,  one  ie  struck  with 
the  early  introduction  of  the  idea  that  the  Hippopotamus 
had  contrihuted  to  those  found  in  the  temperate  latitudes 
of  Europe :    this   amphibioue  quadruped   soenis,   in   fact, 

"  Fig.  2.  p!.  ix.  a  ihe  npp«r  molw  of  s  Rhinn«ros,  but  !  am  anM.\  fni'u  iIik 
poritnlt  m  whiib  it  i>  Ggnred,  to  df  tcnnme  the  qmifi. 
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to  have  been  the  first  to  which  large  fossil  bones  and 
teeth  were  referred,  after  the  notion  that  they  were  the 
relics  of  giants  of  the  human  species  began  to  be  ex- 
ploded» 

Thus  the  learned  Saxon  scholar,  Somner,  acquaints  us 
that  some  who  had  seen  the  Chartham  fossils  were  of 
opinion  that  they  were  bones  of  a  River-horse  ;*  and  the 
antiquarian  Douglas  misinterpreted  in  like  manner  the 
jaw  and  teeth  of  a  Rhinoceros,  much  of  the  ingenious 
speculations  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Earth  ^  being  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  fluviatile 
deposits  at  Chatham,  in  the  instance  which  he  describes, 
had  yielded  "  hippopotamic  remains/'*  "  When  we  con- 
sider,*' he  says,  "  the  great  distance  of  the  Medway  from 
the  Nile,  or  other  rivers  near  the  tropics,  where  these 
kinds  of  animals  are  now  known  to  inhabit,  and  when 
we  have  no  authority  from  the  Pentateuch  to  conclude 
that  any  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature  had  impelled 
animals  at  that  period  from  their  native  regions  to  count- 
ries so  remote,  so  we  have  uo  natural  inference  for  con- 
cluding that  the  deluge  was  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.**' 
Taking  into  consideration  the  geological  features  of  the 
stratum  of  the  river  soil,  he  concludes  "  that  as  the  Hippo- 
potamus is  known  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  muddy  rivers 
like  those  of  the  Nile  and  the  Medway,  it  should  there- 
fore argue  that  this  animal  was  the  inhabitant  of  those 
regions,  when  in  a  state  of  climature  to  have  admitted 
of  its  existence." •f' 

This  conclusion  is  essentially  correct,  though  based  in 
the  present  instance  on  wrong  premises ;  neither  the  or- 

♦  Ante,  p.  326. 

t  'A  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Ivirtli/  l>y  the  Rev.  James  Douglaw, 
4to.,  1780,  pp.  f),  11. 
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gallic  remains  from  Cliutbam,  any  more  than  thoee  from 
Oiartham,  Laving  a)>pert&incd  to  a  "  river  or  gea  bred 
creature."  The  genns  of  land-quadmpedd,  to  which  these 
fossils  actually  belonged,  is  nevertheless,  iit  the  present 
day,  as  much  confined  to  the  tropics  as  is  the  Hippo- 
potamus. 

No  Jong  time  elapsed  before  trne  Hippojiotamic  remains 
were  discovered  in  the  same  deposits  which  had  yielded 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  Rhinoceroses,  It  was  most  proba- 
bly from  fresh-water  marl  that  the  entire  ekul!  of  the  Hip- 
popotamus was  obtained,  which  is  stated  in  Lee's  '  Natural 
History  of  Lancashire'  to  have  been  found  in  that  county 
under  a  peat-bog,  and  from  which  work  Dr.  Buoklaud 
has  copied  the  figure  given  in  plate  xxii.,  fig.  5  of  the 
'ReliquiEe  Diluvianie.'  From  the  indication  of  the  second 
premolar  in  this  figure  we  may,  I  think,  discern  the 
greater  separation  of  that  tooth  from  the  third  premolar, 
which  forms  one  of  the  marks  of  distinction  between  the 
fossil  and  recent  Hippopotamus. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  '  Organic 
Remains,'  4to.,  1811,  p.  375,  treating  of  the  Hippopo- 
tamus, saj-s,  "  In  my  visits  to  Walton,  In  Essex,  i  have 
been  successftd  in  obtaining  some  remains  of  this  animal." 
These  fossils  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  are  referable  to  the  extinct  species 
subsequently  determined  by  Cuvier  in  the  second  edition 
of  tlie  ■  Ossemens  Fossiles,'  under  the  name  of  Hippopo- 
tamvB  viajor.  The  first  specimen,  cited  by  Mr.  Parkiu- 
son  as  *'  an  incisor  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw," 
is  tlie  great  median  incisor,  which,  when  entire,  must 
have  been  eighteen  inches  in  length.  It  has  lost  much 
of  its  original  animal  matter,  and  is  considerably  decom- 
posed.    This  tooth  may  be  distinguished  from  the  straight 
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I..-    ,,;|,  inferior  tusk  of  tho  MnatnJon  by 

I  its  juirliul  inveatmuit  of  enamel,  | 

|MBM|^H|MUttJ|  — or  when  this  is  lusl,  il9  In  the  I 

'fl^^^^^^^^HV''  decayed  tipcrimeii  from  the         at  j 

^H^^^^^^F^  Wultoii,   by   t)ii>  liiie   fionrciitric  ] 

^  ■""  linee  on  the  fractured  RUrfnee  of  J 

"sr.i'r.'L.t'.'rr.  «'•  i««'y  (%■ !«»),  .1,. 

spoiidiDg  surfitoc  iu   the  task   of  | 
Mastodon  presenting  the  deuusgnting  curvilinear  atrial  1 

ohown  in  fig.  101  c.  The  se-  I 
cond  specimen  from  Walton.  I 
ia  thns  descrilwd  by  Mr,  ] 
Parkiiiaon  t — "  The  [wint  of  1 
no  inferior  canino  tooth  or  f 
tusk,  measuring  fiitl  nina  1 
indies  in  eircimifercnct',  and  \ 
having  aoyen  inches  in  length  ] 
uf  trituniliiig  Hiirrwo  {(iff.  I 
161).  From  the  greatsiM  | 
of  this  tooth,  it  is  very  likely  ] 
to  have  belonged  to  the  same 
anlmul  to  which  the  preced- 
ing tooth  helonged.  Be-  I 
sides  the  longitudinal  etrin  I 
tind  grooves  observable  in  | 
the  enamel  of  its  sides  and  ■ 
inferior  part,  it  is  charat^ 
tcrlsed  by  strong  transverse 
rugous  murltmgs,  which  are  placed  at  nearly  regular  dis-  I 
tanees  of  alx)Ut  two  inches,  and  are  observed  to  exist  in  | 
the  same  mnnni?r  on   the   Iragmcnt  which  joins  tt>  it/' 

*  '  Orgunic  Rcuwlni,'  loL  ill.,  p.  Sib.  In  |iL  iii.,  6f.  1.,  thm  ii  ■  jfv 
<igiite  nr  lliH  imwltinuu  molar  at  the  tuwEr  jaw  «f  Itii  fgitll  niti|in;iatiiaiu(  fn 
Wallon. 
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The  third  specuneu  tlescribed  in  that  work  is  a  frng- 
raent  of  the  left,  lower  coDiDe  tusk  of  a  young  Hippo- 
potamus ;  it  had  scarcely  come  Into  uae,  and  ihe  pulp- 
cavity  extends  to  near  the  apex  of  the  conical  and  un- 
worn crown.  From  the  absence  of  the  transverae  rugous 
markings  in  the  enamel,  and  the  roundness  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  this  first-formed  portion  of  the  tusk,  Mr. 
Parkinson  waa  induced  to  suspect  that  it  might  have 
helonged  to  the  small  Hippopotamus;"  but  similar  modi- 
fications are  observable  in  the  recently  protruilcd  tusk  of 
the  young  African  Hippopotamus,  and  are  doubtless  due 
to  the  immaturity  of  the  individual  of  the  fossil  species 
which  yielded  this  small  tusk. 

Mr.  Parkinson  says,  "  Remains  of  the  Hippopotamim 
have  been  found,  I  am  informed,  in  some  parts  of  Glou- 
cestershire :"-f-  and  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  'Organic  Remains,"  Sir  Everard  Honii' 
had  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
a  tooth  —  the  third  premolar,  right  side,  upper  jaw —  of 
the  Hippopotamus  major.  Cut.,  which  had  been  dug 
up  in  a  field  called  Bnrfield,  in  the  parish  of  Leigh, 
five  miles  west  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Strickland's  valuable 
observations^  on  the  fluviatile  deposits  in  the  valley 
of  the  Avon,  have  confinned  these  indications  of  the 
remains  of  the  Hippopotamus  in  that  locality,  and  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  conditions  under  which  the 
ejftinct  species  of  that  now  tropical  genus  of  Pa<ihyderni 
formerly  existed  in  the  ancient  waters  that  deposited  thow 


atwi  FaiHleB,*but  of  which  t  \m,w  not 
I  Britiih  itrato. 
'  VfKeeiiDgf  of  UiP  Owlogical  Society,' 
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Mr.  Parkinson  lastly  cites  the  remarkable  discovery  by 
Mr.  Trimmer  of  the  remains  of  the  Hippopotamus  in  the 
fresh-water  deposits  at  Brentford,  an  account  of  which 
Mr.  Trimmer  afterwards  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety,* with  excellent  figures  of  the  principal  fossils  of  the 
Hippopotamus,  and  of  those  of  the  Mammoth,  Bhinoceros, 
and  large  Deer  therewith  associated.  These  specimens  were 
collected  in  two  brick-fields ;  the  first  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  Thames  at  Kew  Bridge,  and  with  its  sur&ce 
about  twenty-five  feet  above  that  river  at  low  water.  The 
strata  here  are, — first,  sandy  loam,  from  six  to  seven  feet, 
the  lowest  two  feet  slightly  calcareous ;  this  yields  no 
organic  remains.  Second,  sandy  gravel  a  few  inches 
thick,  with  fluviatile  shells  and  a  few  bones  of  land 
animals.  Third,  loam,  slightly  calcareous,  from  one  to 
five  feet ;  between  this  and  the  next  stratum  peat  fre- 
quently intervenes  in  small  patches  of  only  a  few  yards 
wide  and  a  few  inches  thick :  here  bones  and  horns  of 
Ox  and  Deer  occur,  with  fresh-water  shells.  Fourth, 
gravel  containing  water ;  this  stratum  varies  from  two 
to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  always  deepest  in  the 
places  covered  by  peat :  in  it  were  found  the  remains  of 
the  Mammoth,  teeth  of  the  Hippopotamus,  and  horns 
and  teeth  of  the  Aurochs.  This  stratum,  like  the  fresh- 
water deposits  at  Clacton  with  similar  Mammalian  fossils, 
rests  upon  the  eocene  London  clay,  the  fossils  of  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions  are,  as  Mr.  Trimmer  correctly 
observes,  "  entirely  marine.'*'  The  first  stratum  in  the 
second  brick-field  is  a  sandy  loam,  calcareous  at  its  lower 
part,  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  in  which  no  organic  remains 
were  observed.  In  the  second  stratum,  consisting  of  sand, 
becoming  coarser  towards  the  lowest  part,  and  ending  in 

•  *  Philosophical  Transactions/  1813,  p.  131. 
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sandy  ^avel  from  three  to  eight  fcet,  were  found,  "  al- 
ways within  two  feet  of  the  third  stratum,  the  teeth  and 
boDea  of  tlie  Hippopotamus,  the  teeth  and  bones  of  the 
Elephant,  the  hoiiis,  bones,  and  teeth  of  several  speeiea 
of  Deer  and  Ox,  and  the  shells  of  river  fish.  The  remains 
of  Hippopotami  are  so  extremely  abundant,  that,  in  turn- 
iiijr  over  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  the 
present  season,"  (1812)  "parts  of  six  tusks  have  been 
found  of  thiu  animal."  (Op.  cit.  p.  135.)  Mr.  Trimmer 
adds,  that  "  the  gravel-stones  in  this  stratnm  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  rounded  in  the  usual  way  by  attrition, 
and  that  the  bones  must  have  been  deposited  after  the 
flesh  was  off,  because  in  no  instance  have  two  bones  been 
found  together  which  were  joined  in  the  living  animal ; 
and  further,  that  the  bones  are  not  in  the  least  worn, 
as  must  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  exposed  to  the 
wash  of  a  sea-beach."     (lb.  p.  136.) 

When  the  flesh  and  ligaments  of  a  dead  Hippopotamus, 
decomposing  in  an  African  river,  have  been  dissolved  and 
washed  from  its  bones,  these  will  become  detached  from 
one  another,  and  may  be  separately  imbedded  in  the  sedi- 
mentary deposits  at  the  bottom  without  becoming  much 
waterworn  ui  their  course  previous  to  entombment.  Al- 
though, theretbre,  the  bones  of  the  Brentford  Hippopo- 
tamus were  imbedded  after  the  flesli  was  off,  the  indi- 
vidual to  which  they  belonged  might  not  have  been  trans- 
ported from  any  great  distance,  the  phenomena  being 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  animal  had 
lived  and  ilied  in  the  stream  with  the  fresh-water  mollusks, 
the  shells  of  which  characterize  the  sedimentary  deposit  in 
which  its  bones  were  subsequently  buried.  All  the  well- 
observed  phenomena  attending  the  discovery  of  Hippo- 
potamic  remains  have  concorred  in  establishing  the  truth 
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of  the  conjecture  of  Donglas,  that  such  animals,  thongfa 
now  tropical,  were  formerly  inhabitants  of  these  regions. 

Additional  arguments,  as  novel  as  ingenious,  in  support 
of  the  same  conclusion  have  been  deduced  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land  from  his  examination  of  the  cave  at  Kirkdale  and  of 
the  remains  of  the  quadrupeds,  including  the  Hippopo* 
tamus,  which  he  discovered  in  that  remarkable  depository 
of  organized  fossils.  Of  the  great  amphibious  Pachyderm 
he  cites  six  molar  teeth  and  a  few  fragments  of  canine  and 
incisor  teeth,  ^'  the  best  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Thorpe,  of  York.*'*  Fig.  10,  in  plate  vii.,  repre- 
sents a  much- worn  last  deciduous  molar  of  the  upper  jaw 
of  a  young  Hippopotamus,  and  figs.  8  and  9  two  perma- 
nent molars  which  had  just  cut  the  gum,  and  had  not  had 
their  fangs  completed  when  the  animal  perished :  the  tooth 
in  pi.  xiii.  fig.  7,  is  the  last  deciduous  molar  of  the  lower 
jaw.  These  teeth  of  the  Hippopotamus^  therefore,  like 
the  teeth  of  the  Mammoth  "f-  associated  with  them  in  the 
Kirkdale  Cave,  prove  that  they  were  young  and  inex- 
perienced individuals  that  had  fallen  into  the  clutches  of 
the  co-existing  predatory  Carnivora  which  made  that  cave 
their  lurking-place,  and  perfectly  coincide  with  the  con- 
clusions which  Dr.  Buckland  thus  enunciates :  — "  The 
facts  developed  in  this  charnel-house  of  the  antediluvian 
forests  of  Yorkshire  demonstrate  that  there  was  a  long 
succession  of  years  in  which  the  Elephant,  Rhinoceros, 
and  Hippopotamus  had  been  the  prey  of  the  Hyajnas, 
which,  like  themselves,  inhabited  England  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  formation  of  the  diluvial  gravel ; 
and  if  they  inhabited  this  country,  it  follows  as  a  corollary 
that  they  also  inhabited  all  those  other  regions  of  the 
northern  hemispheres  in   which  similar  bones  have  been 

Reliquise  Diluvuinae/  p.  18.  f  AiiU;  p.  259,  334. 
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fuuiid*  under  precisely  the  same  circumstaiiceit,  not  mine- 
ralized, but  simply  in  tlie  state  of  grave-bones  imbedded 
in  loam,  or  elay,  or  gravel,  over  great  part  of  norlliern 
Europe,  as  well  as  Nortb  Ameriea  and  Siberia."' 

Fossil  remains  of  Hippopotamus  liave  been  found  in 
some  abundance,  and  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  those 
lu  the  Quviatile  deposits  of  the  valleys  of  the  Thames 
and  Avon,  in  the  formations  of  clay  and  sand  with  lignite 
beds,  also  of  fresh-water  origin,  that  overlie  the  Norwich 
crag  ujKtn  the  eastern  coast  of  Norfolk.-t" 

The  fine  example  of  the  ramus  or  half  of  the  lower  jaw 
of  the  Hippopotamui  major,  represented  in  figures  159  and 
162,  was  obtained  from  this  pliocene  formation  near 
Cromer.  It  ibrms  part  of  the  rare  and  instructive  scries 
of  fossils  which  Miss  Anna  Gurney,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
beneficence  which  is  combined  in  her  noble  character  with 
an  enlightened  appreciation  of  whatever  tends  to  promote 
science,  has  caused  to  be  rescncd  from  the  destructive 
operations  to  which  the  sea-coast  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
residence  is  jteculiarly  eisposed.  The  fishermen  and  other 
poor  inhabitants  of  tlte  coast  have  been  encouraged  liy 
lier  judicious  bounty  to  collect  and  preserve  the  specimens 
that,  by  the  action  of  high  and  stormy  tides,  become 
detached  from  the  cliffs  ;  and  the  evidences  of  the  ancient 
beings  of  this  island  thns  saved  from  destruction,  liave 
proved  of  essential  service  in  the  present  attempt  to  record 
the  extinct  species  of  British  Mammalia. 

The  half-jaw,  of  which  the  side-view  is  given  in  fig. 
159,  measures  two  feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  one  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  summit  of  the  coronoid  process,  yi, 

*  '  RrliijiiiiB  Diluvinnir,'  p.  42. 

+  9w  Mr.  LyellV  M<'iaDU  on  thi-  Umlngy  ut  thii  uonst  io  lh«  ■  I'hiiuioi.hiti.l 
s'lbrMay,  Ia40. 
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to  the  precurved  angle  at  the  base  of  the  ascending  ramus 

a.  Both  these  processes  are  broken  off  in  the  fossil 
lower  jaw  of  the  Hippopotamus  major  preserved  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  cabinet  at  Florence,  and  figured  by  Guyier 
in  pi.  iv.  of  his  chapter  on  the  Fossil  Hippopotamus.  (Op. 
cit.)  Our  English  specimen  fully  confirms  the  difference, 
which  the  Florentine  jaw  left  somewhat  doubtful,  in  the 
degree  of  forward  curvature  of  the  process,  a,  which 
curvature  is  more  rapid  and  extensive  in  the  recent  than  in 
the  fossil  Hippopotamus.  The  lower  contour  of  the  hori- 
zontal  ramus  begins  to  be  convex  almost  immediately  ante- 
rior  to  the  above  curvature  in  the  recent  species ;  in  the 
fossil  it  continues  concave  to  the  alveolus  of  the  canine  tusk, 

b.  The  coronoid  process,  p^  is  more  vertical  in  the  fossil ; 
it  inclines  forwards  before  curving  back  in  the  recent 
species.  Of  the  narrower  interspace  between  the  two 
rami  and  the  sharper  angle  at  their  anterior  union,  so 
well  marked  in  the  Florentine  jaw,  the  Norwich  specimen 
does  not  afford  evidence ;  but  it  shows  the  same  equality 
of  breadth  of  the  jaw  along  the  outside  of  the  molar 
series.  The  swelling-out  to  form  the  socket  of  the  canine, 
commences,  as  in  the  Italian  specimen,  anterior  to  the 
premolar  tooth,  p  2,  and  not,  as  in  the  African  Hippopo- 
tamus, opposite  the  middle  of  the  molar  series.* 

Traces  of  the  socket  of  the  first  premolar,^  1,  still  re- 
main in  the  fossil ;  the  second  premolar,  p  2,  is  relatively 
larger,  and  is  separated  by  a  wider  interspace  from  the 
third  than  in  the  recent  Hippopotamus ;  and  the  oblique 
ridge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  crown  is  more  developed 
in  the  fossil.  The  first  true  molar,  m  1,  presents  a  basal  ridge 
on  the  outside  of  the  hinder  k>be,  and  a  tul)ercle  at  the  base 

•  Compare  fig.  16*2  with  the  Siimo  view  of  tlir  lower  jaw  of  the  recent  Hippo- 
potamus in  the  *  Osscmens  Fossiles,"  torn,  cii.,  *  liippop<itame  vivant,'  pi.  ii.  fig.  4. 
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of  the  inner  division  of 
tlie  two  lobes,  whieli  I 
have  not  found  in  tbc  cor- 
rospondiiig  tooth  of  the 
recent  species.  The  last 
lower  molar,  m  3,  which 
is  characterized  by  a. 
third  accessory  lobe,  has 
a  longer  an tero- posterior 
diameter  in  comparison 
with  its  transverse  than  in 
the  recent  species ;  but 
the  agreement  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  molar 
teeth  is  very  close. 

The  ante ro- posterior 
diameter  of  the  base  of 
the  crown  of  this  tooth  is 
one  inch  six  linen  ('0039 
millimetres). 

The  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  last  molar 
of  t  h  e  mppopotamtts  major 
from  Walton  is  three 
inches  tliree  lines ;  the 
transverse  diameter  of 
(be  base  of  the  first  lobe 
one  inch  and  a  half. 

The   great  straight  incisive  task  of  the  lower  jaw  is 

commonly  found   in  a  state   of  decomposition,   with   the 

ivory  separating  into  a  series  of  superimposed  cones.      lu 

*   In  iUb  Rxiire,  ibe  invtii ii!  link.  ■',  ii  drawn  lou  much  iuclinetl  outwiu^t ;  >i 


Iawci  jaw  of  llippofakfatm  major,  ^  iiaL 
Biie  ;  fiEsh-watcr  i;la/-hed«.  Cramer, 
Norfolk.* 
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a  water-worn  tusk  of  this  kind  from  the  beach  at  Cromer, 
the  bases  of  certain  of  these  cones  at  intervals  of  about 
an  inch  form  slightly  projecting  ridges,  encircling  the  tusk 
rather  obliquely,  and  causing  an  undulation  of  the  swrbce. 

The  canines  are  wanting  in  the  lower  jaw  from  Cromer ; 
but  a  portion  of  an  inferior  canine  of  a  larger  specimen  of 
the  Hippopotamus  major,  in  the  Museum  of  Miss  Gumey, 
measures  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  across  the 
flattened  side :  fig.  161  gives  a  reduced  view  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  extremity  of  a  lower  tusk  from  the  fresh- 
water deposits  at  Walton,  of  nearly  equal  dimensions. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Stanway  possesses  a  portion  of  a  smaller 
tusk  of  the  fossil  Hippopotamus,  from  the  same  formation 
and  locality. 

In  the  Norwich  Museum  there  is  a  tusk  of  the  Hippopo- 
tamus  major,  which  was  dredged  up  from  the  oyster-bank 
at  Happisburgh  ;  it  is  black  and  heavy,  being  penetrated 
by  iron.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society  there  is  a  molar  tooth  of  the  Hippopotamus  ma'- 
jor,  from  Overton,  near  York.  In  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Saull,  F.G.S.,  are  preserved  some  fine  portions  of  the  under 
jaw,  and  several  detached  teetli  of  the  Hippopotamus  ma- 
jor from  the  post-pliocene  fresh-water  beds  at  Alconbury, 
near  Huntingdon. 

B^mains  of  the  extinct  Hippopotamus  have  been  found 
in  other  limestone  caves  in  England  than  that  at  Kirk- 
dale;  as,  for  example,  at  Kenfs  Hole,  Torquay.  Se- 
veral teeth  of  the  Hippopotamus  were  found,  associated 
with  Mammoth,  Bhinoccros,  Aurochs,  Ox,  Hyasna,  and 
Bear,  in  the  cavern  at  Durdham  Down,  recently  described 
by  Mr.  Stutchbury. 

With  respect  to  the  bones  of  the  extremities  of  the 
Hippopotamus,  the  femur,  which  ecjuuls  in  size  that  of  the 
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fosBJl  Rhmocerosee,  differs  most  esseatiatly  in  the  absence 
of  tlic  third  trochanter,  or  process  from  tlie  middle  of  the 
outer  side.  It  may  he  distingnished  from  the  femur  of 
the  great  Knminaats,  as  the  Aurochs  or  Giraffe,  hy  the 
head  beiny  more  detached  from  the  shaft  and  more  sphe- 
rical, and  hy  tlie  superior  development  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, especially  the  hack  part  of  the  condyles. 

The  astragalus  is  a  very  characteristic  hone  ;  its  anterior 
surface  (fig.  150),  which,  as  in  other  hoofed  quadrupeds 
with  toes  in  even  nomher,  is  almost  equally  divided  by 
a  low  vertical  ridge  into  two  articulations,  differs  from 
that  in  the  Itnaiinants  and  the  Hog  hy  the  slight  con- 
cavity of  those  facets :  there  is  also  a  well-marked  arti- 
cular surface  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bone  for  the  lower 
end  of  the  fibula,  aud  a  similar  one  on  the  inner  side  for 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  or  internal  malleolus.  The 
anterior  view  of  the  astragalus  of  the  Rhinoceros  (fig,  149) 
is  placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  Hippoitotanius  to  show 
the  unequal  division  of  the  anterior  (seapho-cuboid)  arti- 
cular surface,  characteristic  of  the  hoofed  quadrupeds  with 
toes  in  uneven  number,  as  the  Horse,  the  Rhinoceros  aud 
the  Elephant. 

The  fluviatile  accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel  at  Grop- 
thorne,  near  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  in  which  Mr, 
Strickland  discovered  the  remains  of  the  Hippopotamus, 
Bear,  Aurochs,  aud  other  extinct  Mammals,  constitute 
terrace-like  hillocks,  from  one  to  four  miles  distant  from  the 
present  bed  of  the  Avon,  above  which  their  summits  rise  to 
a  height  of  forty  feet.  They  are  very  analogous  to  the 
deposits  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  Hippopotamus  were  discovered  iu  such  abundance  by 
Mr,  Trimmer.  The  value  of  Mr,  Strickland's  discovery 
is  greatly   enhanced  by  the  care  with  which  the  shells  of 
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the  formation  containing  the  Mammalian  fossils  were 
collected  and  examined  by  him :  of  those  shells  he  has 
determined  twenty-four  species,  five  terrestrial,  and  nine- 
teen fresh- water ;  of  which  latter,  there  appear  to  be  three 
extinct  species.  All  the  others  are  existing  and  indigenous 
to  Britain.  In  reference  to  this  discovery,  Mr.  Lyell  re- 
marks : — '^  The  Hippopotamus  is  now  only  met  with  in 
rivers  where  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  warm  and 
nearly  uniform ;  but  the  great  fossil  species  of  the  same 
genus  {H,  major^  Cuv.)  certainly  inhabited  England  when 
the  testacea  of  our  country  were  nearly  the  same  as  those 
now  existing,  and  when  the  climate  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  very  hot.**'* 

We  have  no  evidence  that  the  great  fossil  Hippopotamus 
extended  so  far  north  as  the  Mammoth  and  tichorhine 
Rhinoceros,  with  which  it  is  conmionly  found  associated  in 
England  and  the  temperate  latitudes  of  Europe ;  its  re- 
mains are  not  uncommon  in  the  pliocene  deposits  of  Italy, 
and  along  the  European  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  No 
remains  of  Hippopotamus  major  have  yet  been  discovered 
in  any  part  of  Asia.  The  genus  is  represented  in  the  rich 
fossiliferous  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sivalik  Hills  by  a 
Hippopotamus  with  six  incisive  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
from  which  difference  its  discoverers,  Capt.  Cautley  and  Dr. 
Falconer,  have  proposed  for  it  the  sub-generic  name  of 
Uexaprotodon, 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  Hippopotamus  having 
existed  on  our  planet  anterior  to  the  pliocene  division  of 
the  tertiary  epoch  :  and  the  ancient  extinct,  like  the  recent 
species,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

*   rrintiplct*  of  Geology,  lH.'i7,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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Several  interesting  forms  of  Pacliydi 
even  number,  as  Anthracotherium,  (Cuvier,)  Meri/cojtotamus 
and  Hippokyvs,  (Cautley  and  Falconer,)  which  filled  up 
the  wide  interval  that  now  divides  the  Hippopotamus  from 
the  Hog,  formerly  existed,  and  have  left  their  remains  in 
more  ancient  tertiary  deposits  than  those  containing  the 
fossil  ffippopotamiu.  Hitherto  no  remains  of  these  genera 
have  been  detected  in  Britain  ;  and  the  nearest  link  which 
the  fossils  of  our  island  atford  in  the  transition  from  the 
Hippopotamus  to  the  Hog-tribe,  is  presented  by  the  Chw- 
ropotamue.  This  quadruped  must  have  resembled  the 
Peccari,  but  was  about  one  third  larger  :  it  was  the  earliest 
form  of  the  Hog-tribe  introduced  upon  our  planet. 
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Quvier  had  recognized  amongst  the  fossil  fragments 
extracted  from  the  gypsum  at  Montmartre,  indications 
of  extinct  genera  different  from  the  PdUaotheria  and  Ano- 
plotheriay  and  to  one  of  the  rarest  and  least  satisfiEu;torilj 
represented  of  these  he  gave  the  name  of  Ch(Bropotamu$. 
The  fossil  figured  at  the  head  of  the  present  section 
not  only  extends,  by  its  association  in  the  same  deposit 
with  Palaotheria  and  Anoplotlieriay  the  analogies  of  the 
eocene  marls  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  the  gypsum  beds 
at  Paris,  but  affords  additional  information  of  the  osteology 
and  dentition  of  the  extinct  genus,  which  is  essential  to  the 
determination  of  its  exact  affinities. 

The  fossil  in  question  is  the  right  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw,  with  all  the  teeth  in  place,  except  one  premolar,  the 
canine  and  the  incisors.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Rev. 
D.  Fox,  in  the  Seafield  quarry,  near  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  fragments  of  the  Chaeropotamus  which  Guvier  *  de- 
scribes, consist  of  an  incomplete  base  of  the  skull  with  six 
molar  teeth  on  each  side,  (fig.  164,  a)  and  a  small  portion 
of  a  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  canine  (?)  and  two 
spurious  molars. 

The  form  of  the  teeth,  and  the  flattened  surface  of 
the  glenoid  cavity,  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  pachyder- 
mal  nature  of  the  animal,  and  its  close  alliance  to  the 
genus  Su8.  But  the  breadth  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the 
expansion  of  the  zygomatic  arches  are  greater  than  in  any 
known  species  of  Hog ;  the  Peccari  (Dicotyles)  in  these 
respects,  as  in  the  dental  details,  especially  in  the  propor- 
tion and  direction  of  its  canine  teeth,  approaches  nearest  to 
the  fossil. 

Now  the  points  in  which  the  Cuvierian  fossils  prove  that 
the   Choeropotamus   deviates   from    the   Peccari,  are  those 

•  '  Ossemens  Fossilcs,'  cd.  1822,  vol.  iii.  p.  260  ;  pis.  Ixviii.  li. 
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whicli  iinlicate  a  nearer  approximation  in  tlie  extinct  genuH 
to  the  carnivorous  type ;  and  it  la  of  great  interest  to  find 
tbat  tlie  ramus  of  the  jaw,  so  fortunately  extracted  in  nn 
almost  eutire  state  from  the  Isle  of  Wij^ht  strata,  exliil)its 
a  structure  in  the  prolougatiou  backwards  of  the  an^Ie  of 
the  jaw,  which  has  Iiitherto  heen  found  to  characterize, 
ahnost  exchisively,  the  carnivorous  Mammalia.  Certain  it 
is  that  no  known  pachydcrmal,  or  oilier  unj^lato  species 
of  Mammal  presents  this  conformation.  Tlie  %ure  (163) 
precludes  the  necessity  of  a  detailed  description  of  this 
process ;  it  is  more  compressed  and  deeper  than  in  the 
Bear,  Dog  or  Cat  tribe,  and  is  not  bent  inwards  in  the 
way  which  peculiarly  characterizes  the  marsupial  jaws,  and 
which  80  neatly  distinguishes  the  StonesSeld  Phascolo- 
tbere.  The  condyloid  process  in  the  Ckwropotamus  is 
raised  higher  above  the  angle  of  the  jaw  than  in  the  true 
Camivora,  and  it  is  less  convex  than  in  the  Hog  or  Peccari. 
In  the  size  of  the  coronoid  process  the  Peccari  exceeds  the 
true  Hogs ;  and  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  form  and 
l>osition  of  its  canine  teeth,  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
carnivorous  type ;  but  in  the  CAwropotamue  the  coronoitl 
process  is  still  more  developed  in  correspondence  with  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  temporal  muscle,  the  size  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  span  of  the  zygomatic  arches.  In  the 
wavy  outline  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
Peccari  alone,  amongst  the  Hog  tribe,  resembles  the  Ckwro- 
potamus.  The  two  detached  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  de- 
scribed by  Cuvier,  and  which  he  compares  with  the  third 
and  fourth  molars  of  the  Babyroussa,  are  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  or  penultimate,  m  2,  and  antepenultimate,  m  1, 
molars,  counting  backwards,  of  the  Chwropolamua,  and 
correspond  with  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate 
grinders  of  the  Peccari.     The  last  molar  of  the  lower  jaw, 
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in  both  the  Peccari  and  Babyroussa,  diflTen  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  haviog  twu  accesBoiy,  smaller  and  more  closely 
approximated  tubercles  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  tooth, 
with  a  third  small  tubercle  in  the  middle  of  the  interspace 
between  these  and  the  next  pair  of  tubercles.  The 
Cuvierian  fossils  did   not  afford  the  means  of  making  a 
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comparison  between  the  Chceropotanms  and  these  species 
of  the  Hog  tribe  in  this  particular ;  but  in  the  present 
specimen  we  see  that  the  last  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  (fig. 
164,  B,  m  3)  presents  the  same  additional  posterior  tubercles 
as  in  the  Peccari,  and  confirms  the  view  taken  by  Cuvier 
of  the  affinities  of  the  ancient  Pachyderms. 

This  tooth  offers,  also,  a  miniature  resemblance  to  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  Hippopotamus  (see  fig.  162,  m  3). 

All  the  premolars  were  more  simple  in  comparison  with 
the  true  molars ;  the  last  premolars  of  the  upper  jaw  (fig, 
164^  A,  3  and  4,)  had  each  an  external  large  and  an  inter- 
nal low  and  small  tubercle,  both  enclosed  by  a  basal  ridge. 
The  true  molars  are  each  like  two  premolars  combined,  and 
with  the  inner  tubercles  developed  to  equality  with  the 
outer  ones;  they  have  also  the  two  small  intermediate 
tubercles  and  a  well-developed  cingulum  (ib.  m  1  and  m 
2):  the  last  upper  molar  (m  3)  resembles  that  of  the 
Hyracothere.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  canine  had  much 
of  the  form  and  proportions  of  that  of  a  Carnivore.  There 
are  three  premolars  in  this  jaw ;  the  one  which  answered 
to  the  first  premolar  above  was  not  developed  in  the 
Choeropotamus :  the  first  in  place  (ib.  b,  je>  2)  had  a  com- 
pressed pointed  crown  and  a  small  posterior  talon,  like  that 
above ;  the  second  and  third  increase  in  breadth,  but  are 
narrower  and  more  simple  than  those  above.  The  true 
molars  below  are  also  narrower  than  the  upper  ones,  but 
are  quadricuspid  with  accessory  tubercles,  and  a  largely 
developed  hinder  talon  in  the  last  molar. 

Our  fossil  jaw  fortunately  yields  a  feet  essential  in 
characterizing  the  genus,  and  which  the  fragments  in 
Cuvier'^s  possession  were  too  imperfect  to  afford,  viz.,  the 
exact  number  of  molar  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  is 
twelve. 

E  E 
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The  tooth  anterior  to  the  grinders,  and  which  from  its 
shape  Guvier  regarded  as  a  canine,  is  situated  closer  to  the 
symphysis  of  the  jaw  than  in  any  of  the  existing  SuiddB  ; 
but  the  Peccari,  in  this  respect  also,  comes  nearest  to  the 
Choeropotamus.  On  the  outer  surface  of  the  jaw,  near  its 
anterior  extremity,  the  vascular  foramina  are  as  numerous 
as  in  the  jaws  of  the  Hog  tribe. 

Nothing  as  yet  is  known  of  the  incisors  of  the  Chceropo- 
tamus ;  the  rest  of  the  dentition  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  Peccari,  but  the  premolars  are  more  simple  and  the 
canines  by  their  size,  shape,  and  direction,  and  the  lower 
jaw  by  the  backward  prolongation  of  its  angle,  alike  mani- 
fest a  marked  approximation  to  the  Ferine  type.  The 
occasional  carnivorous  propensities  of  the  common  Hog  are 
well  known,  and  they  correspond  with  the  minor  degree  oi 
resemblance,  which  this  existing  Pachyderm  presents  to 
the  same  type.  The  extinct  Chodropotamus^  still  better 
adapted  by  its  dentition  for  predaceous  habits,  presents  an 
interesting  example  of  one  of  those  links,  completing  the 
chain  of  affinities,  which  the  revolutions  of  the  earth'^s 
surface  have  interrupted,  as  it  were,  and  for  a  time  con- 
cealed from  our  view. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  to  perceive  that  the  living  sub- 
genus of  the  Hog  tribe  which  most  resembles  the  Choeropo- 
tamus  should  be  confined  to  the  South  American  continent, 
where  the  Llama  and  Tapir,  the  nearest  living  analogues  of 
the  Anoplotherian  and  Palseotherian  associates  of  the  Chcd- 
ropotamus^  now  exist,  and  which  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  a  genus  —  Macrauchenia^  which  connects  the  Llama 
with  the  Palfieothere. 
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from  any  living  Mammalia,  and  to  have  had  the  nearest 
affinity  to  the  Chceropotamus, 

The  fossil  in  question  consists  of  a  mutilated  cranium 
(fig.  1 65)  rather  larger  than  that  of  a  hare,  containing  the 
molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  nearly  perfect  and  the  sockets 
of  the  canines.  It  was  discovered  in  the  London  clay 
forming  the  cliffs  at  Studd  Hill,  ahout  a  mile  to  the  west 
of  Heme  Bay,  by  William  Richardson,  Esq.,  F.6.S.,  who 
kindly  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  describing  it  in  the 
Geological  Transactions  for  1839.* 

The  molars  are  fourteen  in  number  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
resemble  more  nearly  those  of  the  Chceropotamus  than  the 
molars  of  any  other  known  genus  of  existing  or  extinct 
Mammalia.  They  consist  of  four  premolars  and  three  true 
molars  on  each  side.  The  first  and  second  premolars,  count- 
ing from  before  backwards,  have  simple  sub-compressed 
crowns,  surmounted  by  a  single  median  conical  cusp,  with 
a  small  anterior  and  posterior  tubercle  at  the  outer  side, 
and  a  ridge  along  the  inner  side  of  its  base :  they  are  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  an  interspace  nearly  equal  to 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  first  premolar,  which 
measures  two  lines  and  a  half.  The  second  and  the  rest 
of  the  series  are  in  close  juxtaposition  (fig.  166).  The 
third  and  fourth  premolars  present  a  sudden  increase  of 
size  and  of  complexity  of  the  grinding  surface,  with  a  cor- 
responding change  of  form  :  their  grinding  surface  supports 
three  principal  tubercles  or  cusps,  two  on  the  outer  and 
one  on  the  inner  side :  there  are  two  smaller  elevations, 
with  a  depression  on  the  summit  of  each,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  crown,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
ridge,  which  is  developed  into  a  small  cusp  at  the  anterior 
and  external  angle  of  the  tooth.     These  teeth  form  the 

•  Geol.  Trans.,  Si^cond  Series,  vol.  vi.  p.  203. 
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principal  difference  between  the  dentition  of  tlie  present 
genus  and  that  of  the  Choeropotamus,  in  which  the  corre- 
sponding false  molars  are  relatively  smaller  and  of  a  simpler 
construction,  having  only  a  single  external  pyramidal  cusp, 
with  an  internal  transverse  ridge  or  talon  at  its  base. 
The  true  molars,  three  in  number  on  each  side,  closely 
correspond  in  structure  with  those  of  the  GhcBropotamus. 
They  present  four  principal  conical  tubercles,  situated  near 
the  four  angles  of  the  quadrilateral  grinding  surface.  Each 
transverse  pair  of  tubercles  is  connected  at  the  anterior 
part  of  their  base  by  a  ridge,  which  is  raised  midway  into 
a  smaller  conical  tubercle  with  an  excavated  apex.  The 
crown  of  the  tooth  is  surrounded  by  a  well-marked  ridge, 
which  is  developed,  as  in  the  third  and  fourth  false  molars, 
into  a  sharp-pointed  cusp  at  the  anterior  and  external  angle 
of  the  tooth.  The  hindmost  molar  is  more  contracted 
IK)steriorly,  and  its  quadrilateral  figure  less  regular  than 
the  two  preceding  molar. 

The  sockets  of  the  canines  or  tusks  (figs.  165  and  166,  c) 
indicate  that  these  teeth  were  relatively  as  large  as  in  the 
Peccari,  and  that  they  were  directed  downwards.  The 
temporal  muscles  were  as  well  developed  as  in  the  Peccari, 
the  depressed  surface  for  their  attachment  (figs.  165  and 
167,  t)  extending  on  each  side  of  the  cranium  as  far  as  the 
sagittal  suture.  The  frontal  bones  (ib./)  are  divided  by 
a  continuation  of  the  sagittal  suture.  The  nasal  suture, 
9,  runs  transversely  across  the  cranium  parallel  with  the 
anterior  boundary  of  the  orbits.  The  lachrymal  bone,  i, 
extends  a  very  little  way  upon  the  face.  The  external 
angle  of  the  base  of  the  nasal  bone,  which  is  of  considerable 
breadth,  joins  the  lachrymal,  and  separates  the  superior 
maxillary  from  the  frontal  bone.  The  anterior  margin  of 
the  malar  bone  encroaches  a  little  way  upon  the  face  at 


Skull  of  t/yniail/urxum.  [i"l.  Mto.     Kuctnc  clay. 

maxillary  bonea  and  t)ie  iuvisivu  tcetb,  is  unluckily  broken 
offand  \ost. 

The  general  t'orni  of  the  skull  was  probably  intermediate 
in  character  between  that  of  the  Hog  and  the  JTyrax.  The 
1arg«  size  of  the  eye  indicnted  by  the  capacity  of  the  orbit, 
must  have  given  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  living  auiuial 
a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hare,  and  other  timid  Bo-  | 
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deutia.  Without  inteDdtng  to  imply  that  the  present 
small  extinct  Pachyderm  was  more  closely  allied  to  the 
Hyrax  than  as  being  a  member  of  the  same  order,  and 
similar  in  size,  I  have  proposed  to  call  the  new  genus  which 
It  un questionably  indicates,  ffyracotherium,  with  the  spe- 
cilic  name  leporinum.  The  form  and  structure  of  the 
molnr  teeth  determine  this  interesting  extinct  genus  to 
belong  to  the  same  natural  family  of  the  Hog  tribe,  as 
the  Cliceropotumus. 

From  the  same  deposits  at  Heme  Bay,  Mr.  Bicbardson 
obtained  two  small  dorsal  vertebrte,  referable  by  the  capacious 
canal  for  the  spinal  marrow  (flg,  169)  and  the  articular 
cavity  for  the  bead  of  the  rib,  excavated  on  opposite 
surfaces  of  the  two  vertebree  (fig.  168,  c),  to  the  Mammife- 
rous  class.  Their  size  is  that  which  might  be  expected  in 
the  dorsal  vertebne  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Hyraeotherium 
leporinum,  and,  as  there  is  no  character  which  forbids  their 
reference  to  a  small  Pachyderm,  allied  to  the  Peccari,  they 
may  very  probably  belong  to  the  same  species  as  the  fossil 
skull  which  was  discovered  at  the  same  place. 

DonJ  Terlebne,  n»t.  nie.    Eoc«ll«  clay,  Heme  B«y, 
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Fig.  170.  Pig,  171. 


t 
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LoBt  molar.  Third  premolar. 

Nat.  size.     Eocene  sand,  Kyton. 

THE  CUNICULAR,  or   RABBIT-LIKE   HYRACO- 
THERE.     Hf/racotherium  Cuniculus. 

Hyracotherium  Cimiculu§,  Owkn,  Annale  of  Natural  History,  September 

1841.     Report  of  British  Assodatioii,  184S, 
p.  227. 

In  the  eocene  sand  underlying  the  red  crag  at  Kingston 
or  Kyson  in  Suffolk,  from  which  the  remains  of  Qtuulru- 
mana,^  CheircpUra^'f  and  Marmpialia^X  have  already  been 
obtained,  Mr.  Colchester  has  likewise  discovered  the  teeth 
of  other  small  Mammalian  animals,  some  of  which  are  refer- 
able to  the  small  Pachydcrmal  extinct  genus  Hyracotheriumy 
established  on  the  nearly  entire  cranium  from  the  London 
clay,  described  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  teeth  from  Kyson  are  three  true  molars  and  one  of 
the  false  molars,  all  belonging  to  the  upper  jaw.  The 
crowns  of  the  true  molars  present  the  same  shortness  in 
vertical  extent,  the  same  inequilateral,  four-sided,  transverse 
section,  and  nearly  the  same  structure,  as  in  ffyracotherium 
leporinum ;  the  grinding  surface  also  supports  four  obtuse 
pyramidal  cusps,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  well-developed 
ridge,  produced  at  the  anterior  and  outer  angle  of  the 
crown  into  a  fifth  small  cusp. 

These  teeth  are,  however,  of  smaller  size,  as  will  be  seen 

*  Ante,  p.  3.  f  AnU-,  p.  17.  t  Ante,  p.  71 
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by  comparlDg  figures  170  and  171  with  the  corresponding 
molars  of  the  Hyracoiherium  leporinum^  (fig.  167).  The 
true  molars  of  these  two  species  ftirther  differ  in  a  point  not 
explicable  on  the  supposition  of  their  having  belonged  to 
individuals  or  varieties  differing  merely  in  size,  for  the 
ridge  which  passes  transversely  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
cusp  is  developed  midway  into  a  small  crateriform  tubercle 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Hyracotherium  hporinum^  but  preserves 
its  trenchant  character  in  the  Hyrcic.  Cunicfdu8y  even  in 
molars  which  have  the  larger  tubercles  worn  down. 

The  premolar,  or  false  molar  (fig.  I7l),  in  the  series  of 
detached  teeth  from  Kyson,  which  is  either  the  third  or 
fourth,  presents  the  same  complication  of  the  crown  which 
distinguishes  the  Ilyracotlierium  from  the  Chceropotamus^ 
but  with  the  same  minor  modification  which  distinguishes 
the  true  molars  of  the  Kyson  species  from  those  of  the 
Hyrac.  leporinum  of  Heme  Bay;  i.  ^.,  the  two  ridges 
which  converge  from  the  two  outer  tubercles  towards  the 
internal  tubercle  are  not  developed  midway  into  the  small 
excavated  tubercle,  as  in  the  ffyrac.  leporinum^  but  are 
simple.  The  disparity  of  size  between  the  true  and  false 
molars  appears  to  be  greater  in  the  Hyrac.  Cuniculus  than 
in  the  ffyrac.  leporinum. 

This  discovery  of  a  second  species  of  the  genus  ffyra- 
cotherium^  associated  with  fossil  vertebrae  of  a  Serpent,  in 
the  Kyson  sand,  tends  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  equiva- 
lency of  that  formation  with  the  eocene  deposits  at  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  corroborates  the  inference  de- 
ducible  from  the  mammalian,  ornithic,  and  ophidian  re- 
mains of  the  London  clay,  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  dry  land. 
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FoMil  Skull  of  Wild  Bou  from  drift,  Ide  of  Portluid,  j  rmX.  nw. 
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I,  Report  of  Britiifa  Awocioliim,  1843,  p. 


When  Cuvier  communicated  his  memoir  on  the  fossil 
bones  of  the  Hog  to  the  French  Acailemy  in  1809,  he  had 
met  witli  no  specimens  from  formations  less  recent  than 
the  mosses  or  turbaries  and  peat-bog^,  and  knew  not  tliat 
any  had  been  found  in  the  drift  associated  with  the  bones  of 
elephants.  He  repeats  tliis  observation  in  the  edition  of  the 
'  Oseemens  Fosailes '  in  1822  ;  but  in  the  additions  to  the 
last  volume,  published  in  182.^,  Cuvier  cites  the  discovery 
by  M.  Hourdet  dc  la  Nibvrc,  of  a  fossil  hnver  jaw  of  a  Sus, 
on  the  cast  bank  of  the  lake  of  Noufchatel,  and  a  fragment 
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of  the  upper  jaw  from  the  cavern  at  Sandwich,  described 
by  Prof.  Goldftiss. 

Dr.  Buckland*  includes  the  molar  teeth  and  a  large 
tusk  of  a  boar  found  in  the  cave  of  Hutton  in  the  Mendip 
Hills,  with  the  true  fossils  of  that  receptacle,  such  as  the 
remains  of  the  Mammoth,  Spelaean  Bear,  &c.  With  re- 
spect to  cave-bones,  however,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
produce  conviction  as  to  the  contemporaneity  of  extinct 
and  recent  species.  MM.  Croizet  and  Jobert,  in  their  ac- 
count of  the  fossils  of  Auvergne,  give  more  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  coexistence  of  the  genus  Sus  with  Ehphas^ 
Mastodon^  &c.,  by  describing  and  figuring  well-marked 
fossils  of  a  species  of  Hog,  which  they  discovered  in  the 
midst  of  their  rich  fossiliferous  tertiary  beds.  These  ob- 
servers found,  however,  that  the  facial  part  of  their  fossil  Hog 
was  relatively  shorter  than  in  the  existing  Sus  serofa^  and 
they  have  conceived  it  to  represent  a  distinct  species,  which 
they  have  called  Aper  {Sus)  Arvemensis.  Dr.  Kaup  has 
described  fossils  referable  to  the  genus  Sus  from  the  miocene 
Eppelsheim  sand,  in  which  they  were  associated  with  fossils 
of  the  Mastodon  and  Dinotherium.  The  oldest  fossils  of  the 
genus  Sus  from  British  strata  which  I  have  yet  seen,  are 
portions  of  the  external  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw  (fig.  173), 
from  fissures  in  the  red  crag  (probably  miocene)  of  New- 
bourne  near  Woodbridge,  Sufiblk.  They  were  associated 
with  teeth  of  an  extinct  Felis  about  the  size  of  a  Leopard, 
with  those  of  a  Bear,  and  with  remains  of  a  large  Cermis. 
These  mammalian  remains  were  found  with  the  ordinary 
fossils  of  the  red  crag ;  they  had  undergone  the  same  pro- 
cess of  trituration,  and  were  impregnated  with  the  same 
colouring  matter  as  the  associated  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes 
acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  the  regular  strata  of  the 

*  '  Reliquiffi  DilaTianaB,*  p.  59. 


red  crag.  Theso  mainmaliferoue  beds  liave  been  proved  by 
Mr.  Lyell  to  be  older  tlian  tbe  fluvio-mariiie  ot  Norwich 
crag,  ID  whicb  remamB  of  the  Moatudon,  Rhinoceros  aud 
Horse  have  beeu  diucorered  i  and  still  older  than  the  fresh- 
water Pleistocene  deposits  from  which  the  remuns  of  the 
Mammoth,  Bhinoceros,  &c.,  are  obtained  in  such  abimdaoce. 
I  have  met  with  some  satisfactory  instances  of  the  aaso- 
Fb,.  174.  ciation  of  fossil   remains  of  a  species    of 

llo^r  with  tbosc  of  the  Mammoth  in  the 
newer  pliocene  Iresliwatcr  formations  of 
England. 

Ill  tbe  collection  of  Mr.  Wickham 
Flower  tluTC  are  good  specimens  of  the 
tLHith  of  the  Hog  (molars,  aud  a  long  and 
Hhtirp  tusk),  which  were  taken  from  the 
brick-earth  at  Grays  m  Essex,  twenty 
feet  below  the  present  surface ;  these 
teeth  were  associated  with  teeth  and  bones 
of  a  Deer,  and  portions  of  dark  charred 
wood.  Mr.  Brown  of  Stanwuy  has  likewise  some  fossil 
remains  of  a  young  H|wc'inii'n  of  iSug  from  the  freshwater 
depoijits  at  Grays,  whicb  cuiilaiii<.'d  rcninius  of  the  Mam- 
moth .and  Rhiuoctiros. 
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A  left  upper  tusk  of  a  Boar  from  the  newer  pliocene  beds 
near  Brighton  presented  a  broader  longitudinal  internal 
strip  of  enamel  than  in  those  tusks  of  the  Wild  Boar  of 
Europe  or  India  which  I  had  for  comparison ;  the  longitu- 
dinal groove  along  the  unenamelled  part  was  also  deeper 
in  the  fossil. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Green  of  Bacton  submitted  to  my  inspec- 
tion the  extremity  of  the  tusk  of  a  Wild  Boar,  and  the 
cro\*Ti  of  a  tubercular  molar  of  a  young  Hog,  which  he  had 
obtained  from  the  blue  clay  and  submerged  forest  bed  at 
Hasbro^  on  the  Norfolk  coast.  These  remains  of  the  genus 
Su8  were  in  the  same  fossilized  condition  as  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  the  extinct  species  of  Mammalia  from  the  same 
locality;  and  I  believe  them  to  have  been  of  equal  anti- 
quity. These  instances  of  unequivocal  fossil  remains  of  the 
Hog  tribe  are,  however,  very  rare. 

The  fine  skull  of  the  Wild  Boar  (fig.  172,)  discovered  by 
Gapt.  Manning  in  a  fissure  of  the  freestone  quarries  in  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  and  described  by  Dr.  Buckland  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Geological  Society,  has  not  such  decided 
claims  to  an  equal  antiquity  with  the  Mammoth  and  Tro- 
gonthere,  and  it  is  unquestionably  identical  with  the  exist- 
ing species  of  European  Wild  Boar.  I  owe  to  Dr.  Buckland'*s 
kindness  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  fossil,  which  is  pre- 
served in  Gapt.  Manning's  collection  at  Portland  Gastle. 

I  have  received  remains  of  a  Hog,  associated  with  bones 
of  a  Brown  Bear  {Ursua  Aretos)  and  other  existing  species 
of  Manunalia,  which  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Whitwell  of 
Kendal,  from  a  limestone  cavern  at  Amside  Knott,  near 
that  town. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  left  ramus  of  the  jaw  of  a  Hog 
has  been  obtained  from  the  drift  formation  at  Kessling- 
land,  Suffolk. 
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The  usual  situatioii  of  bones  of  the  Hog  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Ouvier,  viz.,  in  peat-bogs.  In  the  Norwich 
Mosenm  is  preserved  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of 
a  Hog,  which  was  found  four  or  five  feet  below  the  surfiM» 
in  peat-bog  upon  drift  gravel  in  Norfolk. 

A  molar  tooth  with  the  upper  and  lower  tusks  of  a 
Wild  Boar  have  been  found  associated  with  remains  of 
the  Wolf,  Beaver,  Goat,  Roebuck,  and  large  Red  Deer  in 
freshwater  marl,  underlying  a  bed  of  peat  ten  feet  thick, 
itself  covered  in  some  places  by  the  same  thickness  of  shell- 
marl  and  alluvium,  at  Newbury,  Berkshire. 

In  the  most  recent  deposits  where  the  remains  of  the 
Hog  are  usually  met  with,  their  identity  with  the  Sm 
scro/a  is  unequivocal.  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Richard- 
son a  collection  of  bones,  not  much  altered  by  time,  from 
a  gravel-pit  in  Lincolnshire,  near  the  boundary  between 
the  parishes  of  Croft  and  Ikeness ;  among  these  were 
remains  of  the  common  Hog. 

The  tusks  and  molar  teeth  of  a  Boar,  which  were  dis- 
covered ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  a  peat-bog,  near 
Abingdon,  Berkshire,  were  associated  with  enormous 
quantities  of  hazel-nuts  in  a  blackened  or  charred  state, 
the  whole  resting  on  a  layer  of  sand  which  was  traced 
extending  eighteen  feet  horizontally. 

These  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  they  were  presented  to  John 
Hunter,  by  Mr.  Jones,  a  surgeon  at  Abingdon ;  and  the 
following  letter  from  that  gentleman  to  Hunter  is  printed 
in  the  4to  *  Catalogue  of  Fossils,'  p.  243. 

"Dear  Sir, 

**The  under  jaw  of  a  Wild  Boar,  or  some   other 
animal,  and  the  nuts  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
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enclose  in  the  box,  were  a  few  days  since  found  about  ten 
feet  undei^g^und  by  a  labourer  as  he  was  digging  peat  or 
turf. 

'^  Several  single  tusks  have  been  found,  and  they  were 
all  worn  in  the  manner  you  will  observe  these  to  be  at  the 
extremities,  and  the  quantity  of  nuts  was  very  considerable, 
and  seemed  to  lay  in  a  layer  of  white  sand  between  the 
strata  of  peat.  From  whence  could  they  come!  Is  it 
possible  they  could  remain  there  ever  since  the  Deluge  ! 

(Signed)  "  Wm.  Jones. 

<"  Abingdon,  Berks,  May  23rd,  1787. 

"  The  layer  of  sand  and  nuts  extended  upwards  of 
eighteen  feet  horizontally.^' 
"  To  Mr.  Hunterr 
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Skeleton  of  the  Anoptotherium  commune^  as  restored  by  CuTierirom  foMil  renuiini 
in  eocene  tertiary  deposits  of  France.    ^  nat.  sise. 


ANOPLOTHERIUM  COMMUNE.     The  Common 

A  no plothere. 


Annjilciherium  U  jilus  commun  dans  If 8  carriereg,     Ci^^HER,  Annales  du  Museum, 

iii.  pp.  370 — 379,  pi.  ii.,viii., 
X.,  xi.,  xiii. 

Anoplothfrium  commuw^  „  „  Osscmcns  FossileSftom.  iii. 


The  Anoplotherium  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  hoofed  quadrupeds  introduced  upon  the 
surface  of  this  earth;  and  it  is  moat  important,  in  reference 
to  speculations  on  the  origin  of  organised  species,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  ancient  Herbivore  presents,  in  comparison 
with  living  species,  no  indications  of  an  inferior  or  rudimen- 
tal  character  in  any  known  part  of  its  organization ;  and 
that,  with  regard  to  its  dentition,  it  not  only  possessed 
incisors  and  canines  in  both  jaws,  but  that  those  teeth 
were  so  equably  developed,  that  they  formed  one  unbroken 
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series  with  the  premolars  and  true  molars,  which  character 
is  now  manifested  only  in  the  human  species. 

Amongst  the  varied  forms  of  existing  Herbivora  we  find 
certain  teeth  disproportionately  developed,  sometimes  to  a 
monstrous  size;   whilst  other  teeth  are  reduced  to  rudi- 
mental  minuteness,  or  are  wanting  altogether:    but   the 
number  of  the  teeth  never  exceeds,  in  any  hoofed  quadru- 
ped, that  displayed  in  the  dental  formula  of  the  Anoplo- 
therium.     It  is  likewise  most  interesting  to  find  that  those 
species  with  a  comparatively  defective  dentition,  as  the 
homed  Ruminants  for  example,  manifest  transitorily,  in 
the  embryo-state,  the  germs  of  upper  incisors  and  canines,* 
which  disappear  before  birth,  but  which  were  retained  and 
functionally  developed  in  the  doven-footed  Anoplothere. 
The  dental  system  of  this  extinct  quadruped  realized,  in 
short,   that    ideally   perfect  type  upon   which    so   many 
kinds  and  degrees  of  variation  have  been  superinduced  in 
the  dentition  of  later  and  still  existing  species  of  hoofed 
Mammalia. 

The  outer  incisors  of  the  Anoplotheriwn  commune  have 
their  crowns  produced  into  a  low  point,  and  the  canine 
differs  only  by  a  slight  increase  of  breadth  and  thickness 
of  the  crown ;  so  that  Guvier,  in  his  original  and  highly 
interesting  memoir  in  the  *•  Annales  du  Museum,^  was 
induced,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  the  extent  of 
the  intermaxillary  bone,  to  describe  this  tooth  as  an 
incisor,  and  the  canines  as  being  absent  in  the  weaponless 
pachyderm.^  The  true  canine  of  the  Anoplothere  be- 
comes, therefore,  from  the  great  breadth  and  low  point  of 

*  Qoodsir,  in  the  *  Report  of  the  British  AssociatioD,*  1838. 

f  The  name  Anoplotherium  {jk  pri?.  9rX«f,  weapon,  h^tn,  beast),  fint  proposed 
in  this  memoir,  has  referenoe  to  the  absence  of  those  natural  weapons,  as  tusks, 
long  and  sharp  canines,  horns,  or  daws,  with  which  other  quadrupeds  hare  been 
supplied. 

V    F 
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the  crown,  very  uliiinwtpriatic  of  the  genua,  aiid  sach  i 
tooth  in  a  pprfect  state  (fig.  1 76)  has  been  diBcovered  i 
the  eocene  freshwater  doposits  at  Binstead  in  the  Isle  c 
Wight. 

Tlie  first  prciiiolnr  chiefly  diffora  in  the  increased  thicl 
nese  and  greater  devclopmont  of  tlie  hosiil  ridge ;  which, 
iu   the  three    larger   succeeding   premolars,   assumes   tfa« 


W^ 


Piji.  177. 


Ijpiwr  amine,  naU  tiw.     Jnr^olAfrtMm  tint  upper  pfcinol«r, 

niHiuiiHi.  /JuAimam   imnidarii 

lile  of  Wigfal. 

cliAracter  of  an  inner  lobe,  and  a  second  lower  ridge  if! 
developed.     Wlien  tiie  crown  of  the  anterior  premolar  ii 
much  worn,  the  enamel  lining  the  valley  between  it  audi 
the  basal  ridge  forma  an  island,  aa  in  the  tooth  the  grindin^l 
surface  of  which  ia  figured  in  cut  177.     This  tooth,  wbicbfl 
is  from  the  freshwater  deposits  at  Seafield  quarry,  Isle  o 
Wight,  indicates  by  its  ai^te  the  smaller  species  of  Anoplo- 
there,  which  Cuvier  ha*  called  An,  secundaritim. 

The   true   molars  are  three   in   number,  on  each 
of  both  jaws  of  the  Jnoplolharium :  tliose  above  have  1at;g 
square  crowns  (fig.  178)  divided  into  an  outer  and  a 
lobe  by  a  volley,  d,   extending  from  the  innjg.  wdfl>  tw^ 
thirds  across,  contracting  as  it  jienetrate 
crosses  its  termination  at  right  ai 
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depression  in  eacli  lobe,  a  h',  coDcave  towards  the  outer  side 
of  thecrown, — this  side  being  im-  j^  17B. 

pressed  by  two  parallel  excava- 
tions, d  d.  The  peculiar  characte- 
ristic of  the  upper  molar  of  the 
Anoplothere  and  that  by  which  it 
may  be  most  readily  distinguished 
from  a  molar  of  the  Paleotherium, 
is  the  large  conical  tubercle  m  at 
the  wide  entry  of  the  valley  8.  ""J^^^  "1^°' ii: 
The  two  points  of  the  outer  con-  "^^  ^'''  »f  Wight, 
tinuous  border  of  the  two  lobee  are  first  abraded ;  a 
double  crescenttc  6eld  of  dentine  is  next  exposed,  with 
a  detached  island  on  the  summit  of  the  internal  cooe; 
this,  afterwards,  from  the  minor  depth  of  the  valley  in 
front  of  its  base,  becomes  blended  with  the  anterior  lobe,  V, 
from  which  also  the  crescentic  enamel  fold  is  first  oblite- 
rated, and  the  pattern  of  the  grinding-surfoce,  which  at 
first  resembled  that  of  the  Ruminant,  is  rednced  to  that 
of  the  Palseothere  (iig.  110)  and  Rhinoceros  (fig.  122)  • 

The  lower  incisors  and  canines  much  resemble  those 
above.  The  molar  series  here,  also,  consists  of  fbnr  pre- 
molars and  three  true  molars ;  to  the  latter  belongs  the 
tooth  discovered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Allan  of  Edinbargh,  in 
the  lower  freshwater  limestone  quarry  at  Biastead,  which 
is  figured  by  Dr.  Buckland,  va  the  '  Annals  of  Philosophy,' 
vol.  X.  (1825),  p.  361,  in  a  brief  memoir  containing  the 
first  announcement  of  the  remains  of  the  peculiar  extinct 
Pachyderms  of  the  Paris  basin  in  the  analogous  basin  of 
eocene    freshwater    depoats   in   Hampshire.      The  tooth 

*  TIm  thm  piDcipal  iligM  (rf  >ttritiiiii  u«  weD  diqiUyed  in  tba  fowil  oppr 
Jaw  «f  ihi  AmtflB^Kitm  aewmmt  from  tha  Hantmutce  g^pwim,  figured  b; 
Cwfa»hd»'n     I  1  Fo««il««,' iW.,  1822,  torn.  iii.  pi  xlri.  (ig.  2. 
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(fig.  179),  which  was  recognised  by  Dr.  Buckland  and 

Fig,  179.  Mr.  Pentland,  as  belonging  to  the  Ano- 

plotheriwn  commune,  is  the  first  of  the 

true  molars. 

These  teeth  consist,  like  those  of  the 

Palacotherium,  of  two  semi-cylindrical 

lobes ;  but  they  are  more  deeply  pene- 

Lowcr  molar  tooth,  nat    Crated  by  narrower  enamel  folds  on  their 
fixe.     AnopMerium   j^^^j,  gjj^   ^j  ^^^  relatively  broader 

commune,       Bmstead,  '  ^^ 

Isle  of  Wight.  transversely,  when  worn  down  to  the 

same  extent,  than  those  of  the  Palasotherium,  as  will  be 
obvious  by  comparing  fig.  179  with  fig.  116.  The  last 
lower  molar  tooth  has  a  third  small  posterior  lobe,  as  in  the 
Ruminants  and  the  Palseotherium. 

A  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  chief  bones  of 
the  skeleton  may  be  obtained  from  the  reduced  view  in  cut 
175.  By  comparing  it  with  cut  109,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  thigh-bone  differs  from  that  (/)  of  the  Palseothere  in 
the  absence  of  the  third  trochanter.  The  fore-part  of  the 
astragalus  of  the  Anoplothere  differs  from  that  of  the 
Palaeothere  in  the  same  way  as  the  astragalus  of  the  Hippo- 
potamus differs  from  that  of  the  Rhinoceros.  The  almost 
equal  bipartition  of  the  fore-part  of  the  bone,  indicates 
that  the  toes  of  the  hind-foot  of  the  Anoplothere  were  in 
equal  number ;  and  the  fossil  specimens  have  shewn  them 
to  be  two  in  both  fore  and  hind  feet,  as  in  the  Ruminants. 
But  the  metacarpus  and  metatarsus,  (m  m^)  instead  of 
consisting  each  of  a  single  '  cannon-bone,'*  were  divided 
lengthwise,  the  two  primitively  separate  bones  continuing 
distinct  throughout  life  in  the  Anoplothere.* 

*  This  condition  of  the  metacarpals  and  metatarsals  has  been  observed  in  the 
exceptional  instance  of  the  existing  African  Moachus  atpiaticus^  and  in  an  ex- 
tinct Ruminant  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  by  Dr.  Falconer,  the  distinguished  cluci- 
dator  of  the  Himalayan  Fossils. 
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Whilst  the  evidence  of  the  Anoplotherium  in  the  eocene 
strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  the  single  specimen  of  a 
molar  tooth  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Allan,  some  doubts  were 
entertained  of  the  accuracy  of  its  assigned  locality.  These 
were,  however,  entirely  dissipated  by  the  subsequent  in- 
teresting memoir  on  the  remains  of  the  Anoplotherium  and 
Palaotherium  in  the  lower  freshwater  formation  of  Bin- 
stead,  near  Ryde,  by  S.  P.  Pratt,  Esq.,  F.6.S.*  I  have 
since  received  many  corroborative  instances  of  different 
species  of  both  these  kinds  of  ancient  Pachyderms,  from 
the  eocene  deposits  in  Hampshire,  of  which  the  teeth 
figured  in  cuts  176, 177,  and  178,  are  examples.f 

To  the  professed  naturalist,  the  following  definitions, 
applied  by  Ouvier  to  the  extinct  Pachyderms  of  the  Paris 
basin,  according  to  the  Linnsean  forms  in  reference  to  ex- 
isting animals,  must  give  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the 
power  of  reconstruction  of  lost  species  by  the  application 
to  their  fossil  remains  of  the  law  of  organic  correlations. 

"  Genus  Anoplotherium. 

Dentes  44.     Serie  continua. 
Primores  utrinque  6. 

Laniarii  primoribus  similes,  cseteris  non  longiores. 
Molares  28,  utrinque  7.     Anteriores  compressi. 
Posteriores  superiores  quadrati,  inferiores 
bilunati. 
Palmse  et  plants  didactylae,  ossibus  metacarpi  et 
metatarsi  discretis,  digitis  accessoriis  in  qui- 
busdam. 
\,  A.  commune.    Statura  Asini  minoris,  caud&  cor- 
poris longitudine,  crassissima,  habitu  elongate 
Lutras.     Verisimiliter  natatorius. 

*  '  Geological  Tnuuactions,*  2Dd  Series,  toI.  iii.  p.  451. 
t  See  '  Geological  TnuiBactions,*  2nd  Series,  yoL  tl  p.  41. 
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2.  A.  seeundarium.  Similis  prsecedenti,  sed  8tatur& 
Suis.*" 
The  common  Anoplothere  was  eight  feet  long,  including 
the  tail,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  without  the  tail ;  the 
bodj  being  about  as  long  as  that  of  a  common  Ass,  but 
less  elevated  from  the  ground ;  the  height  to  the  withers 
being  probably  little  more  than  three  feet.  The  long  and 
powerful  tail  must  have  formed  the  chief  peculiarity  in  the 
living  animaPs  outward  form,  and  must  have  been  of  the 
same  service  to  it  in  swimming,  as  the  tail  of  the  Goypu 
and  the  Otter.  Cuvier  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  ex« 
tinct  aquatic  Herbivore  swam  the  ancient  lakes  of  the 
rising  European  continent,  like  the  Water  Vole  and  the 
Hippopotamus,  in  quest  of  the  succulent  roots  and  stems 
of  aquatic  plants  ;*  but  we  may  pause  and  remark  on  this 
conjecture,  that  the  Anoplothere  possessed  neither  the 
chisel-shaped  incisors  of  the  one  for  gnawing  through  such 
roots  and  stems,  nor  the  great  projecting  tusks  of  the  other 
for  uprooting  and  tearing  them  from  the  soil ;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  small,  equable  and  well-opposed  upper  and  lower 
incisors  would  indicate  that  it  cropped  grass  like  a  horse, 
and  the  close  resemblance  of  the  molars  in  the  pattern  of 
their  grinding  surface  to  those  of  the  Ruminants  and  horse 
tribe,  strengthens  the  probability  that  the  Anoplothere 
came  on  land  to  browse  or  graze. 

The  existence  of  many  destructive  Carnivora  at  that 
early  period  of  Mammalian  life  may  partly  explain  the 
advantage  to  the  Anoplotlierium  commuiie  of  its  power  of 
taking  shelter  in  the  water,  especially  as  it  wanted  the 
means  of  rapid  flight  enjoyed  by  some  of  its  congeners  with 
long  and  slender  limbs — as,  for  example,  the  Anoplotherium 

*  **  II  uUait  done  chcrchcr  Iob  nicinc8  et  Ich  tiges  Bucculentes  des  plantes  aqua- 
tiques/' — Cuv.  loc.  cit.  torn.  iii.  p.  247. 
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gracile.  It  may  be  more  readily  conceded  that  the  Afio- 
plotherium  commwae^  by  virtue  of  its  habits  as  a  swimmer 
and  diver,  was  either  clad  with  a  short  close  smooth  coat 
of  hair  like  the  Gapybara  and  Otter,  or  was  half  naked 
like  the  Hippopotamus.  It  is  very  unlikely,  Cuvier  well 
remarks,  that  the  Anoplothere  should  have  been  impeded 
in  its  swimming  by  long  ears;  the  auricles  were  more 
probably  short,  as  in  the  Hippopotamus^  Gapybara,  and 
other  aquatic  quadrupeds. 

On  the  strength  of  these  analogies,  and  with  the  propor- 
tions demonstrated  by  the  parts  of  the  skeleton,  Guvier  has 
given  the  subjoined  restoration  of  the  outward  form  of  this 
very  remarkable  extinct  Pachyderm. 


Fig,  180. 


Anopiotherium  coiHmune. 
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PACHYDERMA  TA. 


AN0PL0THERI1D£. 


ANOPLOT^ERTIDjE. 


Portion  of  lower  )bw,  Diciobiaic  rtrrisiim.  Eocene  nurl,  Binnead, 


CERVINE  ANOPLOTIIERE.     Dichodune  cervinum. 

Animnl  bIUikI  io  the  genua  Afujcju),    Pratt,  Oral  Tnni.,  Second  Serin,  vol. 

iH.p.4&I. 
Dymbunc  cfrritmm,  Ow«s,  t)eol.  Tnna.  Second  S*ric»,  toL  ti. 

p.  II.    Report  of  Britiih  Auociation, 
1813,  p.  225. 

We  liavc  seen  in  the  foregoing  sections  tliat  the  extinct 
Pacliyderms  of  the  Paris  basin,  besidoa  revealing  fomid 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chitfopoiainus,  tend  towards 
the  ferine  group  of  Mnmnialin,  included  other  gcnem, 
whicli,  in  the  niodifieiitions  uf  Imlh  thi'ir  diiilal  .ind  lo<'o- 
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motive  organs,  deviate  in  another  direction,  and  almost 
complete  the  transition  from  the  Pachydermal  to  the 
Ruminant  order. 

Among  these  genera  the  Dichobvme  of  Guvier  is  the  most 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  posterior  molars  (fig.  181,9?)  1, 
m^  2f  m,  3,)  begin  to  exhibit  a  double  series  of  cusps,  of  which 
the  external  present  the  crescentic  form ;  and  in  one  species 
{Dichoh.  murina^  Guv.,)  the  crescents  are  acute  and  com- 
pressed laterally,  so  that  when  viewed  separately  they 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  teeth  of  a  true  Ruminant.*  In 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  Dichohune  the  penultimate  and  ante- 
penultimate grinders  present  two  pairs  of  cusps,  the  last 
grinder  three  pairs,  of  which  the  posterior  are  small  and 
almost  blended  together,  so  that  when  worn  down  they 
appear  single.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of 
the  ascending  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  Guvier,  who  is  not 
prone  to  exaggerated  expressions,  observes  that  the  IHcho- 
hwMS  prodigiously  resemble  the  young  Musk-deer,  "f* 

This  resemblance  was  well  appreciated  by  Mr.  Pratt,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  interesting  extinct 
British  quadruped  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
section.  The  species,  it  is  true,  is  represented  by  only  a 
single  fragment  of  the  skeleton,  but  this  is  a  characteristic 
one ;  it  consists  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  left  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  with  the  three  true  molar  teeth :  it  was 
found  in  the  lowest  bed  of  the  freshwater  marl  at  Bin- 
stead. 


*  La  position  et  le  nombre  des  pointes  y  (IHekob.)  aont  les  mfimes  qne  dans 
Tespece  prec6dente ;  mais  les  pointes  sont  plus  aigues  etcomprim6es  lat^ralemont, 
ce  que  tend  encore  davantage  a  les  rapprocher  des  molaires  des  Ruminans.-^'  Otr 
Bemens  Fossiles,*  torn.  iii.  p.  64. 

t  Or  cette  dentition,  oette  forme  de  bianche  montante,  cette  grandeur  m^mc, 
rcssemblent  prodigieusement  k  oe  qu^on  observe  dans  les  jeunes  Chevrotains. — 
Ibid.  p.  65. 
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In  the  description  which  Mr.  Pratt  has  given  of  this 
unique  fossil,  figured  in  cut  181,  he  observes,  "  This  jaw  ap- 
pears to  be  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Moschus ;  but  the  loss 
of  the  anterior  portion  renders  it  difficult  to  class  the  fossil 
correctly,  and  the  greater  width  of  the  coronoid  process 
distinguishes  it  from  any  described  species  of  that  order. 
This  circumstance  induced  Cuvier  (to  whom  a  cast  of  the 
specimen  had  been  sent)  to  suppose  it  to  belong  to  the 
genus  Anoplotherium,  and  he  had  named  it  Anoplothsrium 
dicAobunes;    but  as  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the 
structure  of  the  fossil  from  an  examination  of  the  cast,  I 
was  induced  to  compare  the  single  tooth  above  mentioned, 
with  the  specimens  of  the  Paris  Pachydermata  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  also  with  the  jaws 
and  teeth  of  all  the  small  Ruminants  in  the  same  collection. 
This  was  done  with  the  assistance  of  M.  de  Blainville,  who, 
after  the  most  careful  examination,  acknowledged  that  it 
was  impossible  to  decide  positively  without  having  a  more 
perfect  jaw  ;    and  he  was  induced  to  leave  the  specimen 
amongst  the  Pachydermata,  rather  because  Cuvier  had  so 
placed  it,  than  on  account  of  any  decisive  character.     The 
texture  of  the  tooth  approaches,  in  my  opinion,  nearer  to 
the  Ruminants,  while  the  general  form  of  the  jaw  gives 
it  the  character  belonging  to  the  Anoplotherium.     It  is 
therefore  very  desirable  to  procure  more  perfect  specimens, 
that  this  interesting  question  should  be  determined,  as  it 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  teeth  of  two  genera 
so  very  different  should  be  so  closely  allied  in  form.*"* 

After  a  close  comparison  of  the  original  specimen,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society,  with  the  corre- 
.sponding  part  of  the  Moschus  moscli'iferiis^  with  which  it 
agrees    in    nize,    T    find    that    the    grinders    are    relatively 

*  *  Geological  Tnin&Jictions,'  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  453. 
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broader  in  the  fossil,  and  thai  the  last  molar  (m  3)  has  the 
third  or  hindmost  tubercle  distinctly  divided  by  a  middle  lon- 
gitudinal fissure,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Mo8chu8,  The 
grinding  surface  is  less  oblique  in  the  fossil  than  in  the 
Musk-deer  or  any  other  Ruminant ;  and  the  shape  of  the 
coronoid  process  differs  in  a  still  greater  degree  from 
that  of  the  Maschus  and  other  Ruminants,  and  by  its 
superior  breadth  bespeaks  the  Pachydermal  character  of 
the  fossil  in  question. 

These  differences  forbid  its  association  in  the  same  genus 
with  the  Musk-deer.  On  the  other  hand,  we  perceive, 
both  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  the  form  of  the  jaw, 
a  much  closer  resemblance  between  the  Isle  of  Wight 
fossil  in  question  and  the  genus  Diehobune.  But  besides 
being  somewhat  larger  than  the  Dich.  leporinwn^  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  differs  in  form  and 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  true  Anoplotherium.  In 
this  family  (Anoplotheriida)^  however,  Mr.  Pratt's  inter- 
esting fossil  indicates  a  new  species,  which  I  have  referred 
to  the  genus  Dichobuney  under  the  name  of  Diehobune  eer- 
vinum. 

In  cut  181,  the  upper  figure  gives  a  view  of  the  fossil 
from  the  outside ;  the  lower  figure  a  view  from  the  inside, 
with  an  outline  of  the  impression  left  by  the  jaw  upon  the 
matrix :  to  the  right  are  given  the  grinding  surface  of  the 
teeth. 
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Fossil  Elk  (/  Irdandy  Parkinson,  Oigank  Remains,  toI.  iiL  p.  313,  pi. 

XX.  fig.  ii,  (after  Molyneiae,) 
Cervus  IlibemttSf  Dksmarxst,  Mammalogie,  pp.  446,  685. 

Cenms  megaceroty  Hart,  A  Description  of  the  Skeleton  of  the  Fossil 

Deer  of  Ireland,  8yo.  1830. 
FoisH  Datna  of  Ireland,  Hamilton  Smith,  Synopsis  of  the  Species  of 

Mammalia,  Griffith's  Curier,  Sto.,  1827,  p.  306. 
Megaceroi  HibertneuSy  Owbn,  Report  of  British  Association,  1843,  p. 

237. 

Dr.  Molyneux,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  account  of 
the  remains  of  the  Gigantic  Irish  Deer,  and  by  whom  they 
were  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  American  Moose  was 
formerly  common  in  Ireland,  prefaces  his  description  with 
the  following  observation.  ^^  That  no  real  species  of  living 
creatures  is  so  utterly  extinct  as  to  be  lost  entirely  out  of 
the  world  since  it  was  first  created,  is  the  opinion  of  many 
naturalists ;  and  it  is  grounded  on  so  good  a  principle  of 
Providence  taking  care  in  general  of  all  its  animal  pro- 
ductions, that  it  deserves  our  assent.^*** 

The  numerous  and  incontrovertible,  though  marveUous, 
results  of  modem  Palaeontology,  place  in  a  strong  light  the 
danger  of  such  a  '  petitio  principii,^  or  presumption  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  benefits  of  a  good  Providence  are  dis- 
pensed ;  and  the  fallacy  of  the  conclusion  founded  thereon, 
in  the  present  instance,  is  shown  both  by  the  now  well 
determined  diagnosis  of  the  American  Moose,  whose  di- 
mensions were  much  exaggerated  in  the  earlier  notices 
of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  North  American  colonies,-f-  and 
by  the  exact  comparisons  of  the  osteological  characters 
of  the  Megaceros  with  those  of  all  other  known  Cervine 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  ?ol.  xix.  p.  485. 

t  Molyneux  cites  *Jocelyn*s  New  EngUnd  Rarities*  as  the  souree  of  his 
ideas  regarding  the  American  Moose. 
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animals.  The  great  extinct  Irish  Deer  surpassed  the 
largest  Wapiti,  or  Elk,  in  size,  and  much  exceeded  them 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  antlers.  The  pair  first  described 
and  figured  in  the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions,^  measured 
ten  feet  ten  inches  in  a  straight  line  from  the  extreme  tip 
of  the  right  to  that  of  the  left  antler ;  the  length  of  each 
antler  from  the  burr  to  the  extreme  tip  in  a  straight 
line  was  five  feet  two  inches,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
expanded  part,  or  palm,  was  one  foot,  ten  inches  and  a 
half.  Dr.  Molyneux,  after  giving  the  dimensions  of 
the  fossil  head  and  its  noble  attire,  says,  '*  Doubtless  all  the 
rest  of  the  parts  of  the  body  answered  these  in  due  pro- 
portion ;*"  and  he  infers  the  amount  of  the  superiority  of 
bulk  of  the  great  Irish  Deer  over  the  '  fairest  buck '  ac- 
cordingly. 

Recent  discoveries  of  the  entire  skeleton  of  the  Megar 
ceros  have,  however,  shown  that  the  proportions  of  the 
tnink  and  limbs  to  the  vast  antlers  were  not  the  same  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  existing  Deer  best  provided 
with  these  weapons,  but  that  the  antlers  were  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively  larger  in  the  great  extinct  species: 
this,  in  fact,  constitutes  one  of  its  best  characteristics,  and 
involves  other  differences  in  the  form  and  proportions  of 
its  osseous  framework.  One  of  the  modifications  in  the 
skeleton  of  the  Megaceros,  which  relates  to  the  vast  weight 
of  the  head  and  neck,  is  the  stronger  proportions  of  its 
limbs  ;  and  another  and  more  striking  character  is  the  great 
size  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  which  form  the  column 
immediately  supporting  the  head  and  its  massive  append- 
ages. The  extent  of  these  modifications  may  be  appreciated 
by  the  following  dimensions  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Mega- 
ceros, and  of  that  of  the  great  American  Moose  {Alces 
palmata^  var.  Americana). 
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Length  of  the  trunk,  from  the  fint  rib  to  the ) 
end  of  the  ischium  .        .        .     j 

Height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
longest  dorsal  spine     . 

Length  of  fore  leg  from  the  top  of  the  sca- 
pula in  a  straight  line     . 

Length  of  hind  leg  from  the  head  of  the  fe- 
mur in  a  straight  line 

Circumference  of  fourth  cervical  vertebra    . 

Span  of  antlers  between  the  extreme  tips. 

The  Elk,  or  Moose,  differs,  in  fact,  from  the  Megaceros 
more  than  any  other  species  of  Cervtus,  in  the  greater  pro- 
portional length  of  its  Hmbs,^-due  chiefly  to  the  peculiar 
length  of  the  cannon-bones  (metacarpi  and  metatarsi). 

The  first  tolerably  perfect  skeleton  of  the  Megaceros  was 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was  presented  by  the  Duke 
of  Athol  to  the  Edinburgh  Museum ;  the  figure  in  the 
^  Ossemens  Fossiles,^  torn.  iv.  pi.  viii.  is  taken  from  an  en- 
graving of  this  skeleton  transmitted  by  Professor  Jamieson 
to  Baron  Guvier.  Another  skeleton  was  composed  and  set 
up  by  Dr.  Hart,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  from  a  collection  of  bones  found  at  Bathcannon 
in  Ireland,  and  this  is  figured  in  his  ^  Description  of  the 
Skeleton  of  the  Fossil  Deer  of  Ireland.**  A  third  en* 
graving  of  a  foreshortened  view,  by  Professor  Phillips, 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  Megaceros^  from  Waterford,  in 
the  museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  was 
published,  without  description,  by  Mr.  Sunter  of  York ; 
and  this  exhibits  a  more  natural  collocation  of  the  bones, 
than  do  either  of  the  above-cited  figures.  Three  very 
complete  and  well-articulated  skeletons  have  since  been 
added  to  English  collections;  one  of  these  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  another  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum 
at  Cambridge,   and   a  third  in  the  Hunterian  Museum 
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at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  from  which 
I  have  composed  the  figure  engraved  in  cut  182,  and 
which  I  believe  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  port  and 
proportions  of  the  noble  extinct  animal. 

The  antlers  of  the  Megaceros  spring  from  the  extremities 
of  a  strong  transverse  semicylindrical  eminence,  which 
crosses  the  top  of  the  skull  rather  nearer  the  orbits  than 
the  occiput;  the  base  of  each  antler  is  encircled  by  the 
rugged  and  perforated  ridge  or  ring  of  bone  called  the 
*  burr,**  or  '  pearF  (/?),  immediately  above  which  the  beam 
sends  forward  the  first  branch,  or  brow-antler  (Jr),  which 
is  sometimes  simple — sometimes  expanded  and  bifurcate  at 
the  extremity  —  rarely  divided  into  three  points.  The 
beam  or  shaft  (i),  is  usually  subcylindrical,  and  so  con- 
tinues, gradually  enlarging  for  about  one-fourth  the  length 
of  the  entire  antler,  where  it  expands  into  the  broad  and 
massive  subtriangular  plate  of  bone,  called  the  ^palm,** 
which  sends  off  from  six  to  nine,  but  commonly  seven 
branches.  The  first  (J  «),  comes  off  from  the  fore-part,  is 
directed  forwards,  and  usually  inclines  inwards  ;  it  answers 
to  the  *  bezantler '  in  the  Red-deer.  The  next  branch 
is  sent  ofi^,  like  that  in  the  Fallow-deer,  from  the  back  part 
of  the  palm  a  little  above  or  beyond  the  bezantler;  all 
the  remaining  branches,  usually  five  in  number,  are  con- 
tinued from  the  fore-part  and  the  extremity  of  the  palm. 
The  graceful  oblique  twist  commencing  in  the  beam  is 
continued  in  the  palm,  so  as  to  turn  its  convex  surface 
obliquely  forwards  and  downwards,  and  its  concave  sur- 
face upwards,  backwards,  and  with  a  slight  inclination 
towards  that  of  the  opposite  antler,  when  the  head  is  car- 
ried in  the  horizontal  position.  The  longest  branches  are 
usually  the  two  which  come  of}'  beyond  the  bezantler  from 
the  fore-part  of  the  palm  (s);  those  from  the  extremity 
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of  tlie  jialm  (ire  generally  the   shortest,  and   i 
ilirectiun  opposite  to  the  former, 

Caiujjcr*  first  recognJseti  the  wcll-markutl  difibrences  lie- 
Iween  the  Megacoros  and  the  Elk,  in  the  conformation  of 
the  skull.  The  peeuliarly  developed  and  prehensile  upper 
lip  of  the  Elk  is  associated  with  an  unusual  elongation  of 
the  intermaxillarles  and  nasal  apertures,  and  a  shortening  of 
the  nasal  bones ;  hut  tho  skull  of  the  Megaceros  closely  con- 
forms to  that  of  the  ordinary  deer,  and  more  especially  the 
Rein-deer,  as  Cuvier-f  has  pointed  out.  The  dentition  of 
the  Mogaceros  displays  the  ordinary  Ruminant  type,  vit. : 
i.  g,  p.  3-3.  «»■  J-3^32:  that  is,  there  are  eight  incisors 
in  the  lower  jaw,  and  six  molars  on  each  side  of  hoth  Jaws, 
the  first  three  being  premolars,  the  last  three  true  molars. 
There  arc  no  canines  or  their  rudiments  retained  in  either 
sex. I  The  subjoined  figure  of  Iht;  first  true  molar  (fourth 
of  the  series,    counting  back-  /i,.  1H3. 

wards,)  in  the  upi>er  jaw,  well 
illustrates  the  peculiar  charac- 
tei'  of  the  grinding  surface  of  ' 
the  molar  tee  til  in  a  Ruminant 
<|nadruped ;  the  body  of  the 
tootli  is  divided  into  two  lobes 
(ft,  6,)  placed  one  in  front  of 
the  other,  with  the  inner  side 
convex,  the  outer  side  conoavo 
or  sinuous  from  a  slight  convexity  at  the  middle  part. 
Each  lobe  is  subdivided  by  a  vertical  cleft,  e,  lined  by 
enamel  and  bent,  with  its  convexity  turned  towards 
the    inner    aide    and    its    concavity    towards    the    outer 


*  Han  Acta  Ac«d.  PeUxipol.  iL  p,  25fl.  +  Op.  dt.  p.  78, 

;  Tlw  wo  Mterinr  inciun  of  ihe  under  j«w  repKinil  ibe  lower  cluiinpi  of  ihe 

hoiK.  bnl  there  u.  no  m.llinniU  of  upper  ol11iM^  u  thow  htr  in  Ihc  Rtd-deer 

nnd  Reut'dcFr. 
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side  of  the  tooth.  The  concavities  and  convexities  are 
reversed  in  the  grinders  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  snm- 
mit  of  each  lobule,  or  division  of  the  lobe,  thus  pre- 
sents a  crescentic  figure,  and,  when  worn  by  mastica- 
tion, exposes  a  body  of  dentine  (od^  id^)  with  a  raised 
border  of  enamel,  coated  thinly  by  cement.  The  cres- 
centic fissures  (e,  e)  between  the  lobules,  are  filled  partly 
by  cement,  partly,  in  the  recent  Ruminant,  by  masticated 
food  ;  and  when  the  tooth  is  much  worn,  they  are  divided 
from  each  other,  and  separately  inclosed  by  a  crescentic 
island  of  enamel:  the  entire  circumference  of  the  com- 
plex molar  being  also  invested  by  a  coat  of  enamel  and  a 
thinner  layer  of  cement. 

In  the  Megaceros  the  inner  lobules  (id)  are  thicker 
transversely  than  in  the  Aurochs,  the  crescentic  enamel 
islands  are  narrower  and  more  simple,  and  the  cemental 
cavity  of  each  is  continued  into  the  other  until  a  later 
period  of  attrition.  In  the  Elk,  the  central  crescents  inter- 
communicate for  a  still  longer  period,  and  the  crown  of  the 
molar  is  cleft  by  a  crucial  incision.  There  is  a  small 
accessory  column  (d)  at  the  internal  interspace  of  the  lobes 
of  the  tooth  in  both  A  Ices  and  Megaceros^  which  is  not  pre- 
sent in  the  Rein-deer  ;  but  it  is  confined  to  the  base  of  the 
fissure,  not  developed  to  such  a  length  as  in  the  molars  of 
the  Aurochs  and  other  Bovida.  With  regard  to  the  pre- 
molars, which  may  be  compared  to  a  single  lobe  of  the 
true  molars,  the  central  crescentic  island  of  enamel  is 
more  complex  than  in  the  Aurochs,  the  inner  border 
forming  a  fold  near  its  back  part  which  extends  to  the 
outer  border.  Tn  the  lower  jaw  the  first  and  second  pre- 
molars are  relatively  larger  and  more  complex  than  in  the 
Aurochs.  T  have  been  hnl  into  these  details  on  account 
of  the  close  correspondence  in   size  between  the  teeth  of 
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the  Megaeeros  and  those  of  the  large  fossil  Bovine  quad- 
rupeds. The  differences  may  seem  slight,  but  they  are 
constant  and  serve  to  distinguish  the  species :  they  deter- 
mine, for  example,  the  fossil  fragment  of  the  upper  jaw 
with  the  molar  teeth  from  Kent^s  Hole,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  fragment  has  been  reduced  to  its  present 
form  by  the  teeth  of  the  extinct  Hyana^  to  belong  to  the 
Cervus  niegaceros^  and  thus  establish  the  high  antiquity  of 
that  extinct  species. 

The  great  proportional  size  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  of 
the  Megaeeros  has  been  already  noticed  :  the  atlas  appears 
like  a  second  occipital  bone,  but  exceeds  that  cranial  verte- 
bra in  breadth.  The  extraordinary  development  of  the 
muscular  part  of  the  neck  is  indicated  by  the  massive  pro- 
cesses, especially  of  the  five  vertebrae  which  follow  the 
axis ;  and  the  thick  full  neck,  which  is  so  characteristic  a 
feature  in  the  Stag,  must  have  been  still  more  remarkable 
in  the  living  Megaeeros.  The  cervical  vertebrae  of  the 
female  were  one  third  smaller  than  in  the  male.  The 
dorsal  vertebrae  are  thirteen  in  number,  and  the  anterior 
ones  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  spinous  processes 
(fig.  182,  d)  which  gave  attachment  to  the  elastic  ligaments 
supporting  the  hea<l :  those  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
dorsals  rise  to  a  foot  in  height. 

The  six  lumbar,  the  sacral,  and  the  caudal  vertebrae, 
closely  agree  with  those  parts  in  the  existing  Deer.  The 
sternum  consists  of  seven  bones,  including  the  xiphoid;  they 
become  broader  and  flatter  to  the  sixth,  which  measures 
five  inches  across. 

The  bones  of  the  extremities  more  resemble  those  of  the 
Bein-deer  than  the  Elk,  but  are  relatively  stronger  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length  than  in  any  existing  species  of 
Cervus.     In  fig.  182,  $o  is  the  scapula  or  blade-bone;   A, 
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the  humerus  or  arm-bone ;  rrf,  the  radius  or  bone  of  the 
fore-arm  :  u^  the  olecranon  or  process  of  the  ulna,  answering 
to  the  bone  of  the  elbow,  and  which  in  Ruminants  is  anehy- 
losed  to  the  radius  ;  mc,  is  the  metacarpal  or  cannon-bone 
of  the  fore-leg  ;  ^A  1,  2,  3,  the  three  toe-bones  or  phalanges 
of  the  hoof. 

In  all  Deer,  besides  the  two  toes  corresponding  to  the 
third  and  fourth  in  the  pentadactyle  foot, — the  metacarpals 
of  which  are  blended  together  to  form  the  cannon-bone, 
whose  bifurcate  lower  end  supports  the  two  hoofe  or  divi- 
sions of  the  cloven  foot, — there  are  rudiments  of  the  second 
and  fifth  toes,  which  appear  externally  as  the  two  small  pos- 
terior supplemental  hoofs,  ds.  In  the  Bein-deer  both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  rudimental  metacarpals  of 
these  abortive  toes  are  present  in  the  skeleton,  the  interme- 
diate part  being  absent.*  I  have  recognised  the  upper  end 
of  the  metacarpal  of  the  inner  or  second  rudimental  toe  in 
a  collection  of  the  bones  of  a  Megaceros  carefiilly  removed 
from  subturbary  shell-marl  near  Limerick.  They  are  slender 
pointed  styles,  about  three  inches  in  length ;  articulated 
to  the  bone  formed  by  the  confluent  trapezoid  and  os 
magnum,  and  to  a  rough  surface  on  the  inner  and  posterior 
angle  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cannon-bone  :  a  more  exten- 
sive rough  surface  on  the  outer  and  posterior  angle  would 
indicate  that  the  proximal  end  of  the  fifth  or  outer  meta- 
carpal had  likewise  existed,  and  of  larger  size,  in  the  perfect 
skeleton. 

The  intermediate  parts  of  both  rudimental  metacarpals 
are  wanting,  as  in  the  Rein-deer ;  but  the  phalanges  suj)- 
porting  the  small  spurious  hoofs  have  been  recovered,  and 
are  represented  in  fig.  182.  The  middle  phalanx  is  subcom- 
pressed,  square,    about   an    inch    in    lengtli  ;     the   ungual 

•  Cuvior,  loc.  cit.  p.  10. 
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phalanx  longer,  rough,  and  rounded  at  the  end :  there  are 
two  strong  sesamoids  behind  each  division  of  the  distal  end 
of  the  cannon-bone.  In  the  Elk  the  upper  end  of  the  inner 
supplemental  metacarpal  is  not  an  inch  in  length  ;  but  the 
lower  end  of  the  metacarpal  of  each  of  the  spurious  hoofs  is 
two- thirds  the  length  of  the  cannon-bone.  In  the  hind 
leg  of  iig.  182,  /  marks  the  femur  or  thigh-bone ;  t^  the 
tibia  or  leg-bone ;  c,  the  calcaneum,  heel-bone  or  hock ; 
m  ty  the  metatarstts  or  hind  cannon-bone  ;  d  8,  the  spurious 
hoofs.  Both  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  cannon-bones  are 
much  less  deeply  indented  longitudinally  in  the  Megaceros 
than  in  the  Bein-deer. 

Molyneux,  who  knew  the  Moose  of  North  America 
only  by  the  vague  and  exaggerated  notices  of  Jocelyn, 
but  who  had  seen  the  antlers  of  the  Swedish  Elk,  accu- 
rately points  out  the  difference  between  them  and  those 
of  the  Megaceros  in  their  much  smaller  size,  in  the  great- 
est expansion  of  the  palm  being  nearest  the  head,  and 
'^the  smaller  branches  not  issuing  forth  from  both  edges 
of  the  horns,  as  in  aurs^  but  growing  along  the  upper  (an- 
terior) edge  only/^*  To  these  differences  must  be  added 
the  absence  of  the  brow-antlers  in  the  Elk,  and  the  great 
breadth  and  subdivision  of  the  branch  answering  to  the 
bezantler,  which,  in  the  Elk  (fig.  192),  forms  rather  a 
division  of  the  palm. 

The  antlers  of  the  great  Wapiti  differ  from  those  of  the 
Megaceros  in  having  no  palm,  the  cylindrical  figure  prevail- 
ing throughout  all  the  ramifications.  The  Bein-deer  differs 
in  the  superior  length  and  ramification  of  the  brow-antlers 
(fig.  1 97),  and  in  the  greater  length  and  different  mode  of 
branching  of  the  beam,  which  is  smooth  and  subcompressed. 
But  the  male  Bein-deer  is  that  existing  species  in  which 

*  Loc.  cit  p.  503. 
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the  relative  size  of  the  antlers  to  the  body  comes  nearest  to 
the  peculiar  proportions  of  those  appendages  in  the  Mega- 
ceros. 

The  brow-antler,  and  the  expansion  of  the  beam  into  a 
palm,  brings  the  Megaceros^  as  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith 
first  showed,  into  that  group  of  the  Cervine  family  to 
which  the  Fallow-deer  belongs, — this  species  being,  perhaps, 
the  nearest  existing  representative  of  the  gigantic  extinct 
species;  but  in  the  Fallow-deer,  (fig.  191)  all  the  branches 
above  the  bezantler  {hz)  are  sent  oflP  from  the  posterior  mar- 
gin and  end  of  the  palm,  while  in  the  Megaceros  they  are  all, 
with  one  exception,  sent  off  from  the  anterior  and  terminal 
margin.  The  brow-antler  (Jr)  in  the  Fallow-deer  is  always 
simple,  cylindrical,  and  pointed ;  in  the  Megaceros  it  is 
often  expanded  and  sometimes  bifurcate  at  the  end,  but 
never  so  long  or  so  ramified  as  in  the  Rein-deer.  With 
justice,  therefore,  might  Cuvier,  who  had  pursued  the  com- 
parison of  the  antlers  througli  all  the  known  species  of  Deer, 
afiirm  that  "  the  inspection  of  the  head  and  antlers  alone  of 
the  '  Cerf  k  bois  gigantesqnes '  suffices  to  assure  us  that  it 
is  an  extinct  animal,  like  the  long-headed  Rhinoceros,  the 
little  Hippopotamus,  the  Elephant  with  long  tusk-sockets, 
and  the  gigantic  Tapir,*  whicli,  if  they  belong  to  known 
genera,  are  not  the  less  unknown,  as  species,  on  the  actual 
surface  of  the  earth."  "f" 

In  fact,  the  antlers  of  the  great  Irish  Deer,  combining 
some  of  the  characters  of  those  of  the  Elk,  the  Rein-deer, 
and  the  Fallow,  with  others  peculiar  to  themselves,  compel 
the  zoologist,  guided  by  the  principles  so  admirably  wrought 
out  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  J   for  the  subgeneric  ar- 

•  Now  known  ns  the  still  more  extraordinary  Dinoihere,  of  which  not  only  the 
species  but  the  genus  has  passed  away, 
t  Op.  cit.  p.  82. 
X  Griffith's  Cuvier,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  1»J7. 
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rangement  of  the  extensive  and  diversified  species  of  the 
great  Linns&an  genus  CervuSy  to  regard  the  subject  of  the 
present  section  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  subgenus,  for 
which  the  term  Megaceros^  originally  applied  by  Dr.  Hart 
as  the  ^  nomen  triviale^  of  the  extinct  species,  may  be 
retained,  as  indicative  of  the  most  striking  and  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  antlers,  viz.,  their  great  proportional 
size. 

The  weight  of  the  skull  and  antlers  of  the  Megaceros  in 
the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Loudon,  is 
seventy-six  pounds  avoirdupoise :  that  of  the  skull  and 
antlers  of  the  specimen  in  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  is 
eighty-seven  pounds,  avoirdupoise.  The  average  weight  of 
the  skull,  without  the  horns  or  lower  jaw,  is  five  pounds 
and  a  quarter.  From  the  identity  of  texture  of  these 
enormous  cranial  weapons  with  those  of  the  Deer-tribe,  and 
from  the  development  of  the  burr  at  the  base,  we  may 
infer  that  the  large  bloodvessels^  shown  by  their  impres- 
sions to  have  been  spread  so  richly  over  the  surface  of  the 
antlers  during  the  period  of  growth,  were  ultimately  oblite- 
rated, and  that  the  antler,  then  losing  its  vitality,  was  un- 
dermined by  the  absorbent  process,  and  cast  off.  Such 
shed  antlers,  showing  the  characteristic  convex  surface  of 
the  detached  base  beneath  the  burr,  have  been  frequently 
found  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Hart  has  noticed  them  in  his  tract 
above  cited,  and  the  base  of  one  in  the  British  Museum  is 
figured  in  cut  194.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the 
growth  and  shedding  of  the  antlers  of  the  Megaceros, 
obeyed  the  same  periodical  law  as  do  those  of  all  existing 
deer :  but,  when  we  reflect  that  between  sixty  and  seventy 
pounds'  weight  of  osseous  matter  was  annually  thrown  out 
by  the  carotids  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  we 
may  well  exclaim,  with  Bedi,  ^'  Maxima  profectb  admira- 
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tiono  dignum  est  tantam  molem  ramorum  tarn  brevi  tem- 
pore quotannis  rcnasci  et  crescere/'  * 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  antlers  were  subject  to  the 
periodical  variations  of  size  and  form  which  occur  in  the 
existing  species  of  Deer,  and  which  Mr.  Bell  has  illustrated 
at  pp.  400  and  404  of  the  '  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,'' 
in  the  instances  of  the  Bed-deer  and  Fallow-deer. 

A  corresponding  suite  of  antlers  of  the  Megaceros  from 
their  first  appearance  in  the  young  animal,  has  not  yet  been 
recovered,  the  smaller  and  simpler  specimens  probably  not 
attracting  the  same  attention  as  the  larger  antlers.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  desirable  that  such  specimens  should  be 
collected  and  preserved  whenever  they  may  be  met  with. 
The  three  best-marked  varieties  which  have  come  under  my 
notice,  and  which  appear  to  indicate  progressive  epochs  in 
the  age  of  the  animal,  are  those  of  which  figures  are  sub- 
joined. 


Fig,  184. 


Fiq.  185. 


Fig.  18G. 


Mfqactros  Ilihemictu, 


•  '  Expcrimcnta  circa  res  divereas  naturales,'  12mo.,  1675,  p.  156.  The  wondtr 
of  the  great  Italian  jjliysiologist  was  excited  ]>y  the  companitively  ii 
phenomena  in  the  Kcd-decr,  which,  in  the  cuwvho.  of  about  ten  wwbI 
ita  antlers,  weighing  about  four  and  twenty  pounds. 
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The  first  (fig.  184)  which  apparently  corresponds  with 
the  state  of  the  antlers  at  the  fourth  year  in  the  Fallow- 
deer,*  is  five  feet  in  length,  and  fourteen  inches  across  the 
palm :  it  presents  a  simple  cylindrical  and  pointed  brow- 
antler  {hr) ;  a  short  and  simple  bezantler  (bz) ;  the  hind 
branch  ahnost  straight,  and  only  two  long  branches  from  the 
fore-part  of  the  palm,  which  terminates  in  three  short 
straight  obtuse  points,  the  middle  being  the  longest.  The 
second  figure  (fig.  185)  shows  an  expansion  and  flattening 
of  the  brow-antler,  an  elongation  of  the  bezantler  and  of  the 
anterior  branches  of  the  palm,  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
three  terminal  points  into  branches :  the  total  number  of 
branches  being  eight.  The  length  of  the  antler,  following 
the  curve,  is  six  feet ;  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  palm 
fifteen  inches.  This  form  of  antler  corresponds  with  that 
at  the  fifth  year  in  the  Fallow-deer.  In  the  third  figure, 
(fig.  186,)  the  brow-antler  is  expanded  and  bifurcate  ;  the 
bezantler  is  likewise  expanded  and  divided  into  two  points, 
but  this  is  a  very  rare  variety.  It  is  shown  on  the  right 
side  in  a  pair  of  antlers  in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  and  in 
both  antlers  of  the  remarkably  fine  skeleton  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society.  The  palm  is  much  increased 
in  breadth  and  sends  off  six  branches  besides  the  posterior 
one,  the  number  of  points  in  this  antler  being  eleven.  The 
length  of  the  antler  following  its  curve,  is  seven  feet ;  the 
breadth  of  the  palm  thirty  inches.  Such  an  antler  would 
indicate  the  Megaceros  to  have  reached  the  prime  of  its 
age,  like  the  'crowned  Hart'  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year.  The  antlers  of  the  Megaceros,  which  retain  the 
same  expanse  of  palm  with  shorter  branches,  especially  the 
tenninal  ones,  have  probably  belonged  to  older  animals 
wbtfa  the  r^todnotive  foroe  was  on  the  declme. 

•  *^»*»V  QldtiiWMli/  p.  404,  the  middle  6gure. 
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The  dimensions  given  may  be  regarded  as  the  average 
size  of  antlers  having  the  characters  above  described  :  the 
palm  is  most  subject  to  variation  in  regard  to  its  breadth, 
the  two  antlers  of  the  same  pair  rarely  agreeing  in  this 
respect.  In  one  pair,  showing  the  second  character  de- 
scribed, I  have  seen  the  right  antler  with  a  palm  twelve 
inches  broad,  and  the  left  with  one  sixteen  inches  broad.  Id 
a  pair  in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  showing  the  third  cha- 
racter, the  left  palm  is  nineteen  inches  across,  the  right 
twenty-three  inches;  but  the  palm  sometimes  attains  the 
breadth  of  three  feet.  When  circumstances  have  favoured 
such  unusually  full  development  of  the  antlers,  it  is  some- 
times associated  with  modifications  which  increase  the 
strength  of  the  supporting  beam.  There  is  an  example  of 
this  kind  in  the  skull  and  antlers  of  a  noble  Megaceros 
which  are  fixed  over  the  entry  to  the  hall  of  the  ancient 
Manor-house  of  Kjiowle,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent :  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  basal  ridge  or  '  burr  "*  is  sixteen  inches  ; 
a  strong  ridge  is  developed  from  the  whole  under  part  of 
the  beam,  and  is  continued  into  a  short-pointed  snag, 
above  which  the  beam  begins  to  expand  into  the  palm. 

Having  noticed  the  principal  varieties  of  the  antlers  of 
the  Megaceros  depending  upon  age  or  individual  peculi- 
arities, I  may  briefly  advert  to  the  facts  which  elucidate  the 
relation  of  the  antlers  to  the  sex  of  the  great  extinct  Cer- 
vine animal.  In  the  existing  species  of  the  Deer-tribe,  the 
frontal  furniture  is  peculiar  to  the  males,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Rein-deer,  and,  occasionally,  the  Elk ;  natural- 
ists were  therefore  interested  in  ascertaining  whether  the 
Megaceros  pushed  its  affinity  to  those  large  existing  species 
by  the  development  of  antlers  in  the  female  sex. 

Mr.  Maunscll,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  D**-  **— *  ^'^^arip- 
tive  of  the  discovery  of  numerous  remains  n 
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in  sliell-iniirl  at  Riithcauuou,  '''J''  ""■ 

observes  that  "of  eight  heads 
whicli  we  found,  none  were 
wiltiout  antlers ;  the  variety 
in  character,  also,  was  such 
H£  to  induce  me  to  imagine, 
that  possibly  the  females 
were  not  devoid  of  these  ap- 
pendages." • 

Cuvier  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  he  thought  that 
the  Megaceros  in  this  re- 
spect might  resemble  the 
Rein-deer.  To  this  conclu- 
sion, also.  Dr.  Hart  is  much 
disposed  to  subscribe,  from 
having  observed  that  ttiese 
parts  presented  diflfe fences 
in  size  and  strength,  which 
appear  not  to  be  dependant 
on  difference  of  age ;  and  he 
cites  an  example  of  the  sknll  of  the  Megaceros,  with  teeth 
much  worn  down,  in  which  tho  nntlers  were  less  expanded 
and  one-sixth  less  than  those  belonging  to  an  evidently 
younger  individual,  and  which,  therefore,  ho  concluded 
might  not  unlikely  bo  the  male,  and  the  older  specimen 
the  female.  But  in  all  Deer,  the  antlers,  when  the  animal 
has  passed  its  prime,  begin  to  be  shorn  of  those  fair  pro- 
portions that  characterise  the  vigour  of  life  ;  and  the  di- 
minished size  of  the  antlers  of  the  aged  skull  of  the  Mega- 
ceros  in  Trinity  College,  shows  that  their  development  in 

*  ■  DcKri|iUDn  n(  ihv  Skcklou  ef  tbi'  Fosiil  Dert  u{  IrvUuid,  (Vmu  m 
Iff  Jotai  Hart.  *c.  Bia.  1830,  p,  li. 
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the  extinct  Deer  followed  the  same  laws  which  govern  the 
succession  of  the  antlers  in  the  existing  species. 

The  first  direct  evidence  on  this  point  was  adduced  by 
Professor  Phillips,  who,  in  reporting  on  a  donation  to  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  by  G.  L.  Fox,  Esq.,  of  a 
rich  collection  of  remains  of  the  Megaceros  from   near 
Waterford,  states ;  ^'  There  is  among  the  specimens  the 
head  of  a  female  without  horns.*"*     I  owe  chiefly  to  the 
kind   interest   which   the    Earl   of  Enniskillen   has    been 
pleased  to  take  in  the  researches  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent work,  the  opportunity  of  examining  three  skulls  of 
the  Megaceros,  which,  evidently  mature  by  their  size  and 
state  of  dentition,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  pedestal  or 
place  whence  antlers  could  have  been  shed,  must  be  con- 
cluded to  have  belonged  to  the  female  sex.     One  of  these 
is  the  subject  of  cut  187. 

They  very  nearly  equal  in  length  the  skull  of  the  male ; 
but  the  occipital  bones,  and  especially  the  condyles,  are 
smaller,  the  transverse  eminence  at  the  back  part  of  the 
frontal  is  wanting,  and  in  its  place  there  rises  a  longitu- 
dinal prominence  (fig.  188,  a,)  from  the?  posterior  half  of 
the  frontal  suture,  like  the  median  prominence  in  the  skull 
of  the  Giraffe.  The  supraorbital  foramen  is  as  large  as  in 
the  skull  of  the  male  ;-f"  the  preorbital  vacuity  (fig.  187,  6,) 
is  somewhat  larger  than   I    have   usually  found  it  in  the 

♦  'Report  of  the  Yorkshire  PhiloBophical  Society/  1«3G. 

f  Dr.  Hart,  in  his  description  of  the  bkeleton  of  the  Megaceros,  says  (p.  19) 
"  There  is  a  depression  on  each  side  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  antler  and  over  the 
orbit  caiMible  of  lodging  tht;  last  joint  of  the  thumb,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the 
hiiperciliary  hole,  hii^go  enough  to  give  passage  to  an  artery  proportioned  to  the 
bize  of  the  antler/^  This  foramen,  Iiowever,  is  equally  large  in  the  female.  1 
have  injected  tlic  skull  of  a  Fallow-deer  with  the  antlers  *  in  velvet;'  they 
were  supplied  by  two  hirge  bnuiches  sent  oflf  from  the  external  temporal  ar- 
tery, where  it  {Kisses  l>chind  the  orbit:  doubllais,  the  arteriei  of  the  antlers  had 
M  little  connection  with  the  cavity  of  tb      tjj^ft  te  wagmM  petfeistlon  in  the 
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mitlerei]  sox.  The  cervical  vertohrtt;  are  of  nearly  equal 
length  with  those  in  the  male,  but  are  less  by  one-third  in 
breadth,  iind  the  dorsal  spines  are  one-third  shorter ; 
these  modi  Heat  ions  obviously  relate  to  the  uon-development 
of  the  antk'rs  in  the  female  sex. 

Is  there  any  evidence,  it  may  bo  asked,  that  the  Me- 
gaceros  coexisted  with  the  human  race,  or  that  its  ex- 
tinction was  the  result  of  man's  hostility  i  Dr.  Molyneux* 
says  that  Its  extinction  in  Ireland  has  occurred  "  so  many 
ages  past,  as  there  remains  among  ns  not  the  least  record 
in  writing,  or  any  manner  of  tradition,  that  makes  so  much 
as  meutiou  of  its  name :  as  that  most  laborious  encgnirer 
into  the  pretended  ancient,  but  certainly  fabnloiis,  history  of 
this  country,  Mr.  Roger  O'Flaherty,  the  author  of  Opy^ia, 
has  lately  informed  me." 

Tlie  term  sketch  in  the  romance  of  the  Niehelungen, 
written  in  thu  13th  century,  and  there  applied  to  one  of 
the  beasts  slain  in  a  great  hunt  a  few  hundred  years  hefore 
that  time  in  Germany,  lias  been  cited  by  Gofdliiss,  and 
subsequently  by  other  naturalists,  as  probably  signifying 
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the  Mega4:ero8^  juai  as  the  *hall)-wolf'  of  the  same  *  Lied/ 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  Hyana. 

The  total  silence  of  Gccsar  and  Tacitus  respectiDg  such 
remarkable  animals,  renders  their  existence  and  sabseqaent 
extirpation  by  the  savage  natives  a  matter  of  the  highest 
improbability ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land  that  '^  the  authority  of  the  same  romance  would 
equally  establish  the  actual  existence  of  giants,  dwarfs,  and 
pigmies,  of  magic  tnmcaps — the  using  of  which  would 
make  the  wearer  become  invisible — and  of  iire-dragonSy 
whose  blood  rendered  the  skin  of  him  who  bathed  in  it  of 
a  homy  consistence,  which  no  sword  or  other  weapon  could 
penetrate/' 

Some  appearances  in  the  bones  themselves  of  the  Me- 
gaceros,  and,  perhaps,  an  undue  confidence  in  the  vague 
statements  of  their  discovery,  with  remains  of  the  existing 
deer,  hog,  and  sheep,  in  peat  bogs,  have  led  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Gigantic  Deer  existed  within  the  time  of  man. 
Dr.  Hart  citea  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  a  human  body 
in  gravel,  under  eleven  feet  of  peat,  soaked  in  the  bog-water, 
which  wjis  in  good  preservation,  and  completely  clothed  in 
antique  garments  of  hair,  which,  it  had  been  conjectured, 
'  might  be  that  of  our  fossil  animal.''  But  if  any  Megaccros 
had  perished,  and  left  its  body  under  the  like  circumstances, 
its  hide  and  hair  ought  equally  to  have  been  preserved. 
Except,  however,  the  solitary  instance  of  fat  or  adipocerc 
in  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  bones  discovered  by  Archdeacon 
Maunsell,  not  a  particle  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal 
seems  ever  to  have  been  found.  Dr.  Hart  conceives  that 
"  more  conclusive  evidence  on  this  cjuestion  is  derived  from 
the  appearance  exhibited  by  a  rib,  in  which  he  discovered 
an  oval  opening  near  its  lower  edge,  with  the  margin  de- 
])ressed  on  the  outer,  and  raised  on  the  ii  Aml  round 
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Fitj.  in.o. 


Perforated  rib  of  the  Megaceros,  from  Hart^s  Memoir. 

which  there  is  an  irregular  effusion  of  callus/'*  "This 
opening/'  he  says,  "appears  evidently  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  which  did  not  pene- 
trate so  deep  as  to  cause  the  animates  death,  but  which 
probably  remained  fixed  in  the  opening  for  some  length 
of  time  afterwards;  in  fact,  such  an  effect  as  would  be 
produced  by  the  head  of  an  arrow  remaining  in  a  wound 
after  the  shaft  was  broken  off." — Op.  cit.  p,  29. 

But  a  conical  arrow-head,  with  a  base  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter, sticking  in  a  rib  with  its  point  in  the  chest,  must 
have  pierced  the  contiguous  viscera,  and,  rankling  there, 
have  excited  rapid  and  fatal  inflammation.  The  evidence 
of  the  healing  process  in  the  bone,  would  rather  show  that 
the  instrument  which  pierced  the  rib,  had  not  been  left 
there  to  impede  the  operations  of  the  '  vis  medicatrix 
naturse.'  A  pointed  branch  of  the  formidable  antler  is  as 
well  suited  to  inflict  such  a  wound,  as  the  hypothetical 
arrow ;  and  if  the  combative  instincts  of  the  rutting  Stag 

*  Dr.  Hart^8  *  Description,*  &c^  p.  21.    Dr.  Ilart  gives  the  following  analysis 
by  Dr.  Stokes  of  the  rib  of  a  Mcgaceros : — 

Animal  matter 42*87 

Phosphates,  with  a  tnoe  of  filiate  of  lime  43*45 

Carbonate  of  Imw 9*14 

Ozidef 1*02 

Silica M4 

Water  and  km 2*38 

10000 


t. 
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riglitly  indicate  the  circumBtancoB  under  which  the  wound 
of  the  Megaccrofl  was  inflicted,  they  wonid  be  those  which 
licirt  accord  with  the  actual  evidence  of  recovery  from  it. 

The  Earl  of  Enniakillen  has  transmitted  to  me  Bpecimeim 
of  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  of  the  Megaceroe  diseased  with 
exostoais ;  and  there  is  in  his  Lordship's  collection  a  lower 


■rthn  Mrifivmi,  from  nhi'll-mnri,  Irrliind. 


jaw  of  the  same  extinct  spccicH,  from  which  a  larjfe  part  of 
the  outer  wall  has  exfulinted,  prolxibly  in  consequence  of 
(I  blow  received  in  combat  at  the  rutttng-season ;  a  con- 
Kiilerablo  amount  of  new  irregular  osseous  matter  has  been 
fonued  to  replace  the  lost  [mrtion  of  hone.  Cut  190 
(rives  a  figure  of  this  iiitercMting  example  of  primtcval 
disease, 

To  my  eniiuirics  as  to  the  places  whence  the  nuincrooH 
Kpccimens  of  the  Mcgneeros  which  1  h:tve  examined  in 
travelling  through  tmth  North  and  South  of  Ireland,  had 
been  obtained,  the  reply  was  umially  from  such  or  such  a 
bog ;  but  I  met  with  no  person  who  had  seen  them  in  the 
|)eat  itself.  1u  every  cose  where  more  definite  information 
wan  afforiled  by  ;ui  eye-witness  of  their  discovery,  it  np- 
{>eared  that   the  antlers  iind  btnie.H  hitd  been  dug  out  of 
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the  lacustrine  shell-marl  beneath   the   peat  or  bog  earth. 
The   most   instructive   and   precise   account   of  the   situ- 
ation in  which  the  remains  of  the  Megaceros  have  been 
found  in  Ireland,  is  contained  in  the  ^  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,^ vol.  xxxiv.  p.  122,  in  a  letter  A'om  Mr.  James 
Kelly,  dated  Downpatrick,  Dec.   22nd,  1725.     He  says, 
"  For  the  first  three  feet  we  met  with  a  fuzzy  kind  of  earth, 
that  we  call  moss,  proper  to  make  turf  for  fuel ;  then  we 
find  a  stratum  of  gravel  about  half  a  foot ;  under  which, 
for  about  three  feet  more,  we  find  a  more  kindly  moss, 
that  would  make  a  more  excellent  fuel ;  this  is  all  together 
mixed  with  timber,  but  so  rotten  that  the  spade  cuts  it  as 
easily  as  it  does  the  earth.     Under  this,  for  the  depth  of 
three  inches,  we  find  leaves,  for  the  most  part  oaken,  that 
appear  fair  to  the  eye,  but  will  not  bear  a  touch.     This 
stratum  we  find  sometimes  interrupted  with  heaps  of  seed, 
which  seem  to  be  broom  or  furze  seed  ;  in  other  places  in 
the  same  stratum  we  find  searweed,-  and  other  things  as 
odd  to  be  at  that  depth.     Under  this  appears  a  stratum  of 
blue  clay,   half  a  foot   thick,  ftilly   mixed   with   shells; 
then  appears  the  right  marl,  commonly  two,  three,  or  four 
feet  deep,  and  in  some  places  much  deeper,  which  looks 
like  buried  lime,  or  the  lime  that  tanners  throw  out  of 
their  lime-pits,  only  that  it  is  fully  mixed  with  shells, — 
such  as  the  Scots  call  'fresh-water  wilks.'     Among  this 
marl,  and  oflen  at  the  bottom  of  it,  we  find  very  great 
horns,  which  we,   for  want  of  another  name,  call  '  Elk- 
horns.^     We  have  also  found  shanks  and  other  bones  of 
these  beasts  in  the  same  place.^^ 

The  head  and  antlers,  described  and  figured  by  Molyneux 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions^  for  1697,  lay  about  five 
feet  under  ground :  ^^  the  first  pitch  was  of  earth,  the  next 

H    H 
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two  or  three  feet  of  turf,  and  then  followed  a  sort  of  white 
marl,  where  they  were  found.*' 

Dr.  Buckland  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Weayer, 
that  the  bones  and  antlers  of  the  Megaceros  wliich  were 
found  in  the  bog  of  Kilmegan,  near  Dundrum,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  *'  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  peat  between 
it  and  a  bed  of  shell-marl,  resting  upon,  or  being  merely 
impressed  in  the  marl,  which  is  composed  of  a  bed  of  fresh- 
water shells,  from  one  to  (ive  feet  thick,  and  must  have 
been  formed  while  the  bog  was  a  shallow  lake."*' 

The  first  specimen  of  the  Megaceros  discovered  in 
England  consisted  of  a  skull  and  antlers  dug  from  the 
depth  of  six  feet  out  of  a  peat-moss  at  Cowthorpe,  near 
North  Dreighton,  in  the  county  of  York.* 

Mr.  Parkinson  refers  the  beams  of  two  antlers  found  in 
the  till  at  Walton  in  Essex,  on  account  of  their  large  size, 
to  the  Great  Irish  Deer ;  and  I  have  obtained  more  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  Megaceros  from  the  same  newer 
pliocene  stratum,  by  inspection  of  the  collection  of  fossils 
belonging  to  Mr.  Brown  of  Stan  way,  in  which  is  pre- 
served, not  only  the  large  round  beam,  but  the  cliarac- 
teristic  brow-antler  and  part  of  the  palm,  as  far  as  where  it 
has  expanded  to  a  breadth  of  ten  inches.  The  length  of 
the  brow-antler  is  five  inches  and  a  half,  but  its  extremity 
is  broken  off".  Mr.  Brown  has,  also,  obtained  from  the  same 
freshwater  formation  on  the  Essex  coast,  the  entire  lower 
jaw  of  the  Megaceros. 

The  base  of  an  antler  as  large  as  that  of  the  Megaceros 
has  been  dredged  up  from  the  oyster-bed  at  Happisburgh, 
already  referred  to  as  famous  for  the  numerous  teeth  of  the 
Mammoth  which  it  has  yielded. 

Bemains  of  the  Megaceros  found  eight  feet  and  a  half 

•  Phil.  Trails.  1740\  vol.  xlir.  pL  L  li^.  «- 
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below  the  surface  of  a  peat-bog  at  Hilgay,  Norfolk,  are 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Whickham  Flower, 
F.G.S.  Antlers  of  the  Megaceros  have  been  disinterred 
from  the  marl  or  gravel  beneath  peat-bogs  in  Lancashire. 

The  formerly  unique  skeleton  of  the  Megaceros  in  the 
Museimi  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was  obtained  from 
a  formation  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  Mr.  E.  Forbes, 
Prof,  of  Botany  in  King^s  College,  London,  informs  me  is  a 
white  marl,  with  freshwater  shells  found  in  detached 
masses,  occupying  hollows  in  the  red  marl ;  which  red  marl, 
by  the  proportion  of  marine  shells  of  the  species  found  in 
the  neighbouring  seas,  is  referable  to  the  newer  pliocene 
period.  The  cervine  fossils  have  never  been  met  with  in 
the  marine  or  red  marls  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  only  in 
the  white  marls  occupying  the  freshwater  basins  of  the  red 
marl ;  and  from  the  position  of  the  beds  containing  the 
remains  of  the  Megaceros,  Prof.  Forbes  concludes  that  this 
gigantic  species  must  have  existed  posterior  to  the  elevation 
of  the  newer  pliocene  marl,  which  is  probably  continuous 
with  the  same  formation  in  Lancashire  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Clyde,  forming  a  great  plain,  extending  from  Scot- 
land to  Cheshire,  and  now  for  the  most  part  covered 
by  the  sea.  The  geographical  features  of  the  dry  land,  the 
seat  of  those  lakes  in  which  the  remains  of  the  Megaceros 
are  most  commonly  found,  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have 
undergone  much  change  since  the  time  of  its  extinction. 

Fragments  of  the  huge  antlers  and  other  remains  of  the 
Megaceros  have  been  discovered  in  some  of  the  ossiferous 
caverns  in  England.  A  characteristic  specimen,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  was  obtained  by  Mr.  M'Encry  from 
Kent^s  Hole  ;  it  consists  of  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  both 
series  of  molar  teeth;  it  precisely  corresponds  with  the 
same  parts  in  the  skull  of  a  Megaceros  firom  Ireland. 

H   H  2 
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Thus  the  evidence  of  the  former  existence  in  England  of 
the  gigantic  extinct  Deer,  though  less  striking  and  abundant 
than  in  Ireland,  is  complete,  and  of  greater  value,  inasmnch 
as  it  establishes  the  contemporaneity  of  that  species  with 
the  Mammoth,  Rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct  Mammalia 
of  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  newest  tertiary  fresh- 
water fossiliferous  strata. 


Fiij.  191. 


Fig,  1 92. 


Autlcr  of  Fallow  Doer. 


Antler  of  Elk. 


BTHONOYIXlCKnoS  MPJiL JKVB. 


STRONG  YLOCEROS  SPEL^US.     Gigantic  Round- 
ant  I  ercd  Peer. 


The  bnse  of  au  antler,  equalling  in  dimonsions  tliat  of  the 
largest  Megaceros,  has  been  fonnd  fossil  and  partly  gnawed 
hj-  Hyienas,  in  the  cavern  of  Kent's  Hole  near  Torquay. 
This  fragment  (fig.  193),  fifteen  inches  in  circumference, 
differs  from  the  antler  of  the  Megaeeros  (fig.  191)  in  send- 
ing off  the  hezantler  (62)  at  a  shorter  distance  from  the 
hron-'antlcr  (ir),  and  in  the  heam  diminishing  in  size  and 
preserving  the  cylindrical  figure  above  the  origin  of  the 
bezantler,  by  wliicb  it  may  be  inferred  that  tlie  species  so 
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represented  belonged  to  the  round-antlered  section  of  the 
Cervine  genus,  (Elaphine  group  of  Col.  H.  Smith,)  and 
to  which  section  the  subgeneric  name  Strongyloceros  may 
be  applied.  The  existing  species  in  this  group  which  most 
nearly  approaches  in  size  the  extinct  one  indicated  by  the 
present  fossil,  is  the  great  Wapiti  Deer  of  Canada  {Cervus 
strongyloceros^  Schreber,  Cervus  Canadensisy  Brisson);  but 
the  fossil  differs  from  those  antlers  of  the  Wapiti  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  in  the  greater  distance  between 
the  brow-antler  and  bezantler.  Cuvier,  however,  figures 
some  specimens  which  resembled  the  fossil  in  this  respect. 

Such  a  fragment  of  an  antler  as  the  one  from  Kent^s 
Hole  here  described,  though  it  be  sufficient  to  determine 
the  great  Deer,  of  which  it  once  formed  part,  to  have  been 
not  only  distinct  from  the  Megaceros,  but  to  have  belonged 
to  a  distinct  subdivision  of  the  cervine  genus,  does  not 
permit  a  satisfactory  determination  of  its  specific  distinc- 
tion from  the  largest  existing  species  of  its  own  subgenus  : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  affords  as  Httle  ground  for  as- 
serting its  specific  identity  with  them,  and,  from  analogy, 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  a  distinct  species,  which, 
therefore,  I  propose  to  indicate  as  the  Cervus  [Strongy- 
loceros) sj>el/rus. 

If  the  trunk  and  limbs  bore  the  same  proportions  to 
the  head  and  antlers  as  in  the  Wapiti  and  Bed-deer,  as 
most  probably  they  did,  the  species  indicated  by  this  re- 
markable fragment  of  antler  must  have  been  the  most 
gigantic  of  our  extinct  English  Cervine  animals. 

'J'he  fragment  of  the  lower  jaw  (fig.  195)  indicates 
clearly  a  Cervine  animal  with  a  head  larger  than  that  of 
the  Megaceros  :  this  fragment  shows  a  depth  of  jaw  of  two 
inches  and  a  half  below  the  second  true  molar,  but  has 
belonged  to  an  immature  animal,  which  had  \  the 
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last  deciduous  molai^,  a  m,  nor  had  fully  acquired  the  second 
true  molar,  m  2.  Sufficient  of  the  crown  of  this  tooth  has 
risen  above  the  gum  to  show  that  it  had  not  the  accessory 
column  at  the  base  of  the  outer  interspace  of  the  two  lobes, 
as  in  the  Megaceros  and  the  large  Bovine  Ruminants ;  but 
that  it  resembled  the  Wapiti  and  Bed-deer,  both  in  the 
absence  of  that  colunm,  and  in  its  presence  in  the  first  true 
molar,  m  1.  The  last  deciduous  molar  shows  the  same 
large  proportional  size  of  the  third  lobe,  which  charac- 
terises this  tooth  in  all  Ruminants,  and  distinguishes 
it  from  the  last  true  molars.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
this  fragment,  which  is  also  from  Rentes  Hole,  and  has 
apparently  been  fractured  by  the  teeth  of  Hyaenas,  be- 
longed to  another  individual  of  the  same  great  species  of 
Bound-antlered  Deer,  to  which  I  have  referred  the  base 
of  the  antler  above  described. 

Whether  this  species  be  identical  with  the  fossil  Cervus 
giganteus  of  M.  Robert,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the 
Cenms  HihemuSy  and  discovered  associated  with  the  Hyaena 
and  Mammoth  in  the  ferruginous  beds  at  Cussac,  Haute 
Loire,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

/^.  195. 
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Fragment  of  imder  jaw,  \  oat.  nie.    {StnmgjiUioero%  speUeut  f)    Kent*t  Hole. 


RUMINANTIA. 


Fouil  nntlet  of  RcJ  Pwr.     Allutiiun.  Irelnnil, 


CERVUS  (STRONG YLOCEROS)  ELAPHUS. 
Rotl-deer. 


Cerf  irmblalJ.'  au  cnf  ordinaire,     CuvIiH,  0«Mmtn«  FoMilcn,  4lo.  1823,  tinil. 

p,  91i. 
Klapliui/onilii,  II.  V.  Mevbh,  PaUeolngio,  Hvo.  IB33,  p.  91. 

Fuuit  Stay  ami  Deer,  llueKL*ND,  Rtliquke  Diluvittiuc,  paiiim. 

Red  Deer,  Cmna  Etaphut,  Owen,  Keport  ofBriliah  AiMciatlon.  1043,  p. 


Ti[E  most  common  fossil  remains  of  the  Dter-tribe  are 
those  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  distinjruished  from  the 
same  jiarts  iu  the  species  Cervux  Etapkui,  whieh  most 
abounded  in  tho  forests  of  England  until  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  still  enjoys  a  kind  of  wild  life,  by  virtue  of 
strict  protecting  laws,  iu  tho  mountains  of  Scotland. 

The  oldest  stratum   in  Britain  yieliliny   evidence  < 
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Cenms  of  the  size  of  the  Red-deer,  is  the  red-crag  at 
Newboume.  More  conclusive  evidence  of  the  specific 
character  of  tliis  sized  Deer  is  aflforded  by  antlers  as 
well  as  teeth  and  bones,  and  these  attest  the  existence  of 
the  Cervus  Elaphus  through  intermediate  formations,  as 
the  newer  freshwater  pliocene,  and  the  mammoth  silt  of 
ossiferous  caves,  up  to  the  growth  of  existing  turbaries  and 
peat-bogs.  I  found  remains  of  this  round-antlered  Deer 
in  all  the  collections  of  Mammalian  fossils  from  the  fluvio- 
marine  crag,  and  more  recent  freshwater  and  lignite  beds  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex.  Similar  remains  have  been 
obtained  from  the  lacustrine  deposits  in  Yorkshire;  the  head 
with  antlers  two  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  figured  by 
Knowlton  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1746, 
pi.  i.  fig.  2,  was  dug  out  of  a  bed  of  sand  in  the  river 
Rye,  in  the  East  Riding  of  that  county.*  Hopkins  trans- 
mitted the  sketch  of  an  antler  of  a  large  Red-deer  to  the 
Royal  Society,  which  is  figured  in  vol.  xxxvii.  No.  422,  of 
the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  The  terminal  branches 
of  the  crown  are  broken  off,  yet  the  length  of  the  antler  is 
thirty  inches;  the  circumference  of  the  base  ten  inches, 
and  the  length  of  the  brow-antler  sixteen  inches  and  three 
quarters.  This  was  drawn  out  of  Ravensbarrow  Hole  ad- 
joining Holker  Old  Park,  Lancashire,  by  the  net  of  a 
fisherman,  in  1727.  *'The  tide  flows  constantly  where  it 
is  found,  and  the  land  is  very  high  near  it.*" — lb.  p.  267. 
The  antlers  attached  to  the  head  of  the  Stag  found  beneath 
a  peat-moss  in  the  same  county,  and  figured  by  Leigh  in 
his  ^  Natural  History  of  Lancashire,^  attest  an  animal  of 
equal  size,  each  antler  measuring  forty  inches  in  length. 
Mr.  Gale  records  the  discovery  of  antlers  of  a  Red-deer, 
with  a  brow-antler  nine  inches  long,  found  by  the  workmen 

*  8m  alto  T«Bm and  Biid,  ^Gtology  of  Tozkshire,'  4to.  pi.  17. 
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in  driving  a  drain  to  a  lead-mine,  about  nine  yards  deep 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  Lathill  Dale,  near  Bake- 
well,  Derbyshire.     The  antlers,  with  other  bones,  were  in 
"  a  sort  of  soft  coarse  clay,  or  marl,  interspersed  with  little 
petrified  balls  or  pellets  of  the  same  kind  of  substance  as 
the  tuft.****  *    Mr.  Barker  subsequently  narrates  that  "  some 
men  working  in  a  quarry  of  that  kind  of  stone  which  in  this 
part  of  Derbyshire  we  call  *  tuft,'  at  about  five  or  six  feet 
below  the  surface  in  a  very  solid  part  of  the  rock,  met  with 
several  fragments  of  the  horns  and  bones  of  one  or  different 
animals.****     The  antlers,  wlien  worked  out  of  the  surround- 
ing matrix,  proved  to  be  those  of  a  '  crowned  Hart,**  in 
which   the   summit  or  sur-royal  expands  and  radiates  a 
number  of  short  snags  from  a  funnel-shaped  cavity,  large 
enough  to  contain  a  thrush's  nest,  whence  the  park-keepers, 
Mr.  Barker   says,   call  them   *  throstle-nest  horns.'*      The 
following  were  the  dimensions  of  the  fossil  antler  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  one  of  a  recent  Red-deer. 


Circumference  at  the  insertion  into  the  skull 

Length  of  lowest  (brow)  antler 

Length  of  entire  horn         .... 


Fossil. 

Recent. 

Ft     In. 

Ft.     In. 

0       9i 

0       7 

1       2 

1       0 

3       3i 

2       7it 

The  locality  in  Derbyshire  where  these  remains  were 
found  is  Alport,  in  the  parish  of  Youlgreave. 

Mr.  Okes  makes  mention  of  the  discovery,  at  about  half 
a  mile  eastward  of  the  town  of  Chatteris,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, in  a  stratum  of  clay,  underlying  peat-moss,  "  of  part  of 
the  horns  of  a  species  of  Deer,  measuring  two  feet,  and,  in 
circumference  at  that  end  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
skull,  ten  inches.'**      This,  Mr.  Okes  concludes  "  from  its 

*  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xliii.  p.  2G6.  Tuft  is  a  deposit  from  calcareous  waters  on 
their  exposure  to  air,  usually  containing  portions  of  plants  incnuted  with  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  it  is  called  by  modem  Virologists,  when  it  is  ponmii '  tufii,*  and 
when  solid  '  travertin/  t  lb.  vol.  Ixxv,  ]         * 
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magnitude,  must  evidently  belong  to  the  celebrated  extinct 
species  found  in  Ireland,'^  viz.  the  Megaceros  Hibemicus. 
Near  the  spot  where  these  fossils  were  found,  part  of  a 
Mammoth'^s  skull  with  two  grinding-teeth  was  exhumed 
from  the  same  stratum  of  diluvial  clay.  The  dimensions 
above  given  do  not,  however,  exceed  those  of  the  ancient 
Bed-deer  exhumed  in  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire ;  whilst 
the  basal  circumference  of  the  antler  of  the  Megaceros  is 
commonly  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  the  large  antlers  from  Chatteris 
were  remains  of  the  Cervus  Elaphus^  when  it  existed 
under  circumstances  which  favoured  the  full  development 
of  its  specific  characters. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  Jabez  Allies,  Esq,  of  Lower 
Wick,  near  Worcester,  with  sketches  of  nearly  equally 
fine  antlers  of  the  Red-deer,  of  the  discovery  of  which  he 
has  given  the  following  account  in  the  Worcester  Journal^ 
October  3rd,  1844. 

"  At  the  southward  part  of  the  cutting  across  the  mea- 
dow at  Diglis,  near  this  city,  for  the  Severn  Navigation 
Lock,  several  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  found,  namely : 
— At  the  depth  of  about  twenty  feet  in  the  alluvial  soil 
portions  of  small  trees,  bushes,  and  hazel-nuts,  intermingled 
with  fragments  of  stags-horns  and  bones;  and  a  little 
nearer  to  the  river  southward,  at  the  depth  of  about 
twenty-five  feet,  the  relics  of  an  oak-tree ;  and  still  nearer 
the  river,  at  the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet,  a  great  num- 
ber of  bones  of  the  deer  kind,  and  of  small  short-homed 
cattle  and  other  animals,  together  with  fragments  of  Roman 
urns  and  pans  of  red  earth,  and  a  piece  of  Samian  ware ; 
and  a  little  nearer  to  the  river,  at  the  depth  of  about  thirty 
feet,  the  homB  and  part  of  the  skull  of  a  large  Stag ;  but 
whether  it  is  of  the  Elk  kind,  or  of  what  other  species,  I 
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have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain :  and  alongside  of  the 
latter  relic  was  part  of  the  under  jaw  of  a  horse ;  an  antler, 
probably  of  the  red-deer ;  and  also  the  greater  part  of  a 
fine  Roman  urn  of  a  dark  colour. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  there  was  an  ancient  dyke  at 
the  spot,  and  that  the  rill  of  water  which  ran   into  the 
Severn  having   in  ages  past  been   diverted   into   another 
channel,  the  dyke  became  gradually  filled  up  by  the  allu- 
vium which  is  occasionally  deposited  upon  the  plains  by 
the  floods  of  the  river,   and  thereby  all  the  relics  were 
buried  at  the  great  depth  at  which  they  lay ;  and  in  proof 
of  this,  the  stratum  on  which  they  rested  was  muddy  grit, 
such  as  we  find  at  the  bottom  of  water-courses.     It  would 
have  taken  an  immense  time  for  these  relics  to  have  been 
buried  upon  the  surface  of  a  level  plain  at  the  depth  they 
were,  for  I  have  shown  in  my  before-mentioned  work  that 
the  alluvium  upon  the  level  plains  on  the  borders  of  the 
Severn    has   only  accumulated   about    four  feet   since   the 
Roman  time.'*'' 

Mr.  Allies  informs  me  that  a  cohi  of  Marcus  Aurclius 
was  found  at  the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet,  just  by  where 
the  south  gates  of  the  lock  stand.     The  antlers  of  the  large 
Stag,  of  which  I  received  figures,  have  the  expanded  and 
branched  summits  characteristic  of  the  '  crowned  Hart  :** 
the  breadth  of  this  cxj)an8ion   is  not  less   than    eighteen 
inches ;  the  total  length  of  the  antler,  in  a  straight  line, 
is  two  feet.     That  of  a  second  antler  is  two   feet  seven 
inches.      Mr.  Dixon,   of  W(»rthing,  has  found  antlers   of 
Red-deer,  with  Roman  and  British  antiquities,  in  the  super- 
ficial deposits  at  Sclsey  and  Uracklesham.     An  almost  en- 
tire skeleton  of  a  large  Cervus  Elaphua  has  been  found  in 
sand  several  feet  beneath  tlio  presenf  '    '  "'f  the  Ouse,  in 
the  Lewes  levels. 
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Many  large  antlers  of  Red-deer  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Gladdish  in  the  freshwater  sandy  deposits  above  the  chalk 
at  Gravesend. 

Antlers  and  bones  of  the  Red-deer  are  found  associated 
with  remains  of  the  Mammoth  and  Rhinoceros  in  the  firesh- 
water  deposits  at  Brentford,  Rugby,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  and  in  that  of  the  Severn.  Morton  has  figured 
such  antlers  in  his  'Natural  History  of  the  County  of  North- 
ampton f  and  a  very  fine  fossil  antler,  wanting  the  sum- 
mit, has  been  acquired  by  the  Uritish  Museum,  (No. 
16,081,)  from  the  collection  of  Miss  Baker  of  Northampton. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  account  of  tlie  fossils  from  the 
Hya^na-cave  at  Kirkdale,  says  of  the  fragments  of  horns 
of  Deer,  '^  One  of  these  resembles  the  horn  of  the  common 
Stag  or  Red-deer,  the  circumference  of  the  base  measuring 
nine  inches  and  three  quarters,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
our  largest  stag.  A  second  measures  seven  inches  and 
three  quarters  at  the  same  part,  and  both  have  two  antlers 
that  rise  very  near  the  base."'*  "  No  horns  are  found  en- 
tire, but  fragments  only,  and  these  apparently  gnawed  to 
pieces^  like  the  bones;  their  lower  extremity  nearest  the 
head  is  that  which  has  generally  escaped  destruction ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  portion  of  all  the  horns  I  have 
seen  from  the  cave  shows,  by  the  rounded  state  of  the  base, 
that  they  had  fallen  off  by  absorption  or  necrosis,  and  been 
shed  from  the  head  on  which  they  grew,  and  not  broken 
off  by  violence.'***  With  respect  to  the  horns  so  shed, 
the  author  afterwards  remarks,  ''  It  is  probable  that  the 
hyaenas  found  them  thus  shed,  and  dragged  them  home 
for  the  purpose  of  gnawing  them  in  their  den ;  and  to 
animals  so  fond  of  bones,  the  spongy  interior  of  horns 
of  this  kind  would  not  be  unacceptable.     I  found  a  frag- 

*  *  BdiquBe  DiluTiaoac,*  p.  1 9. 
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ment  of  stages  horn  in  so  small  a  recess  of  the  cave,  that 
it  never  could  have  been  introduced,  unless  singly  and  after 
separation  from  the  head  ;  and  near  it  was  the  molar  tooth 
of  an  elephant.^  * 

Similar  fragments  of  shed  antlers  of  the  Bed-deer,  asso- 
ciated with  others  referable  to  the  Megaceros  and  the  ^eat 
Sirongyloceros^  have  been  found  in  Kent's  Hole  at  Torquay ; 
they  all  show  the  effects  of  gnawing,  and  indicate  that  all 
the  three  species  of  Deer  co-existed  in  England  with  the 
Hysena  and  other  extinct  camivora  at  that  remote  period. 

In  Ireland  the  remains  of  the  CervtM  Elaphw  have  been 
frequently  found  associated,  as  in  the  lacustrine  marls  of 
Yorkshire,  with  the  Megaceros ;  but  the  most  abundant 
specimens  occur  in  the  still  more  recent  turbary  and  allu- 
vial deposits  of  that  island.  The  fine  crowned  antler,  one 
of  a  pair  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  Boyne  at  Drogheda, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Sir  Philip  Egerton, 
(fig.  196,)  measures  thirty  inches  in  length,  and  sends  oflT  not 
fewer  than  fifteen  snags  or  branches.  Many  instances  of 
the  discovery  of  remains  of  the  Red-deer  in  the  morasses 
and  the  lacustrine  marls  beneath  peat-mosses  of  Scotland, 
have  been  recorded,  and  the  chain  of  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  species  of  Deer  in  I^ritain,  from  the  pliocene 
tertiary  period  to  the  present  time,  seems  to  be  unbroken. 
This  at  least  is  certain,  that  a  Deer,  undistinguishable  by 
the  characters  of  its  enduring  remains  from  the  Cerrma 
Elaphus^  CO- existed  with  the  Megaceros,  the  spelaean 
Hysena,  the  tichorhine  Rhinoceros,  and  the  Mammoth,  and 
has  survived,  as  a  species,  those  influences  which  appear  to 
have  caused  the  extinction  of  its  gigantic  associates,  as  well 
as  of  some  smaller  animals,  for  example  the  Trogontherium^ 
the  Lagomys^  and  the  still  more  diminutive  PcUaospalcuD. 

Kcliquw  DiluviansB,*  p.  32. 
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Antlen  of  Boin-den,  from  ffilney  Hoor,  E>M  Derebon]. 
CERVUS  TARANDUS.     Rem-deer. 


For  the  first  ^ood  evidence  of  remains  of  the  Rein-deer 
in  ibis  island  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Bartlett  of 
Pljmotith,  who  tiangmitted  to  me  the  subjoined  account 
of  their  discovery,  together  with  the  characteristic  drawings 
hj  the  oocompliabed  nAtaralist  and  artist  therein  mentioned. 

"The  aknll  and  hoinenu,  of  wliich  the  accompanying 
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drawings  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  are  representations, 
were  found  by  me  some  time  since  during  some  researches 
made  with  the  Rev.  II.  F.  Lyte  in  a  cavern  in  the  lime- 
rock   of  I  Jerry  head,    Devon.     The  skull  was  at   a  ^^reat 
depth  below  the  original  floor  of  the  cave,  and  was  lying  in 
an  aluminous  silt,  and  buried  beneath  a  block  of  limerock 
many  tons  in  weight,  which  had  no  doubt,  subsequently  to 
the  deposit  of  the  skull,  fallen  from  the  roof  on  it.      Not 
quite  so  deeply  buried,  but  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  block 
by  a  calcareous  cement,  I  found  the  other  bone,  the  hume- 
rus.   No  bones  of  any  kind  were  associated  with  them,  and 
although  the  lower  jaw  and  horns  of  the  skull  were  wanting, 
yet  no  fragment  of  bone  or  organized  calcareous  matter 
was   near  or  anywliere  around  :  the  tooth  fell  from   the 
skull  on  taking  it  up.    They  were  in  a  dry  situation,  and 
about    forty  feet   perpendicular  from   the  opening  of  the 
cave,  which  is  situated  in  the  side  of  a  precipitous  hill 
about  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.**** 

The  fragment  of  the  skull   (fig.  1J)8)  showed  the  places 
from  which  the  antlers  had  been  recently  shed,  and,  by  their 
proximity  to  the  occij)ital  ridge,  determined  the  identity 
of  tlui  fossil  with  the  Cervus  tarandus.     In  the  Fallow  and 
Red-deer,  as  in  all  other  recent  cervine  species  correspond- 
ing in   size   with   the  fossil,   the   antlers  sj)ring  from   the 
frontal  bones  nearer  the  orbits  and  further  from  the  occi- 
put.    The  extinct    Cervus  (iuettardi   most  resembles    the 
Rein-deer  in  the  position  of  the  antlers  ;  but,  besides  the 
smaller  size  of  the  skull,  the  antlers  rise  a  little  further 
from  the  occiput.     The  precise  agreement  of  the  fragment 
of  the  skull,  of  the  molar  tooth,  and  of  the  humerus,  in 
size  and  form,  with  those  parts  in  the  Rein-deer,  verifies 
the  inference  froni  the  characteristic  position  of  the  antlers, 
as  to  the  species  t(»  wliich  thu  fossils  beloDif. 
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More  recognisable,  — 
though  perhaps  not  more 
decisive,  evidence  of  the 
Cervus  tarandua,  ie  af- 
forded hy  the  discovery  of 
a  fragment  of  the  skull 
with  tho  antlers  attiiched, 
beneath  a  peat-mosu  in  a 
small  moor  at  East  Bil- 
ney,  near  East  Dereham, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
A  drawing  of  these  ant- 
lers,   transmitted     to     me     Cruium  oC  Bun-itm.  Birrr-liad  r«n,  Dfnn. 

by  0.  B.  Rose,  Esq.,  is  engraved  in  cut  197.  The  cha- 
racteristic branched  brow-antler,  though  the  terminal  forks 
are  broken,  measured  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  length; 
tlie  length  of  the  beam  from  the  burr  to  the  fractured 
extremity,  was  thirty  one  inches  in  a  straight  line;  the 
breadth  of  the  os  frontia  at  the  rise  of  the  horns  was 
three  inches.  These  specimens  correspond  with  that  variety 
of  the  antlers  in  the  Ilein-deer  which  is  represented  in  figs. 
13  and  20,  pi.  iv.  torn.  iv.  of  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles.' 

A  single  mutilated  antler,  retaining  thirty-fivo  inches 
of  the  beam,  with  seven  inches  of  the  brow-antler,  twelve 
inches  of  the  bezantlcr,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
expansion  or  palm  at  the  tractnred  end  of  the  beam, 
was  hkcwisc  discovered  at  the  same  place.  Both  these 
specimens  show  the  smooth  subcompressed  character  of  the 
beam  and  branches  peculiar  to  the  antlers  of  the  Rein-deer 
amongst  the  existing  species  of  Cervus. 

The  remauis  of  the  quadrupeds  found  in  the  lacustrine 
shell-marls  of  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  all  belong 
to  species  wlucli  now  inhabit,  or  arc  known  to  have  been 
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indigenous  in  Scotland.  "  Several  hundreds,"  he  observes, 
''have  been  procured  within  the  last  century,  from  five  or 
six  small  lakes  in  Forfarshire,  where  shell-marl  has  been 
worked.*"  Those  of  the  stag  {Cervus  elaphus)  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  if  the  others  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  abundance,  they  will  follow,  according  to  Mr. 
Lyell,  nearly  thus :  Ox,  Boar,  Dog,  Hare,  Fox,  Wolf,  and 
Cat ;  the  Beaver  is  the  rarest.  A  pair  of  Deer  s  horns  of 
large  size,  and  with  fine  antlers,  together  with  two  metar 
carpal  bones,  "  so  deeply  grooved  as  to  appear  like  double 
bones,"  were  dug  up  out  of  a  marl-pit  beneath  five  or  six 
feet  of  peat-moss,  on  the  margins  of  the  Loch  of  Marlee.  In 
the  same  place  were  found  the  remains  of  the  Beaver  noticed 
at  p.  194.  Mr.  Neill,  who  has  recorded  both  these  disco- 
p-  199.  veries,  says,  with  regard  to  the  deeply-grooved 
leg-bones,  "  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Dr. 
Barclay,  that  they  were  probably  the  metatarsal 
bones  of  the  great  species  of  Deer,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
Beaver,  and  to  have  become  extinct  much  about 
the  same  period  with  that  animal.''*  If  the 
Megaceros  Ilihemicus  be  the  species  here  referred 
to,  the  character  of  the  deep-grooved  meta- 
carpal bone  will  not  at  all  apply  to  it,  since 
the  median  longitudinal  groove  is  wider  and 
shallower  on  both  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the 
metacarpals  and  metatarsals  in  the  Mega^eros 
than  in  any  other  species  of  Deer ;  the  Rein- 
deer is  most  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  the 
grooves,  especially  the  posterior  one  of  the  meta- 
Motatarsalof   ^j^j-sus.      I   will   not  Venture    to   pronounce,  in 

Rein-decr,     \  ' 

nat. size.  Fens,    the  abscnco  of  the  sj)Ocimens,  and  of  any  know- 

Jaraicson's  Edinburgh  IMiilo&ophical  Journal,*  "*       "'19,  p.  183. 
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ledge  of  the  characters  of  the  associated  horns,  whether 
the  cervine  remains  referred  to  by  Mr.  Neill,  belonged  to 
the  Bein-deer ;  but  I  subjoin  a  6gure  of  a  metatarsal 
bone,  precisely  corresponding  with  that  of  the  existing 
Bein-deer,  which  bone  was  found  at  the  depth  of  five  feet 
in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire. 

Dr.  Flemmg*  cites  a  pair  of  Deer^s  horns  found  in  a  marl- 
pit  at  Marlee,  which,  from  their  superior  size  and  palmed 
form,  were  supposed  to  be  the  horns  of  the  Elk-deer ;  and 
he  refers  to  a  donation  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
^M)y  the  Hon.  Lord  Dunsinnan,  of  a  painting  in  oils  of  the 
head  and  horns  of  an  Elk  found  in  a  marl-pit,  Forfarshire,*" 
and  adds :  *^  Whether  these  two  examples  from  marl-beds 
should  be  referred  to  the  Fallow-deer,  or  the  Irish  Elk, 
may  admit  of  some  doubt,  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
belong  to  the  former.'^  The  superior  size  of  the  palmed 
antlers  militates  against  their  reference  to  the  ordinary 
Fallow-deer ;  and  the  observation  of  the  deeply-grooved 
metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones,  from  the  same  marl  deposit, 
renders  it  desirable  to  compare  the  specimens  and  the  oil- 
painting  with  the  large  palmed  varieties  of  the  antlers  of 
the  Rein-deer  figured  by  Cuvier  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
*'  Ossemens  Fossiles,^  4to.  1823,  pi.  iy.  figs.  11,  18,  and  16. 
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Of  this  species  as  an  aboriginal  one,  coeval  with  the 
Red-deer  and  Megaceros  in  Great  Britain,  I  have  no  de- 
cisive evidence  from  actual  observation  of  characteristic 
fossil  or  semifirasil  remains.  The  portions  of  palmated 
antlers  and  teeth  from  the  peat-moss  at  Newbury,  noticed 

*  -  HiHoiy  of  Britiih  Animak,*  8to.,  1828,  p.  26. 
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in  my  Report  on  British  Fossil  Mammalia,  accord  in  size 
with  the  Fallow-deer ;  but  more  perfect  specimens  and 
decisive  evidence  of  this  species  are  desirable,  even  firom 
that  comparatively  recent  deposit. 

In  the  large  cave  of  Paviland,  on  the  Glamorganshire 
coast,  Dr.  Buckland  found,  with  remains  of  Mammoth, 
Rhinoceros,  Hyana,  &c.,  "deer  of  two  or  three  species,'' 
and  "fragments  of  various  horns,  some  small,  others  a 
little  palmated.'^*  The  same  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
latter  are  referable  to  Rein-deer  or  Fallow  arises,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  palmated  fragments  from  Newbury. 

Of  the  teeth  of  deer  found  fossil  in  the  cave  at  Kirk- 
dale,  Dr.  Buckland-|-  specifies  the  smallest  as  being  nearly 
of  the  size  and  form  of  those  of  a  Fallow-deer. 

Portions  of  jaws  and  teeth  occur  in  Mr.  Green's  col- 
lection of  fossib  from  the  blue  clay  and  lignite  beds  at 
Bacton,  which  accord  in  size  and  figure  with  those  of  the 
Fallow-deer :  but  such  specimens  are  far  from  yielding 
satisfactory  grounds  of  identification.  Dr.  Fleming,!  how- 
ever, considers  that  the  evidence  on  which  the  claims  of  the 
Fallow-deer  to  be  regarded  as  an  indigenous  animal  are 
founded  is  far  from  doubtful.  He  quotes  Lesly,  (De  Or. 
Scot.  p.  5,)  who  mentions,  among  the  objects  which  the 
huntsman  pursued  with  dogs,  "  Cervum,  damam,  aut  ca- 
pream."'  And  he  adds  that : — "  In  the  Statistical  Account 
of  Ardchatten,  Argyleshire  (vol.  vi.  p.  175),  it  is  said, 
that  Fallow-deer  run  wild  in  the  woods  of  a  much  superior 
size  and  flavour  to  any  of  their  species  that  are  confined  in 
parks.^' 

The  "  damam  "  of  Leslie  may  mean  the  hind,  or  female 
of  the  Red-deer.  The  real  wild  Fallow-deer  has  only  been 
recognised  by  modern  Naturalists  from  the  south  of  Tunis. 


«  i 


Reliquiae  Diluvianac,"  pp.  83,  85.  +  T**  •*   18« 

"X  *  History  of  British  Animals,'  8vo.,  1828,  p. 
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RUMINANTIA.  CERFUS. 


But  of  antler, )  nM.  liie.    Kiikdile  CtTO. 

CERVUS  BUCKLANDI.    Buckland's  Fossil-Deer. 

SmaOtr  giteia  efOitr  ofEirldale,  BncKLitNi),  Rdiqnue  DiloTinmE,  pf. 

19, 264,  pL  9,  fig.  9. 

Op  the  fbrmer  ezieteDce  of  a  species  of  Beer,  about  the 
fflze  of  the  Beio-deer,  but  diffenDg  from  all  known  existing 
species  in  Europe,  the  fossil  fragment  of  the  antler  above 
figured  affords  good  evidence.  Dr.  Buckland,  who  gave 
the  first  description  and  figure  of  this  specimen,  which  is 
from  the  cave  of-  Kirkdale,  especially  distinguishes  it  from 
the  rest  as  *'  having  the  lowest  antler  at  the  distance  of 
three  inches  and  a  half  from  the  lower  extremity,  or  base, 
the  circninfereDoe  of  which  is  eight  inches." 
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Such  a  position  of  the  first  branch  may  be   observed 
amongst  existing  Deer,  in  the  great  Busa,  or  Hippelapkus 
of  India,  and  in  the  Mazama  or  Cerous  fwrcaius   of  S. 
America  ;  but  it  is  always  directed  more  obliquely  upwards 
than  in  the  fossil.     The  Cervus  Guettardi^  amongst  fossil 
species,   shows  the  same  relative  position  as  well    as  di- 
rection of  the  first  branch  ;  but  this  species  is  smaller  than 
in   the    Kirkdale   fossil,  being   intermediate   between    the 
Bein-deer  and  the  Boe ;  and  the  beam  is  smoother  and 
less  cylindrical.     The  British  extinct  species  would  seem, 
however,  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  fossil  of  Etampes  * 
than  to  any  known  existing  Deer ;  but  it  is  distinct,  and 
I  propose  to  dedicate  it  to  the  distinguished  Geologist  by 
whom  its  chief  characteristic  was  first  pointed  out. 

*  Cuvier,  torn,  dt  p.  89. 


/'tV/.  201. 


Left  niraus,  lower  jaw  of  Rocl)uck,  ^  nat.  size.     Subturbary  marl^ 

Ncwburv,  Ik'rks. 
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CERVUS. 


Fig,  202. 


Fig.  203. 


Antler  3rd  year. 


Antler  6th  year. 


FoBBil  Roebuck,  FenB,  Cambridgeshire. 


CERVUS  CAPREOLUS.    Roebuck. 


ChevreuU  de$  UmrUerei, 

CapreoUufdmHU^ 
CervuB  oajpreolmi^ 


Cuvzui,  Oasemens  Fossiles  4to.  torn.  it.  1823, 

p.  105. 
H.  V.  Mbyxr,  Palaeologica,  8to.  1832,  p.  94. 
OwxN,    Report  of  British  Association,   1843^ 

p.  238. 
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The  Roebuck  is  uow  confined,  in  Britain,  to  the  district 
of  ScoDand  north  of  the  Forth,  bat  numerona  renuuns 
attest  a  former  distribution  of  the  species  as  ertensive  afl 
that  of  the  Bed-deer.  Br.  Bucklond  specifies,  amongst 
the  cervine  remains  of  the  Cave  of  Paviiand,  an  antler, 
"  approacliing  to  that  of  the  Eoe."  I  have  received 
characteristic  remains  of  the  Cemut  capreoltu  from  the 
ossiferous  caves  in  Pembrokeshire,  bj  tavour  of  Charles 
Stokes  Esq. ;  aud  from  a  fissure  of  a  limestone  rock  in 
Caldy  Island,  off  Tenby,  Glamorgan  shire,  where  the 
Gapreoline  antlers  were  discovered  associated  with  remuns 
of  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Greaves. 
I  have  also  been  fevoured  with  fossil  antlers  and  bones  of 
the  Roebuck  from  the  limestone  caverns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stokc-ujKin -Trent,  by  Robert  Gamer  Esq., 
the  author  of  the  History  of  Staffordshire. 

Almost  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  small  Ruminant,  agreeing 
in  size  and  general  characters  with  the  female  Roc,  has 
been  discovered  in  the  lacustrine  formation  at  Bactou,  with 
the  remains  of  the  Trogontherium,  Mammoth,  kc.  This 
specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Museum. 
The  antlers  figured  above,  the  one  (fig.  202)  of  a  young 
Roc  of  tlic  third  year,  the  other  (fig.  203),  at  the  sixth 
year,  were  discovered  ten  feet  deep  below  the  fen-land  of 
Cambri  dge  sh  i  re. 

In  the  collection  of  British  fossils  belonging  to  Mr.  Pur- 
due of  Islington,  there  is  an  almost  entire  left  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  of  a  small  Ilunniiaiit,  identical  in  siite  and 
conformation  with  that  of  the  Roebuck  (fig.  201).  It  was 
found  in  a  lacnstrinc  <leiiosit  of  marl,  with  freshwater  shells, 
below  the  bed  of  jwat,  at  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  where 
wkulls  and  antlers  of  the  Roebuck  ore  not  uncommon. 


V.'^il 
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CAPRA  HIRCUS.     Goat. 

Evidence  of  the  EmalleT  hollo  w-bomed  ruminating  ani- 
mals 13  afTorded  by  fossil  Jaws,  teeth,  and  detached  bones 
of  the  sktileton,  and  in  a  few  cases  by  the  characteristic 
appendages  of  the  skull,  which  then  serre  to  identify  the 
species  or  the  gemis  of  such  fossils. 

A  fragment  of  a  lower  jaw,  containing  one  of  the  late- 
ral series  of  six  molar  teeth,  with  a  part  of  the  skull  hav- 
ing the  perfect  cores  of  the  horns  attached,  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Stanway,  in  tbe  newer  pliocene  deposits 
at  Walton  in  Essex :  those  fossils  were  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  bones  of  the  large  extinct  Mammalia  from 
the  same  tbrmation.  The  .jaw  and  teeth  agreed  in  size 
and  configuration  with   the   same   ports   in   the   common 
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Ooat,  and  alHo  in  the  Sheep;  and  the  highly  interesting 
question,  which  of  these  liad  existed  contemporaneously 
with  the  Mammoth  and  Rhinoceros,  was  satisfactorily 
determined  by  the  cranial  fragment.  In  its  shape  and  size, 
and  especially  in  the  character  of  the  cores  of  the  horns, 
which  were  two  inches  in  length,  subcompressed,  pointed, 
and  directed  upwards,  with  a  slight  bend  outwards  and 
backwards,  it  closely  agreed  with  the  common  Goat  {Capra 
hircus)^  and  with  the  short-homed  female  of  the  Wild 
Goat  (Cajyra  ^gagrwi).  In  the  Sheep,  the  greatest  dia- 
meter of  the  horn  is  across  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
head ;  in  the  Goat,  it  runs  almost  parallel  with  it,  —  a 
character  well  shown  in  the  present  fossil. 

Whether  the  Cwpra  ^gagrus  or  the  Capra  Ilex  should 
be  regarded  as  the  stock  of  the  domesticated  Goat  of  Eu- 
rope has  long  been  a  question  amongst  Naturalists ;  the 
weighty  argument  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  wild  species,  which  was  contemporary  with 
the  Bo9  primigenius  and  Bos  longifrons  in  England,  is  shown 
by  the  present  fossil  to  be  in  favour  of  Capra  ^gagrus, 

I  have  been  favoured  with  some  remains  of  the  Goat, 
from  a  bog  in  Fermanagh,  by  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen ; 
but  as  the  evidence  of  their  having  been  obtained  from 
the  subjacent  marl  was  not  conclusive,  they  may  have 
belonged  to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Remains  of 
the  Goat,  associated  with  those  of  the  Ox,  Red-deer,  Hog, 
Horse,  and  Dog,  were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Avon, 
in  sinking  the  foundations  of  a  bridge  over  that  river, 
near  the  town  of  Chippenham.  Bones  of  a  Goat  or  Sheep, 
similarly  associated,  have  been  transmitted  to  me  by  Dr. 
llicliardson,  from  a  gravel-pit  in  Lincolnshire. 
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Fowil  (nntlat  and  hom-cmH  of  Anmctu,  pliocene  cUy,  Woolwkh. 
(The  R(t  of  (lia  ilinll  reatored  in  outline.) 


BISON  PRISCUS,  Great  Fossil  Aurochs. 

^vraoli/iHtfc,  CtiTtlR,  Ann.  do  Has.  lii.  pp.  379,  3SG,  tab. 

xixiT.  figa.  1,2,  4,  6.    Ottaa.  Fou.  iv.  tab.  xi. 

fig.  5,  tab.  xii.  ligi.  1, 1.  6,  7. 
Boi  (Biixi)  priiau,  BMANm,  Not.  Acta.  Acad.  Nat.  Cm.  L  liu. 

fi«  pritcut.  H.  r.  MHVsn,  i6.  L  ini.  p.  1 . 

Umpriicat,  OwBN,  Report  of  BritiihAuocistion,  1343,  p.  232 

When  the  forests  of  Oermimy  and  Belgium  were  first 
penetrated  by  the  Boman  armies,  there  were  found, 
amongst  other  beasts  of  chase,  two  large  species  of  wild 
oxen  ;  the  one  called  "Bison"  distinguished  by  its  shaggy 
coat,  the  other  called  "Urus"  by  the  great  size  of  its 
horns.  Both  these  species  continued  to  exist  to  later 
periods  of  the  Emfnce,  uid  were  occasionally  captured  and 
exhibited  alive  in  the  dbows  of  the  amphitheatre. 
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Guvicr,  who  has  collected,  with  his  asnal  research,  all 
the  notices  in  the  poets  and  historians  of  those  periods, 
cites  amongst  others  the  following  passage  from  Seneca, 
which  briefly  and  clearly  defines  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  species : 

**  Tibi  dant  vans  pectora  tigret, 
Tibi  rilloii  tei^  bisontct 
Latisque  feri  cornibua  uri.** 

Pliny  characterises  the  Bison  by  its  mane,  and  distingnishes 
the  ^^juhatoB  bUontes''''  from  the  ''  excdlentique  f>i  et  f>eloeit€Us 
uro8,'" — the  Uri  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  speed. 

One  of  the  species  of  the  great  primitive  European  wild 
cattle,  now  known  as  the  Lithuanian  Aurochs,  still  sur- 
vives by  virtue  of  strict  protective  laws,  in  extensive  fo- 
rests, which  form  part  of  the  Russian  Empire ;  and  it  is 
distinguished  from  all  the  breeds  of  domestic  cattle  of  Eu- 
rope, and  from  the  Chillingham  wild  oxen,  by  the  thicker 
clothing  of  hair,  wluch,  in  the  male  Aurochs,  is  developed 
at  the  fore-part  of  the  body  into  a  curly  felted  mane,  jus- 
tifying the  distinctive  epithets  of  "  villous"  and  "  maned,^' 
applied  by  the  Romans  to  the  wild  Bison  of  their  period. 

The  Aurochs,  (Bison)  differs,  moreover,  from  all  the 
species  or  varieties  of  ordinary  Ox  (Bos)  by  more  im- 
portant characters,  deducible,  fortunately,  from  those  en- 
during parts  of  its  body  which  serve  to  reveal  its  ex- 
istence in  Europe,  at  periods  more  remote  than  the 
conquests  of  Caesar.  The  differences  observable  in  the 
skull,  for  example,  of  the  Bos  and  Bisoti  are  thus  accu- 
rately and  distinctly  defined  by  Cuvier : 

"  The  forehea<l  of  the  Ox  {Bos)  is  flat,  and  even  slightly 
concave  ;  that  of  the  Aurochs  (Bison)  is  convex  (bombe), 
though  somewhat  less  so  than  in  the  Ihiflalo  :  it  is  quad- 
rate hi  the  Ox,  its  height,  taking  the   base  between  the 
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orbits,  being  equal  to  its  breadth ;  in  the  Aurochs,  mea- 
sured at  the  same  place,  the  breadth  greatly  exceeds  the 
height,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two :  the  horns 
are  attached  in  the  Ox  to  the  extremity  of  the  highest 
salient  line  of  the  head,  that  which  separates  the  forehead 
from  the  occiput ;  in  the  Aurochs  this  line  is  two  inches 
behind  the  root  of  the  horns :  the  plane  of  the  occiput 
forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  forehead  in  the  Ox ;  the 
angle  is  obtuse  in  the  Aurochs :  finally,  that  plane  of  the 
occiput  is  quadrangular  in  the  Ox,  but  semicircular  in 
the  Aurochs."*  The  ribs  never  exceed  in  number  thir- 
teen pairs  in  any  species  of  Bos  proper ;  the  European 
Bison  or  Aurochs  has  fourteen,  and  the  American  Bison 
fifteen  pairs  of  ribs. 

The  fossil  cranium  with  horn-cores,  described  and  figured 
by  Klein  in  the  thirty-seventh  volume  of  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,^  No.  ccccxxvi.  figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  well  illustrates  the 
characters  which  distinguish  the  Aurochs :  the  specimen 
was  dug  up  near  the  city  of  Dantzig. 

Faujas,"|-  Cuvier,J  and  H.  v.  Meyer,§  have  added  abund- 
ant illustrations  of  the  remains  of  the  same  species  from 
the  superficial  deposits  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  some 
of  which  carry  the  antiquity  of  the  Aurochs  as  far  back 
as  the  period  of  the  extinct  Pachyderms  of  the  newer 
pliocene  deposits.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  European 
Bisons  attest  their  larger  size,  and  longer  and  somewhat 
less  bent  horns  than  are  manifested  by  the  individuals 
of  the  present  race,  but  no  satisfactory  specific  distinc- 
tion has  been  detected  in  the  fossils  compared  with  the 
bones  of  the  Lithuanian  Aurochs. 

*  Menagerie  du  MuBeom  d^Histoire  Nat.    Art.  Zebu. 

t  *  Etaai  de  O^logie,*  torn.  i.  pi.  xrii.  %  Loc.  cit 

$  «  Uber  Fosflile  Rette  Ton  Ochsen,'  4ta,  1832,  tab.  yiii xi. 
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The  former  existence  of  the  great  Aurochs  (Bison 
priscus)  in  this  island  is  unequivocally  established  by  fossil 
remains  of  the  cranium  and  horn-cores  from  various  newer 
tertiary  freshwater  deposits,  especially  in  Kent  and  Cssex, 
and  along  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 

One  of  these  specimens  (fig.  205)  was  dug  out  of  a 
stratum  of  dark-coloured  clay  beneath  layers  of  brick- 
earth  and  gravel,  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  at  Wool- 
wich ;  it  presents  the  broad  convex  forehead,  the  ad- 
vanced position  of  the  horns,  which  rise  three  inches 
anterior  to  the  upper  occipital  ridge,  and  the  obtuse- 
angled  junction  of  the  occipital  with  the  coronal  or  frontal 
surface  of  the  skull, — all  which  characters  distinguish  that 
part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  continental  fossil  and  recent 
Aurochs.  The  bony  cores  of  the  horns  extend  outwards, 
with  a  slight  curvature  upwards,  but  are  relatively  longer 
than  in  the  Lithuanian  Aurochs :  the  tips  of  the  horn- 
cores  in  the  fossil  are  four  feet  six  inches  apart ;  the  dis- 
tance from  the  mid-line  between  their  bases  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  core,  in  a  straight  line,  is  two  feet  five  inches. 

A  characteristic  cranium  with  horn-cores  of  the  JBison 
priscus^  obtained  by  Mr.  Warburton  from  the  fresh-water 
newer  pliocene  deposits  at  Walton  in  Essex,  is  suspended 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

Another  specimen  of  the  fossil  cranium  of  Bison  priscus, 
dug  out  of  a  brick-field  at  Ilford  in  Essex,  presents,  with 
the  same  essential  characters  as  the  preceding,  relatively 
thicker,  shorter,  and  more  curved  horn-cores.  This  fossil 
differs  by  its  shorter  horns  from  the  preceding,  and  more 
resembles  the  existing  Lithuanian  Aurochs :  it  may  indi- 
cate the  female  of  the  more  ancient  Aurochs. 

A  broken  skull  with  pertoct  honr'"*'"  '^^  the  Sisan 
priscuSy  discovered  by  Mr.  S*  "  «h-water 
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drift  at  Cropthorne,  Worcestershire,  yields  the  following 
dimensions :  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  horn-cores,  following 
the  anterior  curves,  three  feet  eight  inches ;  the  same  in 
a  straight  line,  three  feet  four  inches. 

Hitherto,  no  fossil  skeleton  of  the  same  individual  has 
been  discovered  in  a  state  of  such  completeness  as  to 
enable  the  anatomist  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  ribs, — 
a  &ct  which  would  be  of  importance  in  determining  the  re- 
lations of  the  ancient  European  Aurochs  with  the  existing 
Lithuanian  Aurochs  and  the  Bison  of  North  America. 
Guvier  regrets  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  formations  containing  remains  of  the  great 
fossil  Aurochs ;  but  that  which  M.  v.  Meyer  cites  appears 
to  give  the  required  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
Bison  prisefM.* 

The  brick-earth  of  Woolwich  and  Ilford,  from  which  two 
of  the  specimens  of  fossil  Aurochs  above  cited  were  found, 
underlies  a  layer  of  sand,  with  pebbles  and  concretions, 
containing  shells  of  Unio  and  Cyelas ;  and  the  remains  of 
both  Mammoth  and  Rhinoceros  are  unquestionably  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  the  Aurochs  in  this  formation.  The 
other  localities  which  may  be  cited,  from  the  less  certain 
character  of  the  proportion  of  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal 
bones — those  of  the  slenderest  proportions  being  referred  to 
the  Aurochs, — are  Brentford,  Kew,  Kensington,  Wickham, 
Erith,  Grays,  Whitstable,  Gravesend,  Gopford,  and  Clacton. 

Professor  Phillips  has  recorded  the  discovery  of  the 
skull  with  the  cores  of  the  horns  and  the  teeth  of  the 
great  Aurochs  at  Beilbecks  in  his  '  Geology  of  Yorkshire,^ 
vol.  i.  2nd  edition,  accompanied  by  land  and  fresh-water 

*  The  tkoll  of  the  Aorochi,  No.  10  of  ▼.  Meyer^s  Monograph,  forma  part  of 
the  collection  al  Dvmitedt,  and  bean  the  following  ticket,  ^  Ochsenkopf  aus 
don  Bhflin,  bd  Erfelden  mit  dem  Rhinoceroskopf  in  Rhcin  gcfiindcn/*  V. 
Mej«r  ate^M  ^  ■knU  of  the  Rhinoceros  belongs  to  the  extinct  species 
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shells,  and  by  remains  of  the  Mammoth,  BhinoceroSy  Felis, 
large  Horse,  large  Deer,  Wolf,  &c. 

To  determine  to  which  subgenus  of  Bavida  belong  the 
detached  teeth,  vertebrae,  ribs,  and  other  bones  of  the 
skeleton — often  mutilated  and  gnawed,  is  still  attended 
with  much  difficulty.  Such  remains,  however,  sufficiently 
attest  that  species  as  large  as  the  Bison  priscus  and  Bot 
primigenius  were  very  extensively  distributed  throug'hout 
England  :  they  have  been  found  in  almost  all  the  ossiferons 
caves  which  have  yielded  the  fossil  remains  of  Elephoi^ 
Ehinoceros^  Hyana^  and  Ursus. 

Guvier*  affirms,  as  the  result  of  his  numerous  com- 
parisons of  the  recent  and  fossil  bones  of  the  Bovine 
animals,  that  the  detached  bones  resemble  each  other  too 
much  to  yield  certain  specific  characters,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  skulls  in  order  to  determine  the  species. 

The  fossil  metacarpal  bones  of  the  gigantic  Bavid^ 
found  in  England,  indicate  two  species  by  their  different 
proportions  ;  one  kind  being  thicker  than  the  other.  The 
metatarsal  bones  show  a  corresponding  difference ;  and  the 
proportions  of  a  metacarpal  found  associated  with  the 
skull  of  the  Bos  primigenius^  to  be  described  in  the  next 
section,  indicate  the  more  slender  bones  to  belong  to  the 
Aurochs,  (Bison  prlscus). 

This  difference  is  shown  by  the  subjoined  admeasure- 
ments, and  may  be  more  readily  appreciated  by  comparing 
fig.  207  with  fig.  209. 

BISON.  BOS.  B180N.  BOS. 

MeUicarpal.    Metacarpal.      MeUiUiwal.   Metatarsal. 
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HOS  PRIMIGENIUS.     Great  Fossil  Ox. 

Itnt  primiijfniui,  IkUANUR,  Notb  Acta  Aowl.  Nat.  Cur.  torn.  xiii.  pi.  II. 

p.  4*2. 
JlmiffoiriU,  Cltviir,  Oucmena  Fouilet,  4ta.,  1623,  torn.  it.  p.  150, 

pi.  XI.  fig.- I— '■ 
Fauil  Or,  Wntins,  DeKriplinn  of  the  foMJI  ikull  of  an  Oi,  4to. 

III.')'). 
tk*  prinigi^ta,  Owkn,  Report  of  Britiih  Auocialion,  1813,  p.  233. 

Ok  the  two  kinds  of  gigantic  oxen  wliicli  tlio  Romans 
iliscovtrcd  when  tlicy  first  penetrated  tlie  wilds  and  forests 
ofnncivilized  Europe,  that  which  they  distinfruishcd  by  its 
shaggy  coat  and  nianc  nmy  be  recognised  in  the  still  un- 
tamed Aurochs  of  Lilhiiania ;  and  the  remainM  of  the  large 
Ituvine  animal  deeicrilied  in  tlie  fori'gojng  section,  wlijc-h 
belong  to  the  same  )<nbgetiiiM  (liisoit),  and  which  show  no 
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clear  specific  distinction  from  the  Lithuanian  Aurochs,  prove 
that  such  an  animal  was  once  distributed  over  Britain, 
where,  its  antiquity,  as  a  species,  equalled  that  of  the 
Mammoth,  the  tichorhine  Bhinoceros,  the  Spelaean  Hyaena, 
and  other  extinct  mammals  of  the  newer  tertiary  period. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  evidence  of  the  Urus^ 
that  second  kind  of  aboriginal  wild  ox,  which  Caesar 
describes  *  as  being  not  much  inferior  to  the  elephant 
in  size,  and,  though  resembling  the  common  bull  in  colour, 
form,  and  general  aspect,  yet  as  differing  from  all  the 
domestic  cattle  in  its  gigantic  size,  and  especially  in  the 
superior  expanse  and  strength  of  its  horns. 

Of  this  species  we  have  the  same  examples,  short  of  the 
still-preserved  living  animal,  as  of  the  Bison ;  and  it  is 
most  satisfactory  to  find  such  proof  of  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  brief  but  most  interesting  indications  of  the  primitive 
mammalian  &una  of  those  regions  of  Europe  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  presented  to  the  Roman  cohorts 
the  same  aspect  as  America  did  to  the  first  colonists  of 
New  England. 

In  the  same  deposits  and  localities  which  have  yielded 
remains  of  the  Aurochs  {Bison  priseus)  there  have  been 
found  the  remains  of  another  bovine  animal,  its  equal  or 
superior  in  size,  but  differing  from  the  Aurochs  precisely 
as  the  Roman  poets  and  historians  have  indicated,  by  the 
greater  length  of  its  horns.  The  persistent  bony  supports 
or  cores  of  the  horns  likewise  demonstrate,  by  their  place 
of  origin  and  curvature,  the  subgeneric  distinction  of  the 
great  Urus,  from  the  Bison,  and  its  nearer  affinity  to  the 

*  *^  Tertimn  est  genus  eormn  qui  Uri  appellantnr.  Hi  sunt  magnitadine  paulo 
infra  elephantos,  specie  et  colore  et  figniiL  tauri.  Magna  vis  eorum  et  magna  velo- 
citas :  neque  homini  neqne  fene,  qnam  conspexerint,  parcnnt.— AmpUtndo  cor- 
nuum  et  figora  et  species  multnm  k  nostromm  bourn  comibus  differt.^ — Catar  de 
Bello  GaUico,  lib.  vL  cap.  29.    Valpy's  Delpbin  Classics,  8to.  1819,  p.  254. 
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domestic  ox ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  resembled  the 
ox  in  the  close  nature  of  its  hairy  covering,  which  would 
make  the  shaggy  coat  and  the  mane  of  the  Aurochs  more 
remarkable  by  comparison. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  interests  of  Zoology, 
that  the  great  Hercynian  Uri  have  been  less  fevoured 
than  their  contemporary  Bisontes  jubati  in  the  progress  of 
human  civilization,  and  that  no  individuals  now  remain  for 
study  and  comparison,  like  the  Aurochs  of  Lithuania. 

My  esteemed  friend  Professor  Bell,  who  has  written  the 
History  of  existing  British  Quadrupeds,  is  disposed  to 
believe,  with  Guvier  and  most  other  naturalists,  that 
our  domestic  cattle  are  the  degenerate  descendants  of  the 
great  Urus.^  But  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the 
herds  of  the  newly  conquered  regions  would  be  derived 
from  the  already  domesticated  cattle  of  the  Roman  co- 
lonists, of  those  '^  boves  nostri,'^  for  example,  by  comparison 
with  which  Caesar  endeavoured  to  convey  to  his  country- 
men an  idea  of  the  stupendous  and  formidable  C/ri  of  the 
Hercynian  forests. 

The  taming  of  such  a  species  would  be  a  much  more 
difficult  and  less  certain  mode  of  supplying  the  exigencies 
of  the  agriculturist,  than  the  importation  of  the  breeds  of 
oxen  already  domesticated  and  in  use  by  the  founders  of 
the  new  colonies.  And,  that  the  latter  was  the  chief,  if 
not  sole,  source  of  the  herds  of  England,  when  its  soil 
began  to  be  cultivated  under  the  Roman  sway,  is  strongly 
indicated  by  the  analogy  of  modem  colonies.  The  domes- 
tic cattle,  for  example,  of  the  Anglo-Americans  have  not 
been   derived  from  tamed  descendants  of  (he  original  wild 

"  "  I  cannot  but  consider  it  extremely  prokible  that  these  fowil  remains  be- 
longed to  the  original  wild  condition  of  our  donu't^tic  Ox." — /A/r«  /irrh'xA  Quad- 
rr//*tv/.«r,  p.   i  1  4. 
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L-iitUe  of  North  America  :  there,  on  the  coutrary,  the  Dison 
is  fast  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  the  afiricultural 
Hettlers,  just  as  the  Aurochs,  and  its  contemporary  the 
Urus,  have  given  way  before  a  similar  progresa  in  Europe. 
With  regard  to  the  great  Urus,  I  believe  that  this  progress 
has  caused  its  utter  extirpation,  and  that  our  knowledge 
of  it  is  now  hmited  to  deductions  from  its  fossil  or  semi- 
tbssil  remains- 

The  discovery  of  the  skull  and  horn-cores  of  this  species, 
the  Boi  prlmiffmius  of  Bojaiius,  in  the  alluvial  beds  of 
rivers,  in  sub-turbary  lacustrine  marls,  and  in  the  newer 
tertiary  deposits  of  tins  country,  demonstrates  its  claim 
to  rank  with  the  British  Fossil  Mammalia,  and  at  the 
same  time  determines  its  equal  antiiiuttj  with  the  Aurochs. 

The  characters  of  the  Boa  prvinigeniug,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Bison  pritcus,  may  be  advantageously  studied  in 
the  magnificent  specimen  of  an  entire  skull  (%.  208)  from 
uear  Athol,  Perthshire,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
concave  forehead  with  its  slight  median  longitudinal  ridge ; 
the  origin  of  the  horns  at  the  extremities  of  the  sharp  ridge 
which  divides  the  frontal  from  the  occipital  regions ;  the 
acute  angle,  at  which  these  two  surfaces  of  the  cranium 
meet  to  form  the  above  ridge  (fig.  210),  all  identify  this 
specimen  with  the  Bos  primigmius  described  by  Cuvier,* 
Bqjanue,-t-  and  Fremery.J  The  cores  of  the  boms  bend 
at  first  slightly  backward  and  upward,  then  downward 
and  forward,  and  finally  inward  and  upward,  describing  a 
gracefiii  double  curvature :  they  are  tuberculate  at  the 
base,  moderately  impressed  by  longitudinal  grooves,  and 
irregularly  perforated.  The  skull  is  one  yard  in  length  and 
the  span  of  the  horn-cores  is  three  feet  six  inches;   but 
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other  British  specimens  of  the  Bos  primigeniui  have  shown 
superior  dimensions  of  the  bony  supports  of  the  horns.  The 
breadth  of  the  forehead  between  the  horns  is  ten  inches  and 
a  half;  from  the  middle  of  the  occipital  ridge  to  the 
back  part  of  the  orbit  it  measures  thirteen  inches;  the 
length  of  the  series  of  upper  molar  teeth  is  six  inches  and  a 
half;  the  breadth  of  the  occipital  condyles  is  six  inches. 

In  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  British  Museam  this 
fine  specimen  is  ascribed  to  '^  the  Caledonian  Ox,  Bos 
taurus,  var.  glgantea.^''  But  the  wild  white  variety  with 
black  muzzles,  ears,  and  horns,  the  ^'  boves  sylvestres  ^  of 
Leslie,*  which  are  identical  with  the  cattle  preserved  at 
Ghillingham,  are  of  very  inferior  dimensions,  and  differ 
particularly  in  the  smaller  proportional  size,  and  finer  and 
more  tapering  figure  of  the  bonis.  The  Kyloes  of  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Scotland,  which  are  more  likely 
to  have  been  derived  from  an  indigenous  wild  race  than 
the  cattle  of  the  Lowlands,  differ  still  more  from  the  Bos 
primigenius  than  does  the  Chillingham  breed  in  their  di- 
minutive size,  and  very  short  horns. 

"  Many  of  the  skulls  which  occur  in  marl-pits  in  Scot- 
land,'" says  Dr.  Fleming,  "exhibit  dimensions  superior 
to  those  of  the  largest  domesticated  breed.  A  skull  in  my 
possession  measures  twenty-seven  inches  and  a  half  iu 
length,  nine  inches  between  the  bonis,  and  eleven  inches 
and  a  half  across  the  orbits.''  "f*  These  doubtless  were  of 
the  same  species  as  the  skull  from  Perthshire,  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  and,  from  the  very  recent  character  of 
the  osseous  substances,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Boa 
2>rimigenius  maintained  its  ground  longest  in  Scotland 
before  its  final  extinction. 


*  *  Do  origiiu*,  inoribun,  et  rohus  gchtis  Scotonmii 
t  '  History  of  Britisli  AinjiuiU,'  p.  24. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  kinds  of  great  wild  oxen 
recorded  in  the  '  Niebelungen  Lied/  of  the  twelfth 
century,  as  having  been  slain  with  other  beasts  of  chase  in 
the  great  hunt  of  the  Forest  of  Worms,  are  mentioned  under 
the  same  names  which  they  received  from  the  Romans : 

^  Dar  nach  schluch  er  schiere,  einen  Wisent  nnd  einen  Elch, 
Starcher  Ure  vier,  und  einen  grinunen  Schelch  :  ^* 

**  After  this  he  straightway  slew  a  Bison  and  an  Elk 
Of  the  strong  Cfri  four,  and  a  single  fierce  Schelch.^ 

The  image  of  the  great  Urus  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  is 
powerfully  depicted  in  a  later  poem,  destined,  perhaps, 
to  be  as  immortal  as  the  '  Niebelungen  :"* 

**  Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase 
That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crushing  the  forest  in  his  race 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering  on.** 

But  the  following  stanza  shows  that  Scott  drew  his  picture 
from  the  Chillingham  wild-cattle : 

*^  Fierce,  on  the  hunter^s  quirerM  hand 
He  rolls  his  eye  of  swarthy  glow  ; 
Spurns,  with  black  hoo&  and  horns,  the  sand. 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow.** 

Scott,  Ballad  ofCadgow  CatUe, 

Mr.  Woods  cites  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  the  skull 
and  horns  of  the  great  Urus  in  a  tumulus  of  the  Wilt- 
shire Downs,  as  evidence  that  a  "  very  large  race  of  genuine 
taurine  oxen  originally  existed  in  this  country,  although 
most  probably  entirely  destroyed  by  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants before  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Caesar,  since 
they  are  not  mentioned  as  natives  of  Britain  by  him.^  * 

The  span  of  the  horn-cores,  in  the  instance  cited  by  Mr. 
Woods,  was  thirty-three  inches,  and  the  circumference  of 
each  iUfae  base  fifteen  inches  and  a  half.     '^  Many  bones 

♦  Op.  dt.  p.  26. 
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of  ieer,  boars,  &c.,  wore  discovered  at  tlio  8am«  time  ;  alflo 
several  fVaffmentii   of  pottery   of  ancient    Uritiati    mauu- 
Jactnrc."     Mr.  Woudit  also  coiyectureH  that  the  conflicts  uf  J 
the  Rnt  eettlent  with  the  Uri  might  have  giveu  rise  to  thflJ 
truditionary  lugcnda  of  the  great  Dun  Cow  of  Guy,  Eurl  of  1 
Warwick. 

To  return,  howeser,  to  more  1 
positive  testimony  of  the  groatJ 
Uru9  as  a  Dritish  (juadrupe<] ;  I  may  I 
first  mention  that  the  most  com- 1 
plete  series  of  the  boues  of  one  and  | 
-,  /  the   same   skeleton   of  this   ostonct  I 

spcci<.!9  is  preserved   in  the  private  I 
collection  of  Mr.  Wickham  Flower ;  I 
they  were   obtained   from  the  drift  * 
overlying  the  London  clay  at  Heme 
Bay.     The  skull  is  not  so  entire  as 
that   in  the  liritish  Museum,  but   it 
]>re6enlH  larger  dimeusions. 

The  length  of  each  horn-core  aloQ^  J 
the  outer  curve  is  three   feet   three  I 
inches ;  the  circumference  of  the  core  I 
at  ha  l>ase  eighteen  inches  ten  lines ; 
the  longest  diameter  of  the  base  s 
incho)4  and  a  hiilf;  the  chord  of  tlie 
arc  deacriheil   by  the  core  is  aevea 
inches  and  a  <|uarter  :  from  the  middle  1 
lino   of  the  forehead   to   the  tip  of  ■ 
MetniMw*    Boipfia,-        tl'B  (we  is  Iwo  feet  two  inches.     The 

specimen  is  one  foot  eight  inches ;  that  of  the  series  of  | 
mohtr  teeth  is  seven  inches.     All  the  true  vertebra,  except 
the  atlas,  apjtrar  to  have  been  recovered,  and  tho^  indadeJ 
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the  six  remaining  cervical  vertebrae,  thirteen  dorsal  and 
six  lumbar  vertebrae ;  thus  yielding  another  important 
character  by  which  this  great  primeval  Ox  agrees  with 
the  domestic  species  of  the  present  day.  One  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  which  retains  its  spinous  process,  measures  one 
foot  seven  inches  in  height, — a  development  not  greater 
than  might  have  been  expected  for  the  support  of  the 
head  and  horns.  One  of  the  scapulae  shows  a  diseased 
external  surface,  ossific  inflammation  having  extended 
from  two  depressions  in  the  bone,  probably  inflicted  by 
the  horns  of  another  bull  in  conflict.  The  metacarpal  and 
metatarsal  bones  (fig.  209)  give  additional  exemplifications 
of  the  true  Bovine  character  of  the  present  extinct  species 
by  their  stronger  proportions,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  Aurochs  (fig.  207). 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Stanway,  has  recorded  his  discovery, 
in  a  mass  of  drift-sand  overlying  the  London  clay  at 
Clacton  on  the  Essex  coast,  of  the  frontal  part  of  the 
cranium,  with  the  cores  of  the  horns  of  a  large  Bovine 
animal,  which,  from  the  origin,  direction,  and  degree,  of  cur- 
vature of  the  horns,  agrees  with  the  fossil  Bos  primiffenius.* 
Each  core  measured  three  feet  along  the  outer  curve  from 
the  base  to  the  tip,  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  such  curve 
being  eight  inches ;  the  diameter  of  the  base  was  six  inches 
in  one  direction  and  five  inches  in  the  other.  With  these 
parts  of  the  Bos  primigmius  was  found  a  perfect  Manmioth'^s 
molar  tooth,  eleven  inches  m  length,  eight  inches  in  depth, 
and  three  inches  across  the  grinding  surface. 

Mr.  H.  Woods,  A.L.S.,  has  published  a  good  descrip- 
tion and  figures  of  the  cranial  part  of  the  skull  and  horn- 
cores  of  the  Bos  primigmiuB^  which  were  discovered  in  1838 
in  the  bed  of  the  Avon,  about  two  hundred  yards  below 

*  'Magazine  of  Nataral  History,'  New  Series,  1838.  p.  169. 
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the  bridge  at  Melksham,  in  a  hole  sunk  in  the  gravel,  and 
nearly  filled  with  soft  black  mud.  This  situation  he  states 
to  correspond  with  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath,  particularly  near  Lark-hall,  at  Tiverton  and  Newton 
St.  Loe,  where  such  remains  have  also  within  a  few  years 
been  discovered,  '^  mingled  with  those  of  the  extinct  Ele- 
phant or  Mammoth,  Rhinoceros,  Bear,  Boar,  and  Horse.*** 
The  cores  of  the  horns  measured  in  their  widest  expansion 
four  feet  within  half  an  inch,  and  from  tip  to  tip  three 
feet  three  inches.  The  length  of  each  horn-core,  following 
the  curvature,  was  three  feet ;  and  these  weapons  must 
have  been  greatly  increased  when  the  cores  were  invested 
with  the  homy  sheaths  in  the  living  animal.  The  breadth 
of  the  forehead  between  the  horns  was  ten  inches,  and  the 
breadth  across  the  orbits  thirteen  inches  and  aquarter. 

Cuvier  states,  with  regard  to  fossil  remains  of  the  Baa 
primi^eniuSy  "  II  s^en  trouve  en  Angleterre,"  apparently 
on  the  authority  of  drawings  transmitted  to  him  by  Mr. 
Crow.  Mr.  Parkinson  *  refers  his  specimens  of  Bovine 
fossils,  dug  up  in  Dumfriesshire,  to  the  Bos  primiffenius, 
but  without  assigning  the  grounds  for  this  choice. 

Cuvier  devotes  a  distinct  section  to  the  detached  fossil 
bones  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  of  the  Bovine  tribe, 
expressing  his  regret  at  the  numerous  sources  of  uncer- 
tainty and  difficulty  attending  their  determination  when 
unassociated  with  the  skull ;  whilst  he  acknowledges  the 
great  importance  of  ascertaining  the  species  of  Bovida 
to  which  the  bones  from  each  stratum  belonged ;  whether, 
for  example,  an  Aurochs,  an  Ox,  or  a  Buffiilo  had  been 
the  companion  of  the  Elephants,  Rhinoceroses,  &c.  which 
formerly  lived  in  climates  of  Europe.  At  the  period  of 
the  publication  of  the  second   edition   of  the   '  Ossemens 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  1 7.  t  *  Organic  Remains,'  vol.  iii.  p.  325. 
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FoBa)le.s'  (1823),  no  authentic  example  had  been  recorded 
of  a  croniam  of  either  Bison  prUem  or  Boi  primii/enim 
in  strata  containing  bones  of  the  Mammoth  and  Rhino- 
ceros ;  and  this  statement  is  repeated  in  the  posthumous 
edition  of  the  '  Ossemena  Fossiles,'  8yo,  1S35.  The  skull 
of  the  Aurochs  in  the  Darmstadt  collection,  cited  by  M. 
V.  Meyer,  and  the  examples  of  the  Bieoii  jtriscus  from 
newer  pliocene  freshwater  deposits  in  Kent  and  Essex, 
described  iu  the  foregoing  section,  leave  uo  reasonable 
donbt  that  a  large  Aurochs  was  the  ii£sociatc  of  the  gi- 
gantic PacAydnrtHS,  whose  representatives  at  the  present 
day  have  the  Buffaloes  for  their  companions  in  the  tropical 
swamps  and  forests.  It  is  true  that  species  of  true  Bos 
are  found  wild  iu  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia ;  but  no  true 
Aurochs  has  been  discovered  within  the  tropics.  That 
the  great  Aurochs  was  associated  with  a  species  of  Bos 
of  ei^ual  size  in  England  during  the  newer  pliocene  period, 
is  equally  demonstratetl  by  the  fossils  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  sections. 


Fil/.  210. 
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BOS  LONGIFRONS.    Long-fronted,  or  Small  Foaail  0«il 

Ilarao/Oa/mm  Iriih  Il<-i,  lUi.i..  I'rocHdingi  «(  ItoyBl  trialil 

Awdraiy.  Jnnuarj,  103 

A<KiKil  Bni  m.!  ■vavliHfi  Ikr  mal,T«  Or,  Woods.  D<i»criplion  of  PohU  Skvlt  ^ 

oranOi.  4lo,.  1830,  p,S8. 

Bo4  lonyi/TOw,  OwBB.  Report  of  Be'uiA  Ami 

Ibn,  10JS.P. '135. 

Thb  magnitude  of  the  prcnt  Hcreyniaii  Urus,  and  t 
direction  of  its  lionis,  have   led,  aa  we  tiave  jast  j 
to  its  being  distiiigiiiHlied,  by  tbe  nntnu  of  Bot  jirimigmtiui, 
from  the  ordinary  epeciee  of  domestic  cattle  (Boa  ^aw*u«). 
But  "  the  naturalist  well  knowB,"  saya  Cuvier,  "  that  such  , 
cbaracters  are  neither  coDalaut  nor  proper  for  ihe  dlattno*  J 
tion   of  species;"  and    it  ;i|ipi'ars,   in    fact,    that   the  . 
prlmipenivs,    ulill  k    1    i  i||Httt  btill(   :uid  < 

mous  borofi,  wa.-     i  their  curvatqi 
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unless  the  Bos  irochoceros  of  M.  v.  Meyer*  be  actually 
a  distinct  and  contemporary  species.  If,  however,  we 
admit  the  justice  of  Cuvier'^s  remark,  and  regard  the  great 
Urus  as  a  variety  of  Bos  taurus^  it  is  not  the  less  an  ori- 
ginal one,  since  it  was  coeval  with  the  Aurochs,  and  ex- 
isted long  anterior  to  all  records  and  evidences  of  domesti- 
cated cattle.  It  was  as  wild  as  the  Aurochs  in  the  time 
of  GsBsar ;  and  there  is  as  little  proof  of  its  having  ante- 
cedently given  origin  to  the  domestic  cattle  of  the  Romans 
as  that  the  Aurochs  itself  did. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  high  probability  thai 
the  Roman  colonies  in  Graul,  Belgium,  and  Britain,  de- 
rived their  domestic  cattle  from  those  of  the  parent  State, 
instead  of  by  the  difficult  task  of  subjugating  the  very 
formidable  species  of  the  fastnesses  which  those  colonists 
were  in  progress  of  reclaiming  for  the  service  of  civilised 
life.  But,  if  it  should  still  be  contended  that  the  natives  of 
Britain,  or  any  part  of  them,  obtained  their  cattle  by  tam- 
ing a  primitive  wild  race,  neither  the  Bison  nor  the  great 
Urus  are  so  likely  to  have  Aimished  the  source  of  their 
herds  as  the  smaller  primitive  wild  species,  or  original 
variety  of  Bos^  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  section. 

A  frontlet  and  horn-core  of  this  species  formed  part  of 
the  original  collection  of  fossils  of  Joun  Hunter,  in  the 
manuscript  catalogue  of  which  collection  it  was  recorded 
as  having  been  obtained  "  from  a  bog  in  Ireland.^^  I  had 
entered  it,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1830,  under  the  name  of  Bos  hrachyceros^ 
on  account  of  its  peculiarly  short  horns ;  and,  after  the 
imposition  of  that  name  by  Mr.  Gray  upon  a  wild  African 
existing  species  of  Bos^  I  changed  the  name  to  Bos  longi- 
fronSy  under  which  the  remains  of  this  interesting  species 

•  '  Palaeologica,'  p.  96. 
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or  variety  were  Jescribod  in  my  '  Reporl  on  Briti>ih  Fossi!  1 
Mammalia.' 

Had  no  other  localities  for  the  Hog  hn^ifrons  been 
known  than  that  of  the  Hunterian  sjiecimen,  the  species 
mi^ht  have  been  held  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  Bot 
primigeniu9  and  Bison  prhcue,  of  whose  exibtenee,  as  the 
COD  temporaries  of  the  Mammoth  and  tichorliine  Rhi- 
noceros, we  have  had  such  satisfactory  evidence ;  I  have,  ' 
however,  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find,  in  the  survey  of  the  , 
collections  of  Mammalian  Fossils  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
England,  some  indubitable  specimens  of  the  Bos  lonff^ront 
from  freshwater  deposits,  which  are  rich  in  the  remains  of 
Elephag  and  Bhiiiocerot. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Stanway  has  obtained  the  back  part  of 
the  cranium  with  the  horn-cores  from  the  freshwater 
newer  pliocene  deposits  at  Clacton,  and  also  the  frontal 
part  of  the  skull  and  horn-cores  from  similar  fonna^ 
tions  at  Walton,  both  on  the  Essex  coast.  Bemains 
of  the  Bos  longifrons  have  also  been  found  in  the  fresh- 
water drift  at  Kensington,  associated  witli  those  of  the 
Mammoth. 

This  small  but  ancient  species  or  variety  of  Ox  belongs, 
like  our  present  cattle,  to  the  subgenus  Bo»,  as  is  shown 
by  the  form  of  the  forehead,  and  by  the  origin  of  the  horns 
from  the  extremities  of  the  occipital  ridge  (fig.  211)  ;  but 
it  difiers  from  the  contemporary  Bos  primigentus,  not  only 
by  ita  great  inferiority  of  size,  bi'ing  smaller  than  the 
ordinary  breeds  of  domestic  cattle,  but  also  by  the  horns 
being  proportionally  much  smaller  and  shorter,  as  well  as 
differently  directed,  and  by  the  forehead  being  less  con- 
cave. It  is,  indeed,  usually  fiat ;  and  the  frontal  bones 
extend  further  beyond  the  orbits,  before  they  join  the 
nasal  bones,  than  in  the  Bos  primigmius.     The  horn-cores 
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of  the  Bo8  longifrons  describe  a  single  short  curve  outwards 
and  forwards  in  the  plane  of  the  forehead,  rarely  rising 
above  that  plane,  more  rarely  sinking  below  it :  the  cores 
have  a  very  rugged  exterior,  and  are  usually  a  little  flat- 
tened at  their  upper  part. 

Bemains  of  this  species  were  described  by  Robert  Ball, 
Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  Dublin,  in 
the  'Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  for  Ja- 
nuary 1839,'  as  indicating  "  a  variety  or  race  differing 
very  remarkably  from  any  previously  described  in  works 
with  which  the  author  was  acquainted.''^  They  consisted 
principally  of  parts  of  the  skull  with  the  horn-cores,  which 
had  been  found  at  considerable  depths  in  bogs  in  West- 
meath,  Tyrone,  and  Longford. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Woods,  in  his  '  Description  of  the 
Skull  of  the  Bos  primigeniuB  £rom  Melksham,'  gave  a 
notice  of  a  fragment  of  a  skull,  including  the  cores  of  the 
horns,  with  a  wood-cut  of  the  specimen,  clearly  showing 
it  to  belong  to  the  Bos  longifrons.  It  was  found  in  a  peat- 
bog in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater.  This  formation 
^'  covers  an  ancient  sea-beach  (although  now  nine  miles 
from  the  coast),  in  which  such  marine  genera  as  Murex^ 
Ostreay  Mytilm^  and  Solen  are  abundantly  embedded,  and 
over  these  as  plentiful  a  deposit  of  freshwater  species,  as 
Helix^  Planorhis^  Lymneay  &c.,  exhibiting  the  alternate 
resting  of  the  sea,  and  a  river  or  lake  for  very  considerable 
periods.^'  The  peat  above  these  deposits  is  thirty  feet  in 
thickness,  and  the  skull  of  the  Bos  longifrons  was  deeply 
embedded  in  it. 

The  agreement  of  the  specimens  from  the  more  ancient 
freshwater  beds  in  Essex  and  Middlesex  with  those  from 
the  later  formations  of  Devonshire   and   Ireland  is  ex- 

•  Op,citp.  28. 
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tremely  close  in   every  character,   except  the  accidental 
ones  derived  from  the  difference  of  the  strata. 

The  following  are  admeasurements  of  some  of  the  q>eci- 
mens: 

Hunteruui     Mr.  Ball. 

Iriib  Bog.    Bog,We*l- 

In.     Lin.    In.    Lio. 
Length  from  the  supra-ocdpitid  ridge  to  the  nanl  bonei       8      0  8      0 

Breadlh  of  the  ikuU  belwpen  (he  rooti  of  the  hnn 
Bmdth  of  the  tknll  acrou  the  middle  of  the  orbiU    . 

Length  following  outer  curvatunj        , 

Span  of  hom«)re<  froBj  tip  to  tip       .  . 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  WooiU* 
Frcih-witer,    Bog,  Bridg- 
Clacton  bedi.        water. 
In.    Lin.    In.    Ijin. 

Length  from  the  lupiaHicciirilal  ridge  to  the  nanl  bone*       0      0  0      0 

Bieadlh  of  (he  aliull  between  the  rooU  of  the  homa    .  5      0  GO 

Breadth  of  the  AM  acrou  the  middle  of  the  orbita 

Ciieumferenee  of  baae  of  hom-cora     ■ 

Length  following  outer  curvature 

Spnn  of  hom-corca  from  tip  to  tip 

Additional  specimens  of  the  Bos  loTUfi/rons  have  been 
transmitted  to  me  by  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  from  the 
Bub-turbnry  shell-marl  in  various  localities  in  Ireland  ;  by 
Mr.  Strickland  from  the  newer  pliocene  freshwater  deposits 
in  the  brick-field  at  Bricklehampton  Bank  in  the  valley 
of  the  Avon;  and  by  Mr.  Allies  from  the  alluvium  of 
the  Severn  at  DigHs. 

In  the  first  of  those  localities  the  Bos  longifrora  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Megacerot  Hihemtcus,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
newer  pliocene  freshwater  deposits  in  Essex ;  in  the 
Bricklehampton  beds,  it  occurs  with  both  the  Bison  ptiscus 


*  Mr.  Woods  deemed  hi 


epecimen  to  indicate  that  lh< 
I  been  iuhjeci  in  mnnj  varinli 
viih  nunc  coeval  wilh  the  Dm  1'iB.jifrimt,  of 

eolosaal  I'rut  mid  ll<^..«. 
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and  Bos  primigenim  ;  in  the  more  recent  alluvium  we  find 
it  with  the  Red  Deer  and  with  Boman  antiquities.* 

In  many  localities  in  Ireland  the  remains  of  the  Bos 
longifrons  are  found  in  the  peat  itself,  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  species  continued  to  exist  after  the 
Megaceros  became  extinct. 

Amongst  the  numerous  specimens  of  the  Bos  longifrons 
which  have  passed  through  my  hands,  I  have  recognised 
two  sizes  of  the  horn -cores,  the  largest  yielding  a  basal 
circumference  of  seven  inches,  and  a  length  along  the 
outer  curve  of  seven  inches ;  and  the  smaller  size  being 
that  which  is  given  in  the  preceding  table  of  dimensions : 
the  smaller  horns  may  have  characterised  the  female,  and 
the  larger  horns,  which  have  the  same  curvature  and 
rugged  surfiice,  the  males.  Mature  Bovine  metacarpal 
and  metatarsal  bones,  shorter  than  those  of  an  ordinary 
domestic  Ox,  or  not  exceeding  them  in  size,  but  thicker 
in  proportion  to  their  length,  have  been  found  fossil  in 
the  caves  at  Kirkdale  and  Oreston.  I  suspect  these  to 
belong  to  the  Bos  longifrons ;  at  all  events  they  testify  the 
co-existence  of  an  ordinary-sized  Bos  with  the  extinct 
Camivora  of  that  remote  period,  and  one,  therefore,  more 
likely  to  become  their  prey,  than  the  comparatively  gigan- 
tic Bison  and  Urns. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  a  former  section,  that  the 
domesticated  descendants  of  a  primitive  wild  race  of  cattle 
were  more  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  mountains  than 
in  the  lowlands  of  Britain,  because  the  aborigines,  retain- 
ing their  ground  longest  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  driven  thither  such  domestic  cattle  as 
they  possessed  before  the  foreign  invasion,  and  which  we 

*  The  specimens  of  Bot  lonffi/rons  from  Diglis  are  those  referred  to  at  p.  475 
as  bones  ^  of  small  short- homed  Cattle.^* 
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may  presume   therefore   to  have  been  derived  from  the 
subjugation  of  a  native  species  of  Bos. 

In  this  field  of  conjecture,  the  most  probable  one  will 
be  admitted  to  be  that  which  points  to  the  Bos  Umgifrons 
as  the  species  which  would  be  domesticated  by  the  ab- 
origines of  Britain  before  the  Boman  invasion.  Had  the 
Bos  primigenius  been  the  source,  we  might  have  expected 
the  Highland  and  Welsh  cattle  to  have  retained  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  their  great  progenitors,  and  to  have 
been  distinguished  from  other  domestic  breeds  by  their 
superior  size  and  the  length  of  their  horns.  The  kyloes 
and  the  runts  are,  on  the  contrary, '  remarkable  for  their 
small  size,  and  are  characterised  either  by  short  horns,  as 
in  the  Bos  longifronSy  or  by  the  entire  absence  of  these 
weapons. 


ADDENDUM  TO  BOVID^E, 

The  vahiablc  geological  services  rendered  to  the  Bussian 
Empire  by  our  distinguished  countryman,  Roderick  Impcy 
Murohison,  Esq.,  have  been  the  source  of  reciprocal  bene- 
fit to  Zoological  science  at  home,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
having  been  pleased,  at  Mr.  Murchison^s  request,  to  direct 
the  transmission  to  this  country  of  the  prepared  skin  and 
the  skeleton  of  the  rare  Zubr,  or  existing  Wild  Aurochs, 
which  species  is  preserved  with  so  much  care  in  the  forests 
of  Lithuania.  The  specimens  have  been  presented  by 
his  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  British  Museum,  where  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  recent  bones 
with  those  of  the  fossil  Aurochs  since  the  foregoing  sheets 
went  to  press. 

The  metacarj)al  and  motatarsal  bones  present  the  same 
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slender  proportions,  compared  with  those  of  the  Os,  whicli 
dUtin^iah  the  foMila.  There  are  fourteen  paira  of  ribs, 
The  skull  rthows  the  eame  expanse,  convexity,  and  short- 
neas  of  the  frontal  region,  and  the  same  angle  between 
this  and  the  uecipital  region,  as  does  the  fossil  skull  of  the 
StBon  prUeut ;  the  horn-cores  have  the  same  advanced 
origin,  and  the  same  direction  :  these,  however,  arc  rela- 
tively shorter  than  in  most  of  the  fossil  skulls,  and  the 
general  size  of  the  existing  Aurochs  is  less  than  that  of 
the  ancient  or  fossil  specimens.  Admitting  with  Cuvier, 
that  such  characters  are  neither  constant  nor  proper  for 
the  distinction  of  specieB,  we  may  recoguise  in  the  eon- 
fined  sphere  of  existence  to  which  the  Aurochs  has  been 
progressively  reduced,  precisely  the  conditions  calculated 
to  produce  a  general  loss  of  size  and  strength,  and  a  special 
diminution  of  the  weapons  of  oSence  and  defence.  I  can- 
not perceive,  therefore,  any  adecjuate  ground  for  alian- 
doning  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  arrived  from  a  study 
of  the  less  perfect  materials  available  to  that  end,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  entire  skeleton  of  the  Lithuanian  Au- 
rochs, viz. — that  this  species  was  contemiwmry  with  the 
Mammoth,  the  Tichorhine  Rhinoceros,  and  other  extintit 
Mammals  of  the  pliocene  period. 


Fv.  312. 
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DELPHI  NlU.n.-  1 


Skull  o(  diick-tooihcd  Ununpui.     Fm,  Lincoliublre^ 

PHOC^NA  CRASSIDENS.    TUIck-toothod  Orftmpu(i.| 

TiiK  most  couiplote  (>xam|>lij  of  tho  skeloton  ofa  Cotf^l 
ceotis  miiiual  wLidi,  liy  lliti  tilicrutioii  ol'  tiie  ouseouB  t«x-l 
turc,  and  by  the  i>eculinr  configuration  of  the  bones,! 
claiina  to  rank  with  the  Uritiah  Fosait  Mammalia,  istbati 
which  was  discovered  in  the  year  IH13  in  the  great  feo  1 
of  Linoolnsbiro  beucath  the  turf,  in  the  neighbourhood  (^  I 
the  ancient  town  of  Stamfor<l,  and  which  is  now  {ireservcd  J 
in  tho  Museum  of  the  Stamford  Institution. 

The  skull  (6g.  213),  which  is  almost  entire,  and  llial 
teeth,  some  of  which  are  preserved  iu  the  lower  jaw,  provB  l 
the  animal  to  have  belonged  to  the  Dolphin  tribe  (/W- 
phinidit),  and  to  the  ahort-jawed  or  Porpoise  gunus  {Pho- 
eana),  and  herein  to  be  comparublc  in  point  of  size  with 
the  Round-headed  Porpoise  {I'kucmia  metaa),  tho  Grampus 
{Phocama  orca),  and  the  Duluga  {Phofetna  leucat). 

It  differs  sensibly  from  thu  skull  of  the  ItcJtigii  hy  i 
concave  prolile,  and   by  its  grv^blnH^^ili  proportioi 
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to  its  length,  especially  across  the  maxillary  portion:  it 
has  shorter  temporal  fossae  and  more  numerous  teeth.  The 
general  resemblance  of  the  fossil  to  the  skulls  of  the 
Grampus  and  Bound-headed  Porpoise  is  much  closer,  and 
its  distinctive  character  requires  more  detailed  comparison 
with  these  for  its  demonstration.  The  following  are  di- 
mensions of  the  cranium  of  the  fossil  and  of  the  closely 
allied  recent  species : — 

CrastideHs*  Oroa,  Afelas, 

In.  In.      In. 

1.  Length  of  the  skull  from  the  back  part  of  the  condyles 

to  the  end  of  the  beak    .  .  .  .26  36      24 

2.  Length  of  the  beak  firom  the  front  end  of  the  malar 

bones   .  .  .  .  .12  17       13 

3.  Breadth  of  the  skull  across  the  post-orbital  processes  of 

the  frontal  bones  ....  15  21       15^ 

4.  Height  of  the  skull  from  the  lower  part  of  the  condyles 

to  the  top  of  the  occipital  crest  .            .  .  9| 

5.  Breadth  of  the  beak  across  its  middle  part  .  7 

6.  Length  of  the  alveolar  series,  lower  jaw,  ,  94 

7.  Length  of  the  lower  jaw               .            .  .  20§ 

These  dimensions  show  the  close  agreement  between 
the  fossil  and  the  skull  of  the  Phocana  m^las  in  general 
size,  but  the  sixth  admeasurement  demonstrates  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  extent  of  the  dental  series :  and 
this  difference  does  not  depend  on  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  the  teeth,  which  might  have  been 
merely  the  effect  of  age ;  for  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Ph. 
melas^  the  subject  of  comparison,  has  eleven  teeth  in  the 
alveolar  series  of  each  ramus,  whilst  the  fossil  jaw  has 
only  ten.  The  greater  extent  of  the  dental  series  in  this 
jaw  depends  on  the  considerably  larger  size  of  the  teeth 
in  the  fossil,  as  the  following  dimensions  show  : — 

Crastidem,  Oroa*  Melas, 

In.  In.        In. 
Ciicamfrrenoe  of  the  base  of  the  crown  of  the  hugest  tooth    2  4  1 

LtngthoftbeoEownofdo.  ....  12|  f 


15 

H 

10 

H 

15 

H 

29 

19 
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In  the  relative  size  of  the  teetli,  their  thick  conical 
itrowtiB  with  aliglitly  ri'curved  ami  incurved  i>uiiited  anm- 
mitH,  nii<l  also  in  the  wcll-delincd  coat  of  cnaini'l.  the  fusail 
much  more  ruaciiiblee  thu  Ummpm.  In  the  akuU  of  a 
Urainpus  in  the  ('ollege  of  Sur},'eous,  the  number  of  tci'th 
is  Tjrff  •  in  the  fiiaeil  crouiuui  it  is  \-g^g  I  In  the  Utter  I 
the  euamel  has  hoeu  changed  to  n  light  bluisli-grey,  th«  t 
dentine  to  n  yellowiah-brown.  In  the  fossil  lower  jaw  the 
nnniber  is  precistly  defined  by  the  nrtual  teeth,  or  by  the 
di§tinct  sockets :  these  parts  have  been  restored  in  the 
upper  jaw  of  the  Stamford  e|>ecinien. 

The  J'hoe/tna  eratsidimt  differs  from  the  Phoctma  nultu 
in  the  relatively  larger  temporal  fosstc,  by  which  it  re- 
sembles the  Orampus ;  and  it  differs  from  Ph.  orca,  and  | 
ri^cmbles  the  Ph.  nwlait  in  the  continnntion  of  thu  inter-  ' 
maxillary  bones  backwards  to  the  nasal  bones,  which  they 
join  ;  but,  in  the  breadth  of  the  intermaxillRries,  it  is 
intermediate  between  the  Ph.  orca  and  PA,  melaa.  In 
the  hitler  speciea,  Ciivier  porrectly  states  that  "  tho  inter- 
maxillarioB  include  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of 
the  beak,  whilst  in  the  Orampus  they  searcely  form  one- 
third  :"  but,  in  the  Phoctttia  erassideae,  the  intermaxillary 
bones  form  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  the  beuk.  A 
more  definite  distinctive  character  of  the  fbsut  skull  is 
the  appearance  of  part  of  the  vomer  (Hg.  S1 6,  v,)  upon 
the  bony  palate,  in  the  Mime  relative  position  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  skull  of  the  common  i'orpoi§c ;  for 
the  vomer  is  not  visible  on  the  palate  in  the  GmmpiiB, 
the  Bound-headed  Porpoise  (Ph.  tnclfu),  the  Iteluga,  < 
the  Delphinus  prtseus. 

By  comimring  figure  213  with  Ihiit  of  the  sknil  of  tbe^ 
Uottlc-nosed  Dolphin  (Delpkinut  lumio''  1^ 

'  liritish  Quadrupeds,  the  difference  v 
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ated  between  the  Stamford  fossil  and  that  large  British 
species  of  JDelphis,  which  is  so  nearly  similar  in  size.  The 
skull,  with  the  numerous  minute  teeth,  of  the  Porpoise 
forms  the  subject  of  the  vignette  at  p.  476;  and  the 
characteristic  cranium  of  the  Beluga  is  figured  at  p.  491 
of  the  same  work. 

I  have  seen  no  specimens  of  these  existing  British  Del' 
phinida  meriting  to  be  regarded  as  fossils;  the  subject 
of  the  present  section  presents  characters  by  which  it 
differs  not  only  from  the  known  existing  Delphinida  of 
our  own  coasts,  but  from  all  the  species  that  have  been 
so  described  and  figured  as  to  admit  of  a  comparison. 

Of  the  fossil  Delphinida^  described  in  other  works,  the 
Phocana  Cortesii^  which  Guvier^  defines  as  allied  to  the 
Ph.  orca  and  Ph,  melaSy  is  readily  distinguished  fit>m  the 
Ph,  crcissidens  by  its  more  numerous  and  smaller  teeth. 
The  fossil  Delphinus^  allied  to  the  common  species,-|*  is 
distinguished  by  its  still  smaller  teeth ;  and  another  extinct 
si)ecies,  from  the  Faluns  of  the  "  D^partement  des  Landes,''^ 
by  the  long  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw ;  that  of  the 
Stamford  fossil  being  as  short  as  in  the  Grampus.  The 
fossil  Dolphin,  described  by  M.  Von  Meyer  under  the  name 
of  Arionus  8ervattt8,§  had  a  mandibular  symphysis  not 
shorter  than  one-third  the  entire  length  of  the  skull. 
The  Delphinus  from  the  ^^  calcaire  grossier,^^  du  D^parte- 
ment  de  Maine-et-Loire,  had  seventeen  teeth  in  each 
alveolar  series  of  the  upper  jaw.  Other  recorded  extinct 
Getacea  present  still  wider  differences  from  the  Stamford 
fossil. 

Whether  the  species  or  variety  of  the  Grampus  indicated 

*  **  Un  Dauphin  voisiii  de  Vepaulard  et  du  ^abkep*.^    *  Ossemens  Foaules/ 
4to.,  1823,  t.  T.  pt  i  p.  SOS. 

t  lb.  p.  316.  t  lb.  p.  312. 

i  Tifttmhiiii  ttd  Bvoon,  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie,  1841,  p.  315. 
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by  tlii8  (owil  may  still  exiet  in  our  auoit,  remRiiiH  lo  bon 
proved:  until  then,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  extinct  I 
sjiucieB  of  Ddjihinidir,  for  wliicli  I  {iro|)ose  the  najHR  of  I 
J'Aoctma  crassid^tta. 

Iletniiiiid  of  IhfJphimdir  have  been  found  in  Bill  several  I 
fuel  below  the   eurface  in    the  "  Heeding  levels."  and  at  I 
the  mouth  of  Cuckmccr.     The  moat  coinjili-tely  petrified  | 
specimen  referable  to  tbia  family  of  Cetacea.  ie  the  aiicliy- 
loid    mitss   of  cervii'fil    verti^brie    in    Prufesaor  Stdgwick'd 
miifleum    in    tiio    University    of  Cambridsre.       Reepcctinj 
this  sjiecimen,  which  Iiua  belonged  to  a  Oetaceou  as  large 
as  the  OrampuB  or  Narwhal,  the  Professor  writes  to  mo : — 
"It  was  found  in  the  brown  clay  {alius  till)  near  Ely;   , 
but  1  liavo  not  the  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  was  waabcd  ] 
out  of  the  KtniniHridgc  (or  Oxford)  clay,  iur  botli  clays 
ure  near  at  hand.     In  condition,   it  iu  exactly  like   tha 
bones  of  those  clays,  and  iu  utterly  unlike  the  true  gravel 
bones,  whether  in  the  dry  j^ravcl  or  the  till." 

Subjoined  ia  the  figure  of  the  anchylosed  cervical  verto- 
bric  of  the  fAocteua  crttmdf-m. 
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Nar,thd, 

Parkinson,  Otganlc  Rcmniiii.  «lo.,  isn,  ri 

A.  iii  p.  309. 

M,ml/,aA, 

Ci'viiu,  Uucmens   FouUci,  4to^   IH2£.  \ 
p.  349. 

-ol,   T.  pt.    i. 

Mi-^on/otnlU, 

H.  V.  MiVBR.  PiJieoIogica,  (Ivo.,  1032,  p.  Q[ 

OwKN,  Report  of  Biitiih  AuociatioD,  IS4'2. 

The  following  is  the  evidence  of  the  existence,  during  the 
deposition  of  our  tertiary  strata,  of  the  very  remarkable 
species  of  Cetaceous  auimal,  whose  spiral  tusk  su  long 
perplexed  the  older  naturalists,  and  still  figures  in  heraldry 
as  the  horn  of  the  fabulous  Unicom. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  in  the  work  above  cited,  states  that 
two  fossil  fragments  of  the  long-projecting  and  spjrally- 
twiated  tooth  of  the  Narwhal  were  formerly  in  the  mu- 
seum of  Sir  Ashton  Lever ;  and  he  adds,  "  One  of  tlieau 
I  now  piisseaa,  imd  strongly  suspect  it  tti  have  been  found 
on  the  Essex  coast." 
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This  specimen  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Park- 
inson'^s  collection  by  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  who  most 
kindly  transmitted  it  to  me  to  have  the  figures  taken 
from  it  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  sec- 
tion. The  specimen  has  lost  much  of  the  original  animal 
matter,  is  absorbent,  rather  friable,  and  partially  decom- 
posed, so  that  the  layers  of  the  basal  substance  of  the 
dentine  might  be  easily  separated.  In  what  length  of  time, 
simple  exposure  to  the  elements  on  the  sea-shore  would 
produce  this  state  of  decomposition,  I  know  not ;  but 
I  have  only  witnessed  such  a  state  in  fossils  of  the  age 
of  the  post-pliocene  extinct  Mammals. 

The  fragment  above  figured  is  the  basal  part  of  the  tusk ; 
it  measures  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  nine  inches 
in  circumference:  fig.  215,  ',  shows  the  short  and  wide 
conical  pulp-cavity  at  the  inserted  end,  and  fig.  215,  ', 
the  opposite  fractured  end,  where  the  pulp-cavity  begins 
again  to  expand  as  it  extends  into  the  exserted  part  of 
the  tusk.  The  superficial  spiral  ridges  precisely  resemble 
those  at  the  same  heavy  implanted  part  of  the  tusk  in 
the  recent  Narwhal. 

A  portion  of  a  fossilized  tusk  of  a  Narwhal  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  University 
College,  and  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  London 
clay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.*  A  portion 
of  the  skull  of  a  Monadon  monoceros  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  marine  silt  of  the  marshy  plain  called  Lewes 
Levels. 

Cuvier  mentions  a  fragment  of  the  NarwhaFs  tusk, 
considerably  altered  in  texture,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  Natural  History  at  Lyons,  and  cites  a  notice 
of  similar  fossils  found  in  Siberia. 

♦  Professor  Grant,  in  Thomson 'b  British  iVnnual,  18^59,  p.  269. 
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In  the  Hunterian  Collection  of  Fossils  in  tlie  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  there  is  a  amall  fragment  of  the  tusk 
of  a  Narwhal,  No.  1439,  partly  decomposed  and  absorhent 
from  tho  loss  of  animal  matter,  which  is  stated  to  be 
"  from  Baiuiiann's  Cave."  This  cave  is  situated  on  the 
iiorth-eoi^t  border  of  the  Hurtic,  in  Blankeuburg,  and  is 
described  by  Leibnitz  in  his  '  Protogsea.'* 

'  See  ay  aUiagve  at  tbi:  FdbiU  MoninuilLi  uid  A'EB  id  tlm  Muiuum  of  tlii: 
Royal  College  of  Snrgeoiu  of  Eitgbnd,  jto,,  p.  '2ili7. 


I'nrHtETinuu^. 
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Fouil  toolh.  I  HM.  tite,  nf  Cuchnint,  nrwpr  plioc 


PHYSETEB  MACROCEPHALUS.     Cachalot,. 
Si>orin  Wlinlo. 


CacJ^IU, 


I,  R,i]«,rt  o(  Rritiih  Ami 


U42, 1,.  IW. 


TiiK  i^vidi-noe  of  tlio  i-xlatonco  of  tlie  Great  S|ierni  I 
Wlinlo,  or  Caclinlot,  in  Kurupean  seas  at  the  pcrioil  whc<al 
th(;  tntkinitioth  ami  other  now  extinct  mammalia  trod  tho  I 
ailjuiiiiiig  NhorcB,  is  prucisc^ly  of  thu  same  nature  as  thnt  ] 
{trcviouBly  adduced  for  tho  coiitem|xiraiieou8  cxietence  of 
tho  Narwhal,  viz.,  the  discovery  of  a  fossil  tooth,  ahsorbetit 
from  the  loss  of  animal  matter,  and  with  its  euhstanca  j 
itcpurating  into  concentric  layers,  in  the  aujierficial  deposits  I 
near  the  coast  of  Essex.  Fig,  217  gives  a  side-view  of  I 
this  tooth,  which  is  now  in  my  posaesiuon,  and  fig.  SlftJ 
is  a  view  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  recent  CaoJialotVl 
tooth,  to  show  thu  characteristic  ]iro|H>rtiong  of  c,  the! 
cement ;  </,  the  dentine  ;  and  a,  the  ostcodcntiiie,  which  I 
8ubstaucea  outer  into  the  couijx>sition  of  the   Caclialot'tJ 


tooth.*  Satiefnclory  evidence  of  tlie  exiatenpe  of  the 
Cachalot  in  the  present  aoaa  of  Britain,  is  pven  Ly  Pro- 
fessor Itell,  in  his  '  History  of  British  Quadrupede  and 
Whales,'  p.  503. 

*  Odontagmph)',  p.  3^3,  pli.  K!l,  Di). 
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An  entire  specimen  of  this  compound  bone  has  not  yet 
been  obtained  from  the  Bed-crag ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  it 
should  be.  Almost  all  the  fossils  of  this  formation  show 
the  action  of  surf- waves  or  breakers;  those  under  con- 
sideration appear  to  have  been  dislodged  from  a  subjacent 
eocene  deposit ;  and  as  the  massive  petrous  bone  and  the 
tympanic  bone  of  the  Getacea  adhere  to  each  other  natu- 
rally by  only  two  small  surfaces,  they  would  hardly  escape 
being  broken  asunder  under  the  operation  of  such  disturbing 
forces. 

All  the  specimens  which  were  submitted  to  me  by  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  consisted  of  the  tympanic  portion  only, 
and  I  have  as  yet  seen  but  one  specimen  of  the  rugged 
petrous  bone ;  it  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Stanway.  The  tjmapanic  bone  may  be  readily  recognised 
by  its  peculiar  conchoidal  shape  and  extremely  dense  tex- 
ture ;  the  recent  bone  breaking  with  almost  as  sharp  a 
fracture  as  the  petrified  fossils. 

None  of  these  tympanic  fossils  are  entire :  the  thin 
brittle  outer  plate  which  bends  over  the  thick,  rounded, 
and,  as  it  were,  involuted  part,  like  the  outer  lip  of  such 
simple  univalves  as  the  Bulla  and  Lepto€onch%  is  broken  or 
worn  away  in  the  best  specimens,  all  of  which  are  rolled 
and  waterworn.  I  was  at  once  led  by  their  size  to  the 
largest  of  the  existing  Getacea  for  the  subjects  of  com- 
parison, as  the  Grampus,  the  Hyperoodon,  the  Gachalots 
{Physeter),  and  the  true  Whales  {Baianoptera  and  Balana), 

Two  or  three  of  the  specimens  were  fortunately  sujBSciently 
entire  to  show  the  form  of  the  tympanic  cavity  bounded  by 
the  overarching  plate,  with  the  proportion  and  direction  of 
its  anterior  or  Eustachian  outlet,  and  most  of  them  had  the 
opposite  or  hinder  extremity  entire.  They  were  thereby 
8een  to  differ  from  the  tjrmpanic  bones  of  the  DdphintdtE^ 
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including  the  Grampus  and  ffyperoodan^  in  having  the 
hinder  extremity  of  the  bone  simple  and  not  bilobed ;  and 
some  of  them  differed,  also,  in  haying  the  anterior  outlet 
of  the  cavity  partially  enclosed  by  the  extension  of  the 
outer  plate  around  that  end. 

With  regard  to  the  Cachalot  {Physeter)^  I  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  Felixstow  fossils,  when 
I  first  gave  an  account  of  them,  with  the  tympanic  bone 
in  that  genus,  which  I  then  knew  only  by  the  figures  given 
by  Camper  *  in  his  characteristic  but  sketchy  style. 
Cuvier,  who  founds  his  notice  of  the  tympanic  bones  of 
the  Cachalot  on  the  same  figures,  states  that  they  most 
resemble  those  of  the  Delphinida ;  but  are  less  elongated 
and  less  bilobed  posteriorly.'!'  The  figures  show  still  more 
clearly  that  the  tympanic  cavity  is  continued  freely  forward 
out  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  bone,  and  terminates  by  a 
relatively  wider  outlet  than  in  the  Delphinida.^ 

The  idea  thus  given  of  the  form  of  the  tympanic  bone 
of  the  Cachalot,  being,  as  I  have  since  had  the  opportunity 
of  satisfying  myself,  in  the  main  correct,  the  comparison  of 
most  of  the  Cetotolites  becomes  limited  to  the  true  whales 
{Balanida)^  in  the  few  known  species  of  which  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  the  tympanic  bones  are  afforded  by 
their  relative  size  and  the  shape  of  their  inferior  surface. 

In  Balanopiera  the  tympanic  bones,  according  to  Cuvier, 
are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  head,  and  are  equally 
convex  at  their  inferior  surface. 

•  *  Anatomie  des  Cctaccs,^  PU.  xxiii.  xxv. 

+  *  OsscmenB  FossileB,^  4to.,  v.  pt.  i.  p.  376. 

t  Cuvier,  (Lcqons  d'Anatomie  Comparec,  ed.  1799,  vol.  ii.  p.  492,)  says, 
generally  : — "  L'extremit^  anteriuiire  de  Li  cai&se  est  toute  ouverte  :^'  which  cha- 
racter, M.  Adrien  Camper  thiiikn  he  meaiu  to  apply  to  the  Cachalot  more  par- 
ticularly. I  shall  combine  the  description  of  the  petxo-tympanic  bone  of  the  Ca- 
chalot, which  I  have  recently  received,  w<  '  eiJkmjOiiatoliie  most  letembling 
it. 
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As  none  of  the  fossils  in  question  have  been  found  in 
situ^  with  any  part  of  the  cranium,  their  size  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  animal  cannot  be  judged  of;  but  in  the 
specimens  that  have  been  least  injured  and  water-worn, 
the  inferior  surface  shows  the  flattened  or  gently  concavo- 
convex  undulation  which  characterises  the  tympanic  bone 
in  true  Baloenae. 

In  regard  to  the  differences  which  are  observable  in  the 
tympanic  bones  of  the  two  known  species  of  Balaena  {BaL 
mysticetm^  and  BaL  australis^  capeums^  or  antarctica^) 
Cuvier  merely  observes  that  "  though  slight,  they  add  to 
the  motives  which  led  him  to  believe  the  Arctic  whale  and 
that  of  the  Cape  to  be  specifically  distinct."  This  remark 
at  least  encourages  us  to  regard  the  characters  derivable 
from  the  tympanic  bone  as  sufficiently  determinate  to  be  a 
guide  in  the  discrimination  of  species ;  and  with  this  con- 
viction I  have  proceeded  to  compare  the  fossils  in  question 
with  the  recent  tympanic  bones  of  the  two  above-cited 
existing  species  of  BalsBna. 

In  these  the  thick  convex  involuted  portion  of  the  tym- 
panic bone  is  slightly  and  unequally  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  cavity  formed  by  the  over-arching  wall,  but  in  the 
BaL  antarctwa  it  gradually  decreases  in  thickness  to  the 
anterior  or  Eustachian  angle ;  while  in  the  Bal.  mysticetus 
the  thicker  posterior  part  is  defined  by  an  indentation  from 
the  thinner  anterior  part.  In  both  species  the  thinner  part 
of  the  convex  border  is  distinctly  continued  to  the  anterior 
limit  of  the  cavity ;  in  both  the  extent  of  the  involuted 
convexity,  inwards,  is  not  well  defined,  but  it  gradually 
subsides,  and  the  convexity  is  exchanged  for  the  concave 
curve  of  the  overarching  wall.  The  inner  surface  of  this 
wall  is  very  rugged  near  the  involuted  part.  I  purposely 
omit  the  mention  of  the  sh'ght  differences  in  other  parts  of 
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tbe  tympanic  bone  of  the  Balana  mytticetus  and  Bal.  ant- 
arctica,  since  the  condition  of  the  fossils  would  oot  ad- 
mit of  the  application  of  tfaoee  diSerences  in  the  deter- 
mination of  their  affinities. 

Fiff.  221. 


Tympuiic  banc  of  Balana  t^mt,  \  nit.  uxe.     Pelintov. 

One  of  the  most  complete  of  the  fossil  tympanic  boDes, 
which  measures  five  inches  in  length,  resembles  the  Bal. 
antarctica  In  the  slight  elevation  of  tbe  outer  part  of  the 
involuted  convexity  (a),  and  its  gradual  diminution  to  tho 
Eustachian  en<l  of  the  cavity  (o) :  it  resembles  both  Balrmte 
in  its  traceable  continuation  to  that  end,  and  in  the  gradual 
continuation  of  the  concave  outer  wall  (6)  from  the  Involuted 
convexity ;  this  convexity  is  indented  also,  as  in  both 
recent  Balamo),  by  vertical  fissures  narrower  than  the  mark- 
ed indentation  which  distinguishes  the  Bal.  mystlceius  .- 
these  fissures  are  almost  worn  out  by  friction  in  some  of 
the  specimens.  The  more  perfect  one  under  consideration 
is  not,  however,  identical  with  the  Bal.  antarctica. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  bone  maintains  a  more  equable 
lireadth  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  end,  the  outer 
angle  of  which,  being  well  marked  in  the  fossil,  is  rounded 
off  in  the  recent  specimen ;  the  iin<U'r  and  nuter  surfaces  of 
the  tympanic  bone  meet  at  an  acute  angle.     The  above 
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characters  are  sufficiently  marked  in  the  specimens  of  the 
fossil  tympanic  bones,  to  jastify  their  being  regarded  as 
belonging  to  &  species  distinct  from  the  known  existing 
Baltena,  but  nearest  allied  to  the  Bal.  antarclica,  and 
which  I  propose  to  call  Balana  affinis. 


Tympanic  bone  of  Balami  <t^tla,  ^  nat.  aizb     Felixalow. 

A  second  species  is  characterised  by  the  distinct  defini- 
tion of  the  involuted  convexity  (a);  and  the  extent  of  the 
slightly  concave  surfoce  extendiog  from  it  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  overarching  wall  (2)  ;  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  involuted  convexity  is  equally  well  defined,  and  a  wide 
concavity  divides  it  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
Eustachian  outlet  (o).  The  thickest  part  of  the  involuted 
convexity  is  not  very  prominent.  The  under  and  onter 
surfoces  of  the  bone  meet  at  a  right  angle. 

The  species  indicated  by  the  tympanic  bones  of  this  form 
I  have  termed  Balana  dejmita. 


raljRnida. 


Tymiumic  bone  of  IMxna  ffilibom,  }  lut.  liu.     Felixstow. 

A  third  form  of  tympanic  boDe  differs  from  the  first  ia 
the  shorter  and  more  convex  form  of  the  involuted  part 
(a),  the  anterior  end  of  which  is  divided  IVom  the  anterior 
end  of  the  cavity  by  a  concave  border  one  inch  in  extent ; 
the  internal  borde^r  of  the  involuted  convexity  ie  also  better 
defined  than  in  Bat.  affinU ;  but  the  overarching  wall  (i) 
be^os  to  rise  close  to  it,  divided  from  it  only  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  rugge<I  tisBure,  instead  of  by  a  broad  and  geutly 
concave  tract,  as  in  Bal.  definita. 

Uoth  the  outer  and  under  surfaces  of  these  specimens 
are  more  rounded  than  in  the  two  preceding  species ;  but 
being  more  mutilated  and  water- worn,  t)ie  difference's 
of  the  external  parts  of  the  bone  are  of  less  value.  The 
characters  above  specified,  which  are  furnished  by  the 
involuted  convexity,  are  decisive  as  to  the  specific  distinc- 
tion of  the  present  fossil  tympanic  bone,  and  the  third 
Hpeiios  of  extinct  whale,  so  indicated,  I  have  proposed  to 
call  lialifna  tjibhuta. 


Tjmpiuuc  bntiP  of  BalieiiB  emoiginau,  J  usl.  Biw,  Fclintuw. 

There  is  a  fourth  form  (fig.  224),  which  difiera  from  the 
last  ID  the  less  degree  of  convexity  of  the  involuted  [Wirt, 
but  more  particularly  in  its  outer  border  being  notched  or 
indented,  as  in  Bal/tiia  mytticetus,  by  a  vertical  angular 
impres^on  deeper  and  wider  than  the  snialler  vertical 
fissures. 

The  comparative  shortness  of  the  iuvoluted  convexity 
diglinguirilies  this  species  from  the  existing  Balante  and  the 
Bal.  affinity  the  notched  and  le>w  convex  involution  from 
Dal.  gihhosa,  and  the  immediate  ri^^ing  of  the  overarching 
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wall  beyond  the  inner  boundary  of  the  involution  from  the 
Bah  definita.  I  have  named  this  species  Balana  emar- 
ffinata. 

In  the  petro-tympanic  bone  of  the  Cachalot,  fig.  220, 
and  the  tympanic  bone,  fig.  225,  a  is  the  involuted  con- 
vexity ;  J,  the  over-arching  plate ;  /,  outer  lobe  ;  /' ,  inner 
lobe ;  y\  under  and  outer  lobe ;  o,  Eustachian  outlet ;  r, 
rough  outer  process  of  the  tympanic  portion ;  p^  petrous 
portion  ;  e^  its  deep  excavation. 

If  we  compare  the  characters  of  the  Cetotolites^  which 
have  been  already  described  with  the  petro-tympanic, 
or  its  tympanic  portion  in  the  Cachalot,  we  find  that 
that  referred  to  the  Balana  affinis  differs  in  the  continu- 
ous,  or  even,  and  not  bilobed  under  and  back  part  of 
the  involuted  convexity,  and  in  the  continuation  of  the 
overarching  wall  around  the  inner  end  of  the  tympanic 
cavity ;  it  differs,  in  short,  like  the  tympanic  bone  of  the 
Balana,  in  its  entire  figure  from  that  of  the  Cachalot. 

If  we  take  the  Balana  definita,  we  find  that  besides  the 
absence  of  the  bilobed  character  of  the  involuted  convexity, 
it  differs  by  its  well-defined  anterior  border.  The  Balana 
gihhorn^  in  addition  to  the  absence  of  the  bilobation  of  the 
involuted  convexity,  differs  from  the  Cachalot  in  its  limited 
extent,  as  well  as  its  greater  convexity  in  the  tympanic 
cavity. 

The  only  Cetotolite  which  makes  any  approach  to  the 
peculiar  characters  of  that  of  the  Cachalot,  is  that  which 
I  have  described  under  the  name  of  Balana  emarginata^  in 
consequence  of  the  vertical  notch,  or  posterior  emargination 
of  the  involuted  convexity,  which  gives  it  a  slightly  bilobed 
character.  It  differs  in  a  marked  degree  from  the  Cacha- 
lot, however,  by  the  very  inferior  development  of  the  lobe 
corresponding  to  the   inner  one  in   the   Caclmlot ;  and  it 
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also  manifests  the  Balaenal  character  in  the  extension 
of  the  origin  of  the  overarching  wall  around  the  inner 
end,  throwing  the  opening  of  the  tympanic  cavity  back- 
wards. 

In  the  account  of  these  Cetotolites,  read  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society,*  the  vertical  notch  or  indentation  of  the 
border  of  the  involuted  convexity  of  the  tympanic  bone 
of  the  Balana  mysticeius  is  noticed  in  connection  with  that 
character  in  the  Balana  emarginata ;  but  in  the  Balana 
mysticetus^  the  involuted  convexity  does  not  swell  out  into 
lobes  at  the  back  part  of  the  bone. 

Professor  Henslow  observes,  "  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  all  these  specimens  should  have  been  procured 
within  a  very  narrow  compass,  for  I  found  none  beyond 
the  limits  of  two  contiguous  indentations  in  the  cliff,  a 
short  distance  to  the  north  of  Felixstow.^'-f-  Mr.  Rose, 
F.G.S.,  has,  however,  since  discovered  a  fractured  fossil 
tympanic  bone  of  the  Balana  definita  in  a  patch  of  crag, 
high  up  a  rather  lofty  part  of  the  bank  of  the  river  Orwell, 
a  short  distance  below  Holywells,  Suffolk.  The  dense  tex- 
ture of  this  fossil,  as  of  most  of  the  specimens  from  Fe- 
lixstow,  presented  evidence  of  ferruginous  infiltration  in 
a  dark  layer  surrounding  the  lighter-coloured  central  part 
of  the  bone.  The  long  diameter  of  this  specimen  mea- 
sured three  inches  and  a  quarter,  its  short  diameter  two 
inches.J 

*  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,'  No.  I.  p.  40.    +  Ibid.  p.  36. 

X  Numeroui  other  nodules,  or  pebbles,  some  cylindrical,  some  fusiform,  with 
annular,  or  spiral,  or  longitudinal  convolutions,  occur  in  the  Red  Crag  at  Fe- 
lixstow,  which  present  external  indications  of  animal  origin  ;  and  yield,  upon 
analysis,  56  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime.  They  occasionally  contain  remains 
of  small  crabs  and  fishes, — sharks^  yertebrse,  for  example,  like  those  of  the 
London  clay  ;  and  they  haye  been  regarded  by  Professor  Henslow,  who  first 
called  attention  to  their  probable  origin,  as  coprolites.  — '  Proceedingg  of  the 
Oeologioal  Society;  December,  1843,  p.  282. 
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BaltEnodon.* 


The  fossil  nbove  figureil  was  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  J 
Bowerbank,  in  the  year  ISJiO,  with  a  request  that  I  would  I 
endeavour  to  ascertain  ita  real   nature ;    and  having  ob-  I 
tained  the  permission  of  its  owner,  Mr.  Brown  of  Stani 
way,  to   take   a  section   from    it    for   microsi-opical    ex- 
amination, I  found  by  this  insight  into  its  intimate  strao- 
ture,  tliat  it  was  a  fossil  tooth,  belonging  to  a  Mammalian 
animal ;  and  in  that  class,  bearing  the  nearest  resemblance  J 
in  the  thickness  and  structure  of  the  outer  layer  of  cem 
immediately  surrounding  the  dentine,  to  the  teeth  of  the  1 
Cachalot  (Phgstier  macroc^phalm). 

The  most  obvious  diHtinction  was,  that,  great  as  is  the  I 
tliickness  of  the  outer  coat  of  cement  in  the  Cachalot,  J 
(fig.  SIS,  c)  it  was  still  greater  in  the  fossil,  (fi^.  219,  «,)  j 
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being  twice  as  thick  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the 
central  axis  of  dentine  (figs.  218,  219,  d).  The  second 
difference  was  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  slender  axis, 
and  the  mere  filamentary  tract  of  oeteo-dentine  in  its  cen- 
tre, that  substance  being  invariably  and  abnndantly  pre- 
sent in  the  basal  part  of  the  same  extent  of  dentine, 
prior  to  its  contracting  to  form  the  conical  crown  of 
the  Cachalot's  tooth  (fig.  218,  o  o).  The  length  and 
slenderness  of  the  cylindrical  axis  of  dentine  in  the  Fe- 
lixstow  fossil  tooth  are  peculiar  to  it ;  and  the  section  of 
this  dark-coloured  dentinal  pith  (fig.  227,  rf),  at  each 
end  of  the  fragment,  would  alone  hare  prevented  any  one 
cognizant   of  the  form  and  Fig.^^l- 

structure  of  the  Cachalofs 
tooth,  from  mistaking  the 
fossil  for  a  tooth  of  that 
recent  Cetacean.  The  mi- 
croscopic structure  of  the 
Felixstow  fossil  shows  its 
near  affinity  to  the  Physeter, 
but  at  the  same  time  proves 
its  specific  distinction. 

The  dentinal  axis,  (fig. 
227,  d,)  is  finely  grooved  longitudinally ;  the  margin  of 
its  transverse  section  appearing  crenate  under  a  low  mag^ 
nifying  power.  Viewed  under  a  higher  one  by  light  trans- 
mitted through  a  thin  slice  (fig.  228),  its  substance  is  seen 
to  be  traversed  by  dentinal  tubes  radiating  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  in  a  plane  more  transverse  to  the  axis 
than  in  the  Cachalot's  dentine.  The  tubes  present  an 
average  diameter  of  jyj^th  of  an  inch,  with  interspaces 
of  about  twice  that  diameter :  they  are  thus  more  closely 
packed   than   in   the  Cachalot.     They   are   minutely  an- 
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dulated,  divide  and  subdivide  dicLotnmousI;  id  their 
course  to  the  periphery  of  the  axis,  where  they  terminate 
in  very  fine  irregularly  bent  ramnii ;  Bome  forming  loops, 
others  dilating  into  minute  calcigeroos  cells.     The  den- 
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tiit.ij  ccIIb  were  very  conspicuous  in  many  parts  of  the 
section,  of  a  sub-circular  form,  and  about  j-7ii;rth  of  an 
inch  ill  diameter. 

Tlic  clt^ar  basis  of  the  cement  is  almost  colourless  where 
it  fills  the  outer  indentations  of  the  dentine,  and  the  ra- 
diated colls  are  fewer  here :  in  the  rest  of  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  cement  they  (fig.  229,  c  c)  are  very  abun- 
dant, and  arranged  at  intervals  of  about  thrice  their  own 
diameter,  which  diameter  is  about  jj'jTjth  of  an  inch. 

The  cetaceous  character  of  the  cement  is  manifested  by 
the  numerous  and  sub-parallel  cemental  tubes,  (fig.  229,  ^,) 
which  run  from  the  outer  part  of  the  cement  towards  the 
dentine,  near  which  they  termliinto  by  fine  ramificatious, 
communicating  with  the  radiating  liibuhir  prolongations 
of  the  eellH.     The   thick  eeniont  iu  nli^o  traversed  by  va8> 
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cular  or  medullary  canals,  few  in  namber,  and  irregular 
as  fompared  witli  those  in  the  thick  cement  of  the  Mega- 
therium's tooth,  and  more  like  thoae  in  the  cement  of  the 
Physetor.* 

I  have  recently  receiyed  from  Professor  Henslow  the 
conical  termiuntion  of  the  crown  of  two  teeth  of  Baltenodon, 
also  from  the  Red  Crag  at  Felixatow,  showing  the  same 
ferruginous  tint,  brittle  testure,  and  water-woni  surface  ; 
but  retaining  a  shape  more  plainly  bespeaking  their  dental 
nature.  The  diameter  of  the  fractured  base  of  the  larger 
conical  fragment  is  two  incites ;  that  of  the  obtuse  apex 
about  two-thirds  of  an  inch :  the  length  of  the  fragment 
being  four  inches ;  the  tooth  tapers  more  gradually 
to  its  summit,  and  is  less  curved  than  in  the  Cachalot. 
This  fragment  has  belonged  to  part  of  a  larger  tooth  tlian 
the  one  (fig,  226,)  first  determined,  and  the  diameter  of 


'  I  must  refer  ihc  Reader  to  my  *  OdoDlauiaphy,'  [ 
Ml  account  of  the  miuroKoplc  alrticturc  of  tlio  Cacbolut 
canpoRd  with  the  account  hero  giten  of  the  tooth  of  Bulamodon. 
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the   axia  of  the  dentiuc   at  its  baae  ia  nine  lines ;    that 
of  the  coat  of  cement  is  from  six  to  seven  lines.      The 
duutioe  ia  continued  to  the  apex,  forming  the  obtuse  end'  1 
of  the  crown,  as  in  the  worn  teeth  of  the  OBchalot.  I 

The  smaller  dental  fossil  transmitted  by  Professor  Hena-H 
low,  is  part  of  a  longer  and  more  tapering  cone  than  the 
larger  cue,  and  thus  recedes  further  from  the  Cachalot's 
form  of  tooth ;  but  the  dentine  is  thicker  in  proportion  to 
the  cement  than  in  the  foregoing  fossils,  and  in  so  far  the 
present  resembles  more  the  Cachalofa  tooth  in  structure  : 
where  the  cone  has  a  diameter  of  one  inch,  for  example, 
the  dentinal  axis,  is  seven  lines  across,  and  the  cenieut 
three  lines  in  thickness.  The  exposed  surface  of  tlie  den- 
tine shows  the  small,  cloee-set,  slightly  wavy,  longitu- 
dinal grooves ;  and  the  microscopic  structure  of  both 
fragments  agrees  with  that  of  the  first-described  specimen. 

The  mere  difference  of  form  in  the  fossil  teeth  migtiM 
depend,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Pliyseter,  on  i 
difference  of  age  in   the   individual,   or   of  place  in    thttl 
jaw,  from  which  such  fossile  have  been  derived ;  but  th»l 
different  relative   proportions   of  dentine   and   cement  : 
the  slender  conical  tooth,  indicates  a  distinction  of  species.  -] 

We  have  seen  that  four  species  of  Cetacea,  referrible 
by  the  form  of  the  tympanic  bones  to  the  Whale  familyJ 
(^Baltrnida),  but  distinct  from  all  known  existing  special 
of  that  family,  are  more  definitely  indicated  by  the  i 
markabte  fossils,  termed  Cctotolites ;  and  it  is  not  i 
probable  that  these  and  the  teeth  may  have  been  part 
of  the  same  Cetaceous  animals.  We  know  that  the  greati 
Whale-bone  Whales  of  the  present  day,  before  theirl 
jaws  acquire  the  peculiar  array  of  baleen-plates,  mani-l 
feat  a  true  dental  system,  although  the  f<etal  teeth  i 
transitory  and  never  destined  to  cut  the  gum.     And  a 
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the  embryos  of  existing  Buminants  feebly  and  evanescently 
manifest  in  the  dark  womb,  by  their  upper  incisors,  their 
divided  cannon  bones,  and  hornless  foreheads,  the  mature 
and  persistent  characters  of  their  ancient  predecessors  the 
Anoplotheria^  so  may  the  equally  ancient  Whales  of  the 
eocene  seas  haye  retained  and  AiUy  developed  those  max- 
illary teeth  which  are  transitory  and  functionless  in  the 
existing  species. 

On  this  supposition  of  the  relation  of  the  above-de- 
scribed fossil  teeth  to  the  tympanic  bones  in  the  Crag  at 
Felixstow,  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  there  found 
would  indicate  that  the  teeth  were  less  numerous  in  the  ex- 
tinct Cetaceans,  from  which  they  have  been  derived,  than 
they  are  in  the  Cachalot.  The  recent  Zipkius  of  the  Se- 
chelle  Islands  has  but  a  single  tooth  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  when  ftill-grown,  like  the  great  Delphinus  bidens 
of  our  own  seas.  But  the  light  of  these  analogies  can  give 
but  a  dim  and  distant  view  of  the  actual  generic  characters 
of  creatures,  whose  former  existence  is  revealed  to  us  by 
a  few  fragments  of  their  fossilized  skeletons,  which  have 
been  bruised  and  worn  by  ages  of  elemental  turmoil.  It 
may  be  surprising  to  many,  but  not  more  surprising  than 
gratifying,  that  the  means  of  investigation  at  present  at 
our  command  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  determine  from 
such  fragments,  not  only  the  kingdom  of  Nature,  but  the 
class  and  the  order  to  which  they  belonged.  They  ftir- 
ther  prove  that  those  ancient  Mammals  of  the  deep 
appertained  to  the  carnivorous  section  of  Cetacea  in  the 
Cuvierian  system.  And  if,  as  is  probable,  the  Whales^ 
form  of  ear-bone  and  the  Cachalot^s  character  of  tooth 
were  combined  in  the  same  individual,  a  distinct  family 
of  Carnivorous  Cetacea  must  be  established  for  the  eocene 
fossils,  which  would  form  an  interesting  transitional  link 
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between  the   Physeterid^  and   Balanida  of  the   present 
creation. 

That  the  fossil  ear-bones  and  Cetacean  teeth  of  the 
Bed  Crag,  have  been  washed  out  of  the  subjacent  eocene 
beds,  is  probable  from  the  fact  of  a  Cetotolite  having  been 
discovered  in  the  London  clay  itself;  and  from  fragments 
of  other  fossil  Cetaceous  bones  having  been  obtained  from 
the  same  formation.  In  the  Hunterian  collection  of  fossils, 
I  have  determined  five  considerable  fragments  of  bone  to 
be  cetaceous :  they  were  recorded  to  be  "  from  Harwich 
Cliff,  Essex, "'^^  and  were  in  the  same  completely  petrified 
condition  as  the  fossil  ear-bones  from  the  Bed  Crag. 


BAL^NIDiE. 

The  remains  of  great  Whales,  referrible  to  existing 
genera  or  species,  have  been  found  in  Britain,  in  gravel- 
beds  adjacent  to  estuaries  or  hirge  rivers,  in  marine  drift 
or  shingle,  as  the  "  Elephant-bed ""  near  Brighton,f  and  in 
the  newer  pliocene  clay-beds  :  but  although  these  depo- 
sitories belong  to  very  recent  periods  in  Geology,  the  situ- 
ations of  the  cetaceous  fossils  generally  indicate  a  gain 
of  dry  land  from  the  sea.  Thus  the  skeleton  of  a  Balaj- 
noptera,  seventy-two  feet  in  length,  found  imbedded  in 
clay  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  was  more  than  twenty 
feet  above  the  reach  of  the  highest  tide.  Several  bones 
of  a  whale,  discovered  at  Dumore  Bock,  Stirlingshire, 
in  brick-earth,  were  nearly  forty  feet  above  the  pre- 
sent  level    of   the    sea.     Sir   George    Mackenzie   has   re- 

*  '  Catalogue  of  Fossil  Mammalia,  and  Hirds,*  -Ito.  1H44,  Nos.  mcccclv,  and 
mcccclix,  p.  291. 

+  Sec  Dr.  MantclPs  /.^rajihic  acccimt  <»f  his  discovery  of  a  fossil  jaw  of  a  whole 
{Dftlctna  mysttct'tui)  in  this  dej^sit.— *  Medals  of  Creation,*  vol.  ii.  p.  824. 
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corded  the  discovery  of  the  vertebra  of  a  whale  in  a 
bed  of  bluish  clay  near  Dingwall :  the  clay  contains  many 
sea-shells,  and  is  evidently  a  marine  deposit;  but  the 
spot  where  the  vertebra  was  found  is  three  miles  distant 
from  high-water  mark,  and  twelve  feet  in  height  above 
the  present  level  of  the  sea.  The  vertebrae  of  a  whale, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Richardson  in  the  yellow  marl  or  brick- 
earth  of  Heme  Bay,  in  Kent,  were  situated  ten  feet  above 
the  highest  occasional  reach  of  the  sea  on  that  coast.  A 
large  vertebra  of  Balana  mysticetus  was  discovered  fifteen 
feet  below  the  surface,  in  the  gravel  of  the  bed  of  the 
Thames,  by  the  workmen  employed  in  digging  the  foun- 
dation for  the  new  Temple  Church.  Dr.  Buckland  states 
that  "  the  bones  of  Whales  have  been  found  at  Pentuan, 
in  an  estuary  that  is  now  filled  up,  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall.'*^ Mr.  Baker,  of  Bridgewater,  possesses  the  tym- 
panic bone  of  a  Balsenoptera,  which  was  dug  out  of  a 
sand-bank  at  Huntshill,  near  that  town. 

I  might  add  several  other  instances  of  the  discovery  of 
cetaceous  remains  in  positions  to  which,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  dry  land  of  England,  the  sea  cannot 
reach ;  yet  the  soil  in  which  these  remains  are  embedded 
is  alluvial,  or  amongst  the  most  recent  formation.  In 
most  cases  the  situation  indicates  the  former  existence 
there  of  an  estuary  that  has  been  filled  up  by  deposits 
of  the  present  sea,  or  the  bottom  of  which  has  been 
upheaved. 


BEITISH  FOSSIL  BIRDS. 


PALMIPEDES.  < 


Three  riews  of  dinUl  eud  of  tiWn,  Bird,  Challi.     Nnl.  s 


CIMOLIORNIS*  DIOMEDEUS.     Loug-wing^.l 
IJird  of  the  Chalk. 


fli.i(  allird  fo  AU-U, 


Owns,  Genlogicnl  Traiwadions,  2nd  eericn, 

1840,  p.  41 1,  pL  xuix,  %>.  1  Hsd  3. 
Oervais,  Th^M)  Bur  lea  Ouesox  Fosuli'i,  fiv 


Op  tlie  few  actually  fossilized  remains  of  birds  that  liave 
lieen  discuvereil  in  Eiig:Iaud,  the  most  complete  atid  clia- 
racterislic  are  those  from  the  London  clay.  Some  frag- 
mentary oroitbolitee  have  been  discovered  !n  the  older 
pliocene  crag,  and  in  the  newer  pliocene  fresh-water  de- 
posits and  bone-caves.  Extremely  scanty  have  hitherto 
been  the  recognizable    remains   of  birds  from   the  chalk 

*  lifMiilis,  cbillli,  ifuct  bird. 

+  Thit  term  is  applied  by  M.  liervali,  oat  gwioricBlly  to  Ihe  funil  iii  <|iiril>aii. 
bul  generally  lo  nil  (baiul  Inuei  of  Birds  ;  and  Miactioiei  lo  bo[ies  of  other  aui- 
nwll,  u  ill  the  QiK  uf  Eiii  CMeomn  artbaaui. 


ronnatioiu.  Tlic  iixeil  IVufl 
ihii  WcaldoD,  which  t  fonaerlj^ 
helieveii.  with  Ciivier  and  '. 
Maiitell,  to  bulonj;  to  a  Wni 
d'iag-\»tii,  1  have  duoe 
thiceil  rca§oiiH  for  referring  I 
the  extinct  gcuua  of  flying  rep< 
tiles,  called  Pterodactyl e.* 

The  portions  of  fossil   boiM 
(ignred   in  the  jireseiit  sectiul 
were  obtained  by  the  Earl  i 
Enniskiilen  from  the  clialk  nm 
Maidstone,  and  were  referred 
by  bis  Lordship  and  Dr.  Buck- 
land  to  the  class  of  birds :  the 
accuracy  of  which  detenmn»<J 
tion  Hoeins  to  Ijc  proved  by  thai 
smaller  fossil  (fig.  2S0),  and  Lol 
be  rendered  highly  probable  bjr 
the  size    and  geuerul   form   of 
the    larger    fossil    (fig.   231). 
This  fossil  is    the  shaft   of  a 
lung  bone,  and  is  twelve  tn<Jie« 
in  length,  with  one  cxtxemityJ 
mutilated,   but   nearly    entire 
and  the  other  broken  off.    Tht^ 
^       ~"~^  shaft  of  the  bono  preiwrvea  i 

■*».j^^        v'  pretty  regular  and  nnlform  si 

and  is  slightly  bent :  it  is  i 

PonioiHofBWing-bDnM«t.thirk-  „        ,,  .,    , 

uM>iUn|rtli  oiA»  origiiui  bone  equally   three-sidod,   with 

twrlre  inchvi. 
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ous  wall  is  thin  and  compact,  and  the  cavity  large  and 
smooth,  like  that  of  the  air-bones  in  birds  of  flight.  It 
differs  from  the  femur  of  any  known  bird  in  the  pro- 
portion of  its  length  as  compared  with  its  breadth,  and 
from  the  tibia  or  metatarsal  bone  in  its  trihedral  figure 
and  the  flatness  of  the  sides,  none  of  which  are  lon- 
gitudinally grooved.  It  resembles  most  the  humerus  of 
the  Albatross,  both  in  its  form,  proportions,  and  size, 
but  differs  therefrom  in  the  more  marked  angles  which 
bound  the  three  sides.  The  extremity  becomes  compressed 
and  expanded,  like  the  distal  end  of  the  humerus  of  the 
Albatross,  but  is  too  much  mutilated  to  allow  of  the 
precise  degree  of  similarity  or  difference  to  be  determined. 
On  the  supposition  that  this  fragment  of  bone  is  the  shaft 
of  the  humerus,  its  length  and  comparative  straightness 
would  prove  it  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  longipennate 
natatorial  birds,  equalling  in  size  the  Albatross. 

The  trihedral  form  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  resembles 
that  of  the  upper  or  proximal  half  of  the  ulna  of  the  Al- 
batross ;  but  there  are  no  distinct  traces  of  the  attachments 
of  the  quill-feathers.  By  the  same  trihedral  form  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  distal  portion  of  the  radius  of  the  Al- 
batross ;  but  this  idea  can  only  be  entertained  by  supposing 
the  fossil  bird  to  have  been  of  gigantic  dimensions,  almost 
realizing  the  fabulous  'Boc''  of  Arabian  romance;  and 
the  other  portions  of  bone  associated  with  it,  and  most 
probably  parts  of  the  same  bird,  render  this  last  suppo- 
sition still  less  probable. 

The  most  characteristic  of  these  portions  (fig.  230)  ap- 
pears to  be  the  distal  end  of  the  tibia,  the  peculiar  troch- 
lear extremity  of  which,  characteristic  of  the  class  of 
Birds,  is  sufficiently  preserved,  although  crushed.  Their 
»<.io«:ye  gi2e  to  the  preceding  bone,  on   the   supposition 
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tbat  that  bone  is  the  ulna,  is  nearly  the  same  aa  iu  the 
skeleton  of  the  Albatross. 

On  comparing  the  foesil  with  the  lower  end  of  the  tibifl 
of  a  large  Ea^le,  we  perceive  in  thia  bird  a   prominence 
on  each  aide  of  the  condyle,  which  does  not  exist   in   the 
fossil.     In   the   tibia   of   the    Adjutant   Crane,    which 
more   nearly  of  the   size   of  the   fossil,  and  resembles  i 
morein  the  sharper  margins  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  trocb-^p 
lear  hotnidnriee,  there  is  a  ridge  on  each  lateral  surfaceJ 
In  the  Albatross  there  is  neither  a  prominent  ridge   norl 
process:    the  sides   of  the  condyle,  especially  the   onterV 
one,  are  as  even  aa  in  the  fossil ;  but  the  anterior  mafginsl 
of  the   trochlea  are  more   prominent  and  thicker   in   the  § 
Albatross. 

The  only  other  boue  i»  a  bird's  skeleton  which  has  i 
similar  trochlear  extremity  is  the  metacarpal  of  the  wing,  1 
the  proximal  end  of  which  is  formed  by  the  confluent  os  J 
magnnm.     In  the  degree   of  obliijuity,  and  the  extent  of  1 
the  sharp  borders  of  this  trochlea,  some  resemblance  to  J 
the  fossil  may  he  traced ;   but  the  fossil,  in  the  greater  I 
antero-posterior  extent  of  the  articular  surface,  with  which  \ 
the  median  groove  of  the  pulley  is  co-extensive,  differs  I 
much   from   the   metacarpal  joint,  and   agrees  with   the 
tibial  trochlea.     Moreover,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  process  I 
which  stands  out  from  the  radial  end  of  the  trochlea  in> 
the  metacarpus,  nor  of  the  smaller  process  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  ligament  from  its  palmar  side. 

I  am  at  present  unacquainted  with  any  boue  of  the  ] 
Pterodactyle  which  presents  a  deep  trochlea,  describing  J 
three-fourths  of  a  circle,  as  in  the  fossil ;  and  I  therefore  I 
still  regard  my  original  view  of  the  nature  of  these  in- 1 
teresting  fossils,  as  the  most  consonant  with  known  ana-  | 
logies  of  structure. 


VVI.TUI)IDX.y 


LITHORNIS  VULTURINUS.     The  Vnlt.ire-liki' 

Litliornis. 


l-ithomii'  r\iltaritmt,  OwBN,  Oiwlagica]  Tnuinntign*,  Second  wriea,  vol.  ri, 

p.  20l>,  pi.  xii.  Kg*.  S  and  6. 
,,  ,,  ,,         CotAlogue  of  FomjI  Manunalin,  and  Birda,  Mu- 

Hum  ofIheCa1li^ofSiirgi!flni,41o,  ISIS,  p,  337. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Birds 
at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  English  eocene  ter- 
tiary strata,  is  afforded  by  the  two  remarkable  ornitho- 
iites  firat  described  in  the  above-cited  volume  of  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,'  the.se 
fossils,  including  the  etenium  and  the  sacrum,  two  of  the 
most  characteristic  parts  of  skeleton  of  a  bird,  —  both 
also  having  been  obtained  from  the  London  clay  at  Slieji- 
pey.  The  first  of  these  fossils  ifig.  232)  forms  part  of  the 
extensive  series  of  organic  remains,  which  John  Hiuiter  had 
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collected  before  tlie  year  1793,  and  which  waa  aderwarib 
transferred,  with  the  rest  of  hia  anatomical  collectiODS,  (a 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  second  omitholitit 
(fig.  233)  is  in  the  museum  of  James  S,  Bowerbank,  E«q., 
F.R.S.  I  have  since  been  favoured  with  the  view  of  the 
sternum  of  another  species  of  bird  from  the  eocene  clay 
near  Primrose  Hill,  through  the  kindness  of  N.  T.  W*- 
thereli  Esi\. ;  and  Mr.  Kunig  has  published  a  (ijpire  of 
the  fossil  cranium  of  a  bird  from  Sheppey,  in  the  laat  part 
of  his  ■  Iconef  Fotsiles  Sect  lies.'' 

The  Hunteriaii  foaril  includes,  with  the  mutilated  ster- 
num g  »',  the  sternal  ends  of  the  two  coracoid  bones  e  c, 
a  dorsal  vertebra  v,  the  lower  end  of  Ihe  left  femur  y. 
the  proximal  end  of  the  corresponding  tibia  ^  portions 
of  two  other  long  bones,  and  a  tew  fragments  of  the  slender 
ribs ;  all  of  which  are  cemented  together  by  the  grey  in- 
durated clay  usually  attached  to  Sheppey  fossils. 

The  entire  keel,  and  the  posterior  and  right  margins  of 
the  sternum,  are  broken  nway ;  hut  the  obvious  remains  J 
of  the  origin  of  the  keel,  and  the  length  of  the  stemom,  I 
forbid  a  reference  of  the  fossil  to  the  Struthious  or  strictly! 
terrestrial  order.  The  lateral  extent  and  convexity  ofa 
the  body  of  the  stemnm,  the  presence  and  course  ofl 
the  secondary  intermuscular  ridges,  r,  and  the  commence-  t 
ment  of  the  keel  close  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  eter-  J 
nuni,  remove  the  fosnil  from  the  Drachyplerous  family  of  j 
web-footed  birds,  and  lead  us  to  a  comparison  of  the  J 
foesi!  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  skeleton  in  tho  J 
ordinary  binls  of  flight. 

Sufficient  of  the  sternum  remains  for  the  rejection  of  1 
the  Qallinacea,  and  those  Grallatorial  and  Passerine  birds  \ 
which  have  that  bone  deeply  incised;  and  the  field  ofl 
comparison  is  thus  restricted  to  such  species  as  have  the  j 
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sternum  either  entire  or  with  shallow  posterior  emargina- 
tions.  Between  the  fossil  and  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  skeleton  of  such  birds,  a  close  comparison  has  been 
instituted  in  regard  to  many  minor  details  and  modifica- 
tions,—  as,  for  example,  the  secondary  muscular  impres- 
sions and  ridges  on  the  broad  outer  convex  surface  of 
the  sternum ;  its  costal  margin  and  anterior  angle,  a  ;  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  coracoid  groove,  g ;  the  conform- 
ation of  the  sternal  end  of  the  coracoid  bone,  c ;  together 
with  the  form  and  relative  size  of  the  preserved  articular 
extremities  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  But,  without  repeat- 
ing all  the  details  of  these  comparisons,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  state  that,  after  pursuing  them  from  the  SearGull  and 
other  aquatic  species,  upwards  through  the  Grallatorial 
and  Passerine  orders,  omitting  few  of  the  species  9nd 
none  of  the  genera  of  these  orders,  to  which  belong 
British  birds  approaching  or  resembling  the  fossil  in  size, 
the  greatest  number  of  correspondences  with  the  fossil 
were  at  length  detected  in  the  skeletons  of  the  Acci- 
pitrine  species. 

The  resemblance  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  close  to 
admit  of  the  fossil  being  referred  to  any  of  the  existing 
native  genera  of  Raptorial  birds.  The  breadth  of  the 
proximal  end  of  the  coracoid  removed  the  fossil  from  the 
Owls  (Strigida)y  and  the  shaft  of  the  same  bone  was  too 
slender  for  the  Falconida ;  the  femur  and  tibia  were, 
likewise,  relatively  weaker  than  in  most  of  our  Hawks  or 
Buzzards.  But  in  the  small  Turkey-Vulture  (Cathartes 
Aura),  besides  the  same  general  form  of  the  bones,  so 
&r  as  they  exist  in  the  fossil,  there  is  the  same  degree  of 
development,  and  the  same  direction  of  the  intermuscular 
ridge  on  the  under  surface  of  the  sternum,  which  divided 
^he  origins  of  the  first  and  second  pectoral  muscles.     The 
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outer  angle  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  coracoid  is  pro- 
duced in  the  same  degree  and  form,  and  a  similar  intermuH- 
eular  ridge  is  present  on  the  anterior  and  towards  the  outer 
part  of  the  coracoid.  The  preserved  extremities  of  the  femur 
and  tibia  have  the  same  conformation  and  nearly  the  same 
relative  size  in  the  fossil  as  in  the  existing  Cathartes,  In 
this  genus,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  deeper  depression  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  sternum  external  to  the  coracoid 
groove  than  in  the  fossil ;  hut  this  diifcrence  is  less  marked 
in  some  of  the  large  Vulttirida;,  The  vertebra,  the  shaft 
of  the  coracoid,  and  the  preserved  i)ortions  of  sternal 
ribs,  are  relatively  more  slender.  The  fossil,  moreover, 
indicates  a  smaller  s[>ecies  of  bird  than  is  known  amongst 
the  existing  Vulturida. 

The  anterior  or  inner  wall  of  the  coracoid  groove  is 
broader,  the  anterior  angular  process  narrower,  and  the  body 
of  the  sternum  more  convex,  than  in  the  Heron  or  Bittern ; 
and  the  proximal  end  of  the  coracoid  has  a  different  form 
in  the  fossil.  In  the  Sea-Gull  the  keel  rises  from  a  more 
curved  surface  of  the  sternum  than  in  the  fossil  ;  the 
inner  wall  of  the  coracoid  goove  is  broader  ;  and  the  outer 
angle  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  coracoid  has  a  different 
form  and  position.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  with  this  interesting  specimen 
the  skeleton  of  the  small  Euro|>ean  Neophron,  (Vultur 
perc7iopteru8,  Linn. ;)  hut,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  deem  it 
best  to  retain  the  subgeneric  distinctive  appellation  origi- 
nally proposed  for  the  eocene  Hj)ecies  of  bird  represented 
by  the  present  very  remarkable  Hunterian  fossil. 
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Fig,  233. 


B 


Sacrum  of  a  Bird,  eocene  clay,  Sheppey.     Nat.  size. 

Figures  233,  a  and  b,  give  two  views  of  the  second 
omitholite  from  Sheppey,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
section :  in  the  side-view,  a,  ten  vertebra3  are  anchylosed 
together,  and  the  under  view,  b,  shows  the  complete  con- 
fluence of  the  vertebral  bodies.  The  long  sacrum  thus 
formed  is  peculiar  to  birds,  and  relates  to  the  unfavour- 
able position  of  a  horizontally  disposed  trunk  for  support 
on  a  single  pair  of  limbs, — compensation  being  made  by 
the  great  extent  of  the  axis  of  the  trunk,  which  is  grasped, 
as  it  were,  by  the  iliac  bones,  and  the  weight  transferred 
by  these  to  the  heads  of  the  obliquely-placed  thigh-bones. 
As  all  birds,  whether  they  have  the  power  of  flight  or  not, 
are  bipeds  and  prone,  the  long  sacrum  is  common  to  all, 
and  its  structure  does  not  present  such  well-marked  modi- 
fications as  to  permit  any  satisfactory  deductions  from  the 
present  mutilated  specimen  of  the  precise  position  in  the 
feathered  class  of  the  ancient  bird  which  it  represents. 

The  specimen  itself  forms  part  of  the  choice  collection 
of  J.  S.  Bowerbank,  Esq.,  F.B..S. 
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A,  «,  PoMil  eMninm  at  Bird,  toemt  cU;,  filwpp*^.    c.  Gull. 
D  and  a,  King^UW.    Nat.  titm. 


HAT.OYORNIS  TOLIAPIOUS.     Bird  probably  of  tbe  f 
family  Ilalcyonidt. 


l/tnu  toliapiHU. 


KiiKID,  IcoDM  fduln  Snctiln,  fig.  I93. 


TuR  roaflil  cranium  of  n  bird,  froni  the  London  clay  nt  I 
•Slioppey,  fige.  234,  a  nnd  ti,  and  S3.5,  forms  part  of  the  I 
collation  in  the  Kritisli  Mueeiim,  nnd  is  the  subjeH  of  6g.M 
193  of  the  usefiit  work  commenced  in  1838,  by  Mr.  Konijr,  1 
nnder  the  title  '  Iconea  Foesilcs  Sertiles.'*  There  is  much  I 
regomblsDce   between   this   fossil   nnd    tlte   corresponding^! 


a  Coh,  ■ 


HAIXnrOBNIB  TOLTAPICITS. 


part,  of  the  skull  of  the  emaUer  epecica  of  Quil ;  bnt  the 
absence  of  the  frontal  chevron-shaped  ridge,  defining  the 
excavation  (fig.  234,  c,  o)  for  the  enpra-orbital  glands, 
which  ridge  is  present  in  all  the  species  of  Lartte,  as  it  is 
in  most  other  long-winged  marine  birds,  forbids  a  refe- 
rence of  the  fossil  to  that  genns.  The  occiput  is  also  rela- 
tively broader  in  the  fossil  (fig.  234,  a). 

In  the  gener^  Ibrm  of  the  cranium,  I  have  hitherto 
found  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  fossil  In  the  King- 
fisher (ii.  D  and  b)  ;  hnt  the  temporal  fossee  (t)  extend 
further  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  sknll.  In  the  sub- 
joined cut  (fig.  235),  I  liave  restored  the  skull  after  the 
pattern  of  that  of  the  Kingfisher,  in  order  to  render  the 
fossil  more  intelligible. 

Fiff.  236. 


m  ot  Krd,  eoeenp  cUy,  SIiFppef .     Kat.  si 
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^  VES.  OR  A  LLA  TORFS, 


SUTnum  of  a  SnviU  Wader,  London  clayi  I'rimiDac  Hill.     Nat.  wzw 


SMALL  WADING  BIRD. 

A  8MALL  s])ceies  of  the  Grallatorial  Order  is  indicated 
by  the  slightly  decussating  coracoid  grooves,  c  r,  fig.  23(>. 
at  the  fore  [)art  of  the  fossil  stennmi  ahove  figured.  This 
peculiarity  may  he  seen  in  the  sternum  of  the  existing  8])ecies 
of  the  Heron  family,  {Ardvidtr^)  an<l  thus  assists  in  the 
determination  of  the  present  fossil,  in  the  absence  of  the 
characters  which  the  p<»sterior  margin  of  the  sternum  would 
have  afforded  if  entire. 

The  fossil  was  obtained  by  N.  T.  Wetherell,  Esq.,  of 
Ilighgate,  from  the  London  clay  near  Primrose  Hill, 
<luring  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Ilailway  ;  and  was  obligingly  tnmsmitted  to  mo 
by  that  gentleman  for  the  illustration  of  the  present  work. 

The  existence  of  fossil  remains  of  Birds  in  the  eocene 
gj'psum  of  Montmartre,  has  long  been  know.  Lamanon 
appears  to  have  described  the  first  in  1782  ;*  and  Camper 
made  mention  of  a  sec  "  '  Pftp«4B^Fo88ils,  ]>rinted 
in  the  Philosophical  '  A.       ^M   f  jj^  stimulus 

•  •Jour 
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wliich  Cuvler  gave  to  the  collection  of  the  fossils  of  this 
noted  locality,  brought  to  light  so  many  examples  of  eocene 
ornitholites  that  they  form  the  snbject  of  a  special  chapter 
in  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles/"*^  and  have  been  referred,  or 
rather  approximated,  to  the  genera  Ilaliatus^  Buteo^  and 
Strix^  in  the  Order  Accipitres ;  to  the  genus  Cotumix  in 
Gallinacea ;  to  the  genera  Itns^  Scolopax^  and  Pelidna, 
in  GrallatoreSy  and  to  the  genus  Pelecanus  amongst  the 
Pahnijmles.  Mr.  J.  W.  Flower  possesses  some  small  Orni- 
tholites from  the  fresh-water  eocene  deposits  at  Hordwell, 
Hants,  including  a  tarso-metatarsal  of  a  Bird,  closely 
resembling  that  figured  in  Cuvier"'s  'Ossemens  Fossiles,"* 
t.  iii.  pi.  72,  fig.  2 ;  which  is  the  most  common  kind  in 
the  fresh- water  eocene  at  Montmartre.  In  one  of  the  last- 
discovered  fossil  birds  of  Montmartre,  noticed  by  Cuvier,  the 
trachea  or  windpipe,  and  the  little  sclerotic  bony  plates  of 
the  eye-ball,  were  preserved.  Fossil  eggs  of  birds  have 
been  found  in  the  fresh-water  tertiary  deposits  of  Coumon 
in  Auvergne,  and  fossil  feathers  in  the  calcareous  beds  of 
Montebolca. 

M.  Escher  of  Zurich  has  obtained  from  the  neocomian 
schists  or  lower  greensand  of  the  Canton  of  the  Claris,  an 
ornitholite,  which,  from  the  characters  of  the  bones  of 
the  wings  and  feet,  M.  v.  Meyer  has  referred  to  the  Pas- 
serine Order :  this  ancient  bird  was  about  the  size  of  a 
Lark. 

With  regard  to  the  pliocene  ornitholites  of  Britain,  I 
have  recognized  the  humerus  of  a  bird  of  flight,  about 
the  size  of  a  Bam-Owl,  which  was  discovered  in  the  same 
bed  of  Norwich  crag  that  has  yielded  remains  of  the 
Mastodon :  the  specimen  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Fitch  of  Norwich.  Extremely  rare  are  the  remains  of 
birdf  '     'he  fresh- water  deposits  or   marine  drift   of  the 

•  4to,  torn.  iii.  p.  302,  pi.  72,  75. 
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newer  pliocene  period,  which  8o  abound  in  mammalian 
fossils.  The  light  bodies  of  birds  float  long  on  the  sur- 
face after  death ;  and  for  one  bird  that  becomes  imbedded 
in  the  sediment  at  the  bottom,  perhaps  ninety-nine  are 
devoured  before  decomposition  has  sufficiently  advanced  to 
allow  the  skeleton  to  sink.  Dr.  Buckland  has  figured 
the  fossil  humerus  of  a  bird,  as  large  as  that  of  a  Wild 
Goose,  from  the  diluvial  clay  of  Lawford.*^  But  most  of 
the  British  ornitholites  of  this  geological  period  have  been 
discovered  in  ossiferous  caverns.  Dr.  Buckland  enume- 
rates the  following  from  the  Cave  at  Kirkdale.-f  "  Raven, 
Pigeon,  Lark,  a  small  species  of  Duck,  resembling  the 
*'  Summer  Duck,*"  and  a  bird  not  ascertained,  being  about 
the  size  of  a  Thrush.^  The  fossils  sanction  a  reference 
to  the  genera  Corvus^  Columba^  &c.,  but  not  a  closer  de- 
termination. The  pigeon  is  represented  by  a  left  ulna, 
and  was  of  a  species  larger  than  our  wild  or  domestic 
kinds.  The  humerus  of  a  Small  Wader  has  likewise  been 
found.  Similar  ornitholites  have  been  discovered  in  the 
cave  at  Kent's  Hole,  and  in  that  at  Berry  Head,  near  Tor- 
bay.  From  the  latter  locality  I  have  recognised  the  follow- 
ing remains  : — the  scapula,  humerus,  ulna,  and  proximal  end 
of  the  metacarpus  of  a  Falcon,  rather  larger  than  the  Falco 
2)€regrinus.  The  remains  of  birds  become  more  common  in 
the  fen  and  turbary  dejmsits,  and  more  easily  referable  to 
existing  species  ;  but  I  have  restricted  myself  in  the  present 
work  to  the  description  of  those  which  arc  actually  fossil. 

•  *  Ileliquia;  Diluvianii',*  p.  27,  pL  13.  figs.  9  aiid  lO. 
t  '  Ueliquia:  Diluviuiia',*  p.  1 5. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  29,  in^.  15  omit  the  letter  e, 
„    30,  for  Cat  15,  read  y^.  16. 
„   46,  „   Cut  12,    „  Jiff.  15. 
„  140,  „  Jig.  60,      „  Jiff.  62. 
„  168,  „   Limnwas^  „    Limnaa. 

„  536,  in  foot-note,  for  Ziphius  read  ^«Xci»»f,  and  dele  fossil. 
„  537,  in  Jiff.  227,  a  dotted  line  should  connect  letter  d  with  the  dark  central 
spot. 
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